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“le Spanish occupation in the seven- 
“nth century. The leading roles are 
rese, the tenor: Nuvis, a miller, 





‘ass; Maria, his daughter, and Rivegas, 
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FORECAST SHOWS 
BRILLIANT YEAR 
IN PROSPECT FOR 
N.Y. OPERA-GOERS 


Montemezzi’s “Giovanni Gal- 
lurese” and Debussy’s “Pel- 
léas’ Will Be Givenat 
Metropolitan — Janacek’s 
“Jenufa” and Roussel’s 
“Padmavati” Are Possibili- 
ties — “Falstaff” “Rhein- 
gold,” “Gotterdammerung,” 


“Gioconda,” ‘“Dinorah,” 
“Masked Ball,” “Contes 
d’Hoffmann” and “Louise” 


Also on List 
ONTEMEZZI’S “Giovanni Gal- 
M lurese,” Debussy’s “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” and Verdi’s “Falstaff’”’ will 
be included in the répertoire of the 


Metropolitan Opera next season. 
Among probabilities are Janacek’s 
“Jenufa” and revivals of “Contes 


d Hoffmann” and “Louise,” and there 
is also a possibility of Roussel’s ‘Pad- 
mavati” being added to the French 
list. The German revivals will almost 
certainly include “Rheingold” and 
“Gotterdimmerung,” and the world- 
premiere of a new work is rumored. 
Italian revivals, it is said, will include, 
besides the Verdi work, ‘“Gioconda”’ 
and “Dinorah.” Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” and Verdi’s “The Masked Ball” 
are also hinted at. 

Although the personnel for “Pelléas et 
may not be forecast with 
certainty in its entirety, it is accepted 
that Edward Johnson will be the Pelléds 
Bori the Mélisande. 

“Jenufa,” by the Czecho-Slovakian 
omposer, Leos Janacek, is in all prob- 
ability to be the novelty in German in 
‘h Maria Jeritza will be heard. The 
work had its world-premiére in Prague 
in 1916, was given in Vienna two years 
later and had its first Berlin perform- 
ance at the Staatsoper the middle of last 


Mant} 
mentn 


Mélisande”’ 


and 


Lucrezia 


whi 


of 


“Louise” 


“Contes d’Hoffmann” has been out 
repertoire since 1914 and 
since 1922. Edward Johnson 


U.¢ ‘ . , 
0fmann to sing during his last season 


learned 


the Chicago organization but did 
in it. If the opera is given 
the Metropolitan he will probably sing 
name part, and it is safe to say that 
Yueena Mario will be the Olympia and 
ezia Bori the Antonia. Miss Bori 
iso suggested as the new Louise. 
ne Italian novelty, Montemezzi’s 
iovanni Gallurese,” had its premiére 
the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele in 


hot appear 


Spanish Tenor, Who Achieved Remarkable Successes in His First Performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera Early in the Season. 
Return to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Company in the Fall. 
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C Mishkin 
- MIGUEL FLETA 

He Is Now Singing in Europe, but Will 
(See Page 45) 





effective 


duet 


“Falstaff” ; 
Metropolitan since 1910, but was given 
by the Chicago forces at the Lexington 
Theater 
Scotti, of course, will sing the title-role. 
“Gioconda” was seriously considered for 
the present year but abandoned in favor 
of “Freischiitz.” 
be the Enzo, as it is one of his favorite 


with Caruso and Destinn in the leading 
roles. For Galli-Curci, it said that 
“Dinorak,” in which she made her New 
York début, will be revived. The pro- 
duction of the much postponed “Nerone” 
of Boito depends largely upon its recep- 
tion at the Milan premiére, which is now 
scheduled for April 22 at La Scala under 
Toscanini. 

Gota Ljungberg, the young 
from the Stockholm Opera, 


solos and a very interesting 
for Maria and Gallurese. 


has not been heard 


is 


at the 


in February, 1920. Antonio 


soprano 


Gigli will undoubtedly 
will un- 


and most effective rédles, and Rosa _  doubtedly effect her entry next season, 
Ponselle, the Venetian singer. Jeanne’ possibly as the Marschallin in “Rosen- 
Gordon has been mentioned as a pos-_ kavalier,” as this is one of her favorite 


sibility for the réle of Laura, and Danise 
seems the logical person to enact Bar- 
naba, 


Ralph Errolle, American tenor, 


parts. 


The work was last heard in 1915, [Continued on page 2] 





n on Jan. 28, 1905, eight years 
e “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” by which 
omposer best known. It in 
acts and is laid in Sardinia during 


is is 
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4 Catalonian, baritone. The work is 

“Ss elaborate in harmonic structure 

an “L’Amore,” and there are several 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
STILL IN JEOPARDY 
AS DISPUTE OVER 

TERMS CONTINUES 


Orchestra Board Meets’ to 


Consider Situation—Hopes 
for a Compromise at an 
Early Date So That Con- 
tracts May Be Signed and 
Personnel Kept Intact for 
Next Season — Increases 
Asked Would Add $100,000 
to Annual Bill 


HILADELPHIA, April 8—The 

impasse between the directorate of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, the body operating the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the local Musi- 
cians’ Protective Union has not yet 
been bridged. 

After the third meeting of the Or- 
chestra board last week, Arthur Jud- 
son, manager of the Orchestra, stated 
that the management was endeavor- 
ing to clear up the situation so that 
the matter of contracts for next season, 
which are customarily made about the 
middle of March, could be concluded and 
the personnel kept intact. He expressed 
the hope that a compromise might be 
reached and that a public announcement 
of the preservation of the Orchestra 
could be made at an early date. 

The local union, of which Thomas 
Rivel is president, has presented demands 
for a new minimum salary which is 
rumored to run as high as $75 to $85 
weekly. In addition the union re- 
ported to wish to exercise greater con- 
trol over the inner management of the 
Orchestra, such as prescribing the num- 
ber of men who can be dropped in any 
one season, etc. The present minimum 
sulary is $60 per week. 

Mr. Judson earlier in the controversy 
stated that the financial demands made 
by the union, if honored, would add more 
than $100,000 per year to the upkeep of 
the organization. There is said to be a 
$25,000 deficit already this year. The or- 
enestral endowment, raised by _ public 
subscription a few years ago, with nearly 
20,000 subscribers, mainly of moderate 
sums, is not sufficient to cover so heavy 
an additional expense, unless the per- 
sonnel of 110 players is reduced, or the 
quality is lowered. 

The orchestra members are disturbed 
about the outcome, as it is necessary to 
be “placed” for next year at this season 
of contract making. While all are hope 
ful that a compromise will be reached, it 
is no secret that some feel that for self- 
protection they cannot wait too long and 
thus preclude the possibility of an en- 
gagement for next season with some 
other big orchestra. The orchestra man- 
agement points out that the present scale 
is high as musicians’ salaries go through- 
out the country. The union officials 
counter with the statement that the sea- 
son runs over only thirty weeks and that 
the contracts prevent various other types 
of engagement. 

“Tt is a great sorrow that this dispute 
has taken place,” says Leopold Stokowski. 
“T certainly don’t want anything to hap- 


is 


pen to my orchestra. I don’t want to 
leave Philadelphia and I’m very fond of 
my orchestra. Then, too, I wanted to 


take it abroad. The French Govern- 
ment had invited me to conduct it in 
Paris. but I can’t make arrangements 


with this dispute going on.” 
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Music Supervisors Throng to Cincinnati 


CU 


INCINNATI, April 7.—The Music 

Supervisors’ National Conference 
opened its seventeenth annual meeting 
here today. It is estimated that several 
thousand members of the organization 
will attend the conference, which will 
be concluded on April 11. A feature 
of the programs will be concerts by a 
symphony orchestra of supervisors, num- 
bering seventy players, under Eugene 
M. Hahnel, and a chorus of 500 voices 
led by William Breach. The Cincin- 
nati Symphony will also be heard in 
a special concert, and numerous organ- 
izations from Cincinnati and other cities 
will take part in musical programs and 
demonstrations. 

An elaborate program of discussions, 
with 100 speakers, many of national 
prominence, has been arranged by W. 
Otto Miessner of Milwaukee, president 
of the conference and director of music 
in Wisconsin State Normal School. 
Walter H. Aiken, supervisor of music in 
the Cincinnati public schools, is in charge 
of local arrangements for the conference. 
The general headquarters are at the 
Hotel Gibson, but meetings are being 
held in various schools and auditoriums 
of the city. 

Today’s program includes the follow- 
ing events: morning, registration of 
delegates and visit to local grade schools; 
afternoon, chorus and orchestral rehear- 
sals; evening, informal dinner and recep- 
tion by civic and musical organizations 
of the city; concert by Orpheus Club of 
Cincinnati. 

The events of the second day of the 
conference, April 8, include the first 
formal session, to be held in the morning. 
The program announced includes en- 
semble singing by the conference; ad- 
dresses by Mr. Miessner, Dr. L. D. Goff- 
man, president of the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Walter H. Aiken, supervisor in 
local schools; Mrs. Charles P. Taft, pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Symphony As- 
sociation, and Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., 
president of the Music Festival Associ- 
ation; afternoon, Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony played by local High School Or- 
chestra; appointment of committees; ad- 
dresses by Inez Field Damon, Lowell, 
Mass.; Osbourne McConathy, Evanston, 
Ill.; Nelle I. Sharpe, Ohio State Super- 
visor, and Sydney Silber, Chicago; initia- 
tion by the Sinfonia Society; evening, 
Concert by the Cincinnati Symphony. 

The events of the third day of the con- 
ference, April 9, wiil include a number 
of interesting discussions of various 
problems of music teaching, to take place 
at the same time in several schools of 
the city. 

Afternoon, performance of cantata, 
“Into the World,” Benoit, by 1000 Cin- 
cinnati school children, assisted by Col- 
lege of Music Orchestra, Alfred Hartzel, 
conductor, at Music Hall. Meeting of 
Division G, “The School Band,” Cincin- 
nati College of Music, Jay W. Fay, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman: program by 
Shortridge High School Band of Indian- 
apolis, Lyndon R. Street, conductor, ad- 
dresses by Mr. Fay, Fred Innes, Chicago; 
Sherman A. Clute, Rochester; Harry E. 
Clark, Cleveland; Forest A. Tubbs, 
Bryan, Ohio, and J. W. Wainwright, 
Fostoria, Ohio. Automobile tour of the 
city and suburbs. 

Evening, banquet, Hotel Gibson, Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clarke, hostess; William 
Arms Fisher of Boston, toastmaster; 
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Union Demand Ends Baltimore 
Band Concerts 


ALTIMORE, April 5.—Freder- 

ick R. Huber, Municipal Direc- 

tor of Music, has refused to agree 

to the terms set by the Musical 

Union and has asserted he will dis- 

continue further arrangements for 

the city band concerts given under 

municipal management. The re- 

cording secretary of the Union 

wrote to Mr. Huber, stating new 

;: terms which would mean an in- 

= crease in cost of $2,340 to the city. 

=: This refusal to meet the demands 

of the union means that open-air 

concerts by the city will be discon- 
tinued. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


for Seventeenth 


Ta THA 


National Conference 
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musical program by Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Conservatory of Music String Quartet 
and Orpheus Club; Addresses by Mrs. 
Stillman Kelley, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson and Lorado Taft. 

The annual business meeting, reports 
of committees, election of officers, and 
other business will take up the morning 
of April 10. 

In the evening the concert by the 
Supervisors’ Orchestra, under Mr. 
Hahnel, and the Chorus under Mr. 
Breach, will be given in Music Hall. 

The final day of the conference, April 
11, will include a morning session at 
which unfinished business from the previ- 
cus day’s session will be concluded, and 
the reports of the Educational Council, 
the State Chairmen, the Treasurer and 
the Editor of the Supervisors’ Bulletin 
will be read. 

The afternoon will be occupied with an 
interesting symposium on “Music, the 
Universal Art.” Addresses will be made 
by Edward B. Birge; Edgar Stillman 
Kelley; Mrs. John F. Lyons, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. and Edward Howard Griggs of 
New York. The induction of the newly- 
elected officers will follow. 





Walter Damrosch Sails 
to Present Beethoven 
Cycle in Paris Theater 
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Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the New 
York Symphony, on Board the Paris Just 
Before Departing for Europe 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, sailed on the Paris 
of the French Line on April 2. Mr. 
Damrosch will go- directly to Paris upon 
landing and begin immediately the re- 
hearsals for the Beethoven Cycle, which 
he will present at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées with the orchestra from 
the Paris Conservatoire. 


Te 


Brilliant New Season 
Forecast for Metropolitan 


[Continued from page 1] 
and Joan Ruth, American soprano, have 
already been mentioned in MUSICAL 
AMERICA as among those whom rumor 
places upon next year’s roster. Marion 
Talley, the young Kansas City soprano, 
is said to have been told by Mr. Gatti 
to prepare two roles with the possibility 
of an engagement. Miss Talley, who is 
now only seventeen years old, sang for 
a group of musicians at a New York 


hotel last season and later had lessons 
with Mme. Sembrich and Frank La 
Forge. 

Another European rumor is of the 
engagement of Enzo Bozano, a_ bass 
from the Trentino. Harold André, 


operatic producer of Stockholm, is also 
said to be going to join the Metropolitan 
forces. According to a copyrighted cable 
despatch to the Chicago Tribune Com- 
pany, Mr. André refused an offer from 
La Scala in order to accept a Metro- 
politan engagement. 


Department of Education Bill Opposed 
at House Hearings 
WASHINGTON, April 9.—Opposition to 
the creation of a department of ,educa- 
tion, under a Cabinet officer, as proposed 
in the Reed-Sterling bill, was heard in 


the hearings on the the bill before the 
House Committee on Education. Mrs. 
B. L. Robinson of Boston, president of 
the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League; Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, repre- 
senting the Federation of Women of 
Baltimore, and Mrs. James G. Whitely 
of the Women’s Constitutional League 
of Maryland opposed the bill, Mrs. 
Whitely claiming that it wouid take 
education absolutely out of the hands of 
the parents. 

Frank C. Page, manager of the resolu- 
tions and referendum department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, told the committee that a refer- 
endum taken by the chamber showed 
opposition to the formation of a Depart- 
ment of Education, headed by a Cabinet 
officer, and also to Federal aid to the 
States. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





PLANS MUSIC TEACHING ON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPLES 


E. G. Stanforth of St. Louis Announces 
Establishment of Progressive 
Junior Conservatories 


St. Louis, April 7.—The _ establish- 
ment of the Progressive Series of Junior 
Conservatories, founded by E. G. Stan- 
forth of St. Louis, marks the develop- 
ment of a plan to give music instruc- 
tion on the principles followed in im- 
parting public school instruction. Mr. 
Stanforth has spent considerable time 
in making a survey in the field of music 
instruction, and his findings have con- 
vinced him that the ideas prevalent in 
the public school system when applied 
to music instruction will solve the prob- 
lems now existing. 

A central or normal school will be 
established in each State for advanced 
normal work for pupils graduating from 
the Junior Conservatories in the smaller 
communities. These normal centers will 
be the headquarters for the State super- 
visors and directors. Springfield, IIl., 
and Columbia, Mo., are being considered 
as the centers for their prospective 
States. 

The school in Springfield will require 
a faculty of five or six specially trained 
instructors to care for the large num- 
ber of pupils who desire the cultural 
value of musical education. 

College or university education is more 
general now than high school education 
was a few decades ago, and, while this 
tremendous progress has been going on 
in the field of literary education, great 
progress has also been made in the field 
of music instruction. Until recently a 
large percentage of the colleges have re- 
garded their music department as some- 
thing to be tolerated, but today approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of the colleges and 
universities allow entrance credits for 
music study. 

Most parents believe that the present 
school system of education is funda- 
mentally sound and the best now known 
by which to acquire an adequate funda- 
mental knowledge in essential subjects. 
Consequently, it is urged that music in- 
struction should be based on this system, 
and this is the plan aimed at by Mr. 
Stanforth. 

Mary Garden Applies for Citizenship 
Papers 


Mary Garden applied for first citizen- 
ship papers before Charles Wieser, chief 
of the Federal Naturalization Bureau in 
New York on April 8. She was born 
in Aberdeen, Scotland. Her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert D. Garden, became natu- 
ralized shortly after they came to the 
United States with their daughter, then 
six years old. The singer gave her age 
as forty-seven. 

Mrs. Ettore Panizza Dies at Sea on 
Voyage to Italy 


Mrs. Panizza, wife of Ettore Panizza, 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company, died at sea on board the 
Duilio, when on the voyage from New 
York to Italy. The news was received 


in New York by wireless message. 
Panizza and her husband were among a 
group of noted artists on their way to 
EKurope by this vessel. The cause of 
death was pneumonia. 


J. Lawrence Erb Resigns from American 
Institute of Applied Music 


J. Lawrence Erb, for a number of 
years managing director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, has re- 
signed from the institution and _ will 
leave at the end of the present season, 
July 1. Mr. Erb will continue his work 
at Connecticut College. 


‘Stokowski, conducting the Philad: |p), 


Mrs.. 


THREE NOVELTIES — 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Stokowski’s Forces Play Ney 
European Works—Visit »f 
Metropolitan Opera 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, April = 7.— Levpo\q 


Orchestra, ventured successfully int, 
tilled fields by presenting three )o\,). 
ties at the concerts in the Academy 9 
Music on Friday afternoon and Satirda, 
evening of last week. Only one of |} 
represented ultra-modernism, howeye, 
This was the “Marche” of Hans kras, 
the Bohemian—or Czechoslovak, 
modern unwieldy phrase—the promising 
pupil of Alexander Zemlinsky, 
teacher and brother-in-law of Schénty 
This morceau, for it is no more ap. 
bitious than that in design, was py. 
sented as a companion piece to the say 
composer’s “Pastorale” at the Concer: 
of International Music given in Pari 
at the Champs-Elysees Théatre lay 
spring. It is a fantastic essay wit) 
eccentric dissonances and certain re. 
semblances to the Chinese musi 
Occidental imagination. 

The ‘Nocturne de Printemps,” 
second number on the program, proved 
an exquisite effort in the Debussyea; 
manner by Roger-Ducasse. The remain. 
ing novelty—which began the concert 
was the “Hymn to Justice” of Albe 
Magnard, a score of high nobility and 
authentic musicianship, exalted in tone 
and informed by the somewhat 
idealism of the composer. Magnard was 
killed at Baron on the Department 
the Oise, while defending his hom 
against Germans on September 38, 1!/1j, 
on the eve of the victory of the Marn 

After the newcomers had had th 
hearing, Mr. Stokowski gave an adni- 
rable reading of the prelude, “The Aft: 
noon of a Faun,” and closed the co: 
with three Wagnerian excerpts, th 
Preludes to Acts I and II of “Meister- 
singer” and the finale to “Walkie.” 

Save for the presence of Giuse) 
Danise in the role of Germont-pei: 
stead of De Luca, the cast of 
Traviata,” at the Academy on Tues 
night, was identical in major persom 
with the Metropolitan’s presentat 
here of Jast season. Lucrezia Bori wa 
again a charming Violetta, and Gia 
Lauri-Volpi was once more the A// 
Florence Rudolph headed the ba 
divertissement effectively, and nothing 
value in the old score was left untouc! 
by the forceful conducting of Robert 
Moranzoni. 


ster] 


« . ye . . ) . 66 el ee 
Larger Quarters for ‘Musical 
. $96 . Ad 
America” in Chicago 
After April 20 
N April 20 the Chicago offic 
MusicAL AMERICA will be ren 
to new and more commodious quart 
in the Straus Building, suite 1816, 
Michigan Avenue. 

This building is the finest struct 
in Chicago devoted to offices and has 
chosen for the new headquarter: 
MuSICAL AMERICA’S Bureau becaust 
its more central location. Margi 
McLeod is the business manage! 
Farnsworth Wright, the editorial! 
ager of the Chicago Bureau. Th¢ 
phone number remains the same, t! 
Harrison 4383 and 4339. 

For sume years MUSICAL AMER 
Bureau has been located in the Rail\ 
Exchange Building. 


il 


Farrar to Head Own “Carmen” Com 
Next Season 


Geraldine Farrar will make a 
continental tour at the head ot 
own opera company in performan: 
“Carmen” next season. Her mang 
C. J. Foley of Boston, announces 
she will have the assistance of 
of proved ability.””. The orchestr 
the enterprise, it is stated, will bé 
ducted by a “former conductor 
Metropolitan Opera.” The _ incid 
dances will be arranged by a “Ri 
master of choreography now resid 
New York,” assumed generally 
Michel Fokine, and the scenic effect 
follow suggestions from the painti! 
Zuloaga. 
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DITORIAL NOTE:—The engagement of Serge Koussevitzky 

to conduct the Boston Symphony next season will bring to 
America a musician who has been a dominating figure in the 
orchestral field of Europe for the past few years. 
his native Russia after the Revolution, his career has been phenom- 
enal, and reports of his performances in British and Continental 
Centers have aroused the liveliest interest on this side of the 
This interest has naturally been intensified by the an- 
nouncement of arrangements for his début in the United States. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we present this exclusive 
article on Mr. Koussevitzky’s work as a conductor by D. C. Parker, 
In Mr. Parker’s judgment, the good 
things that have been said about the Russian musician are con- 
firmed, and he predicts that Koussevitzky, whose “heart and soul 
are at the end of his baton,” whose interpretative art wakes “the 
dust of ages into life,” will have an enormous vogue in America. 


Atlantic. 


the well known British critic. 


By D. C. 
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netic influence felt. 


Nor is it only in the march to the 
strum that the conductor can impress 
an audience before a single note has been 
sounded. We know that cunning can be 
exercised during that fateful moment at 
the end of a piece, when sound gives 
place to silence. It is not so generally 
ealized that art and craft can lend the 
equally fateful moment at the start, 
vhen silence yields to sound, its fullness 
glamor and enchantment. Think of 
lose two critical junctures in concert 
rformances. You will come to see that 
the conductor can, and often does, im- 
ress those gathered together by making 
most of them. A pause, neither too 
short nor too long, but enough to feed 
iriosity and breed the sense of mystery 
this has, in the cases of great ex- 
nents, led to the early surrender of the 
lience and tuned the interpretation to 
right spiritual key. 


| THOUGHT of these and other sundry 
natters when lately I had the privi- 
of hearing several concerts con- 
ted by Serge Koussevitzky, who goes 
Boston this fall. This musician pro- 
ds to the scene of action as though he 
the person in the hall least con- 
ned about subsequent events. There is 
pose, no claptrap, no fussy trick in 
ler to attract the attention of the pub 
But you feel, for all the modesty in 
neanor and quietness of entrance, that 
man will have his hand on every 
ential point as it arises. 
He faces his orchestra to attack the 
t item. Here he shows that sense of 
value of the pause which I have just 
ated. If his determination of it is 
tinctive, he obeys a very sound im- 
If it is calculated, he has been 
ate in his estimate of the pause’s 
upon his hearers. A little longer 
be too long; a little less, and our 
terious sense of impending adven- 
would not have time to develop. 
Un looking over the programs which I 
rd Koussevitzky conduct, I am struck 
the catholicity displayed in them. In 
hort story, “The Man Who was,” 
ard Kipling contrasts the Russian 
e most easterly of Western peoples 
is the most westerly of Easterns. 
evitzky is a Russian who, some 
loes not fall into either of the Kip- 
‘ategories. He has playcd a con- 
ible part in the musical life of his 
ry. He was intimate with Scriabin. 
these experiences, while no doubt 


¢ him authority to speak on Russian 

and permitting him to approach 
in the proper spirit, have not been 
1 at the 
tlook, 


expense of a narrowness 


sympathy or conviction. 


O say that the best of conductors begin at the beginning may 
seem to many the utterance of a platitude. 
platitude is a superior one. 
cert-goers realize how, 
exercise his authority. 
one might hastily suppose. 

the great public knows nothing and hears but 

magic moment when the personality of the conductor first makes its mag- 

To give an example of this is by no means difficult. 

The scribe has only to mention the one word, Nikisch, to bring to mind all 

the mystery and romance it conveys. And those who, in the past, studied 

Nikisch’s ways and methods will allow that his instinct for the right thing, 

as shown in a knowledge of crowd-psychology, helped him to gain his count- 

less victories with the audiences he held spellbound. 
thing unforgettable in that slow, measured approach to the scene of action; 
something that bespoke an easy confidence and a masterly assurance? 


‘Koussevitzky: The Wizard and His Magic Baton 





Since he left 


ET a) 


PARKER 


Glasgow, March 24. 


If it be so, the 
For, truth to tell, very few con- 
and where, the conductor begins to 
It is not with the opening note, as 
Apart from rehearsals, of which 
little, there remains the 





Was there not some- 





Strange as it may seem, Koussevitzky 
exhibited a special affection for old music 
of a type that might not have been sup- 
posed to appeal to a Russian of those 
times. I remember remarkable perform- 
ances of movements from a Handel Con 
certo Grosso in D Minor and of a C. P. 
E. Bach Concerto in D for small orches- 
tra. Carl Philip Emanuel has been some 
what obscured by the overwhelming 
shadow of his great father. This speci 

















men of his skill and musicianship came 
tg me as a piece of infinite refreshment. 








The andante proved to be a touchingly 
imaginative page, and all I need say is 
that Koussevitzky realized its tenderness 
and beauty. 
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Russian Conductor. Who Will 


KOUSSEVITZKY 


Take Charge of the Boston Symphony 


Next After 


Season, 


a Phenomenal Career in Europe 


him do a Vivaldi Con- 
Siloti for orchestra 


heard 
scored by 


TMHEN | 


L certo, 


ome performers, 
treatment of it. 


o perfunctory is their 
Your big man will have 


and organ. It is the kind of musie which nothing to do with this fatal, blasting 
people often think deadly dull, because so hhilosophy, however. He will see, and 
many exponents cannot make it anything exploit, the human aspect. He will re 


Vivaldi, or what 
stand for a dul] 


member that the word 
ever 1t may be, does not 


else. “This old pattern stuff can look 


after itself,” might almost be uttered by 





Koussevitzky Is Bringing Russian 
Novelties for the Boston Symphony 


OSTON, April 5.—When Serge Kous- 
sevitzky takes up the leadership of 


and we had a tremen- 
dous success with it in Moscow. Another 
very talented Russian composer, Mya- 
kovski, has written wonderful sympho- 
nies of which I hope to be able to give 
at least one in Boston during the coming 
season. During the war we were pre- 
vented from giving any German music 
whatsoever, with the exception of Bee- 
thoven, and consequently we conductors 
had to find some music as a substitute for 
present situation in the cre- the German.” 

Mr. Koussevitzky told the interviewer 


ten the last notes, 


the Boston Symphony he intends to in- 
troduce to America some modern Russian 
Audiences in this country, 
he understands, are very fond of modern 


compositions. 


music, and in an interview with the Paris 
correspondent of the Boston Globe, pub- 
lished in that newspaper on March 23, he 
reviews the 
ative field. 


“German music,” he says, “is ‘in deca- that he has found some old wurks which 
dence’ now. I don’t believe we will get have never been played and these will 
much worth-while from Germany in the have their premieres in Boston next 
next few years. The new music will season. 
come from Spain, from Russia and from Questioned by the Globe correspondent 


about his work in Russia, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky said that when Kerensky became 
prime minister he was offered full powers 


France. In Russia there has been a lot 
of music, written quite unknown to the 
rest of the world up to 1916, when the 


Bolshevik régime spoiled every intellec- with regard to all musical questions in 
tual production. Just look at the Sym- Russia. ‘For a while,” said Mr. Kousse 
phony of Serge Taniel’s, called ‘After vitzky, “I considered his generous offer, 
Reading a Psalm.’ The composer, who but realized that it would interfere too 
died of hunger during the Bolshevik ré- much with my work as conductor of the 
gime, was a close friend of mine, and my Moscow Orchestra. I therefore did not 


accept. I remained two years in Russia 


orchestra studied the symphony as the 
composer wrote it. I was able to give it 
only a week after the composer had writ- 


[Continued on page 38} 


parchment, but for a man whose heart 
beat and in whose veins red blood flowed. 
Koussevitzky can humanize the old mas- 


ters. He can keep the pattern intact 
while evoking from the depths of their 
scores both warmth and animation. 


A further demonstration of the diffi- 
cult art of waking the dust of ages into 
life came in a performance of a set of 
old dances and airs for the lute, tran- 


crited tastefully by Respighi. What 
ever else may be said of him, Kousse- 
vitzky is not of those who look at the 
past down their superior noses. Yet he 


is not a ‘zopf” musician. 


KF Koussevitzky, the symphonic, I 
had experience in  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique,”’ srahms’ EK Minor, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” and Beethoven’s 
C Minor. While (it should be super- 
fluous to state it) these symphonies can 
be viewed from more than one standpoint, 
one has a perfect right to look for con- 
sistency and that vitalizing process with- 
out which the notes remain an inanimate 
mass. On each occasion Koussevitzy 
provided thrills and got highly exciting 
renderings—and this, be it said, without 
resort to meretricious expedients. 
The Tchaikovsky was transformed into 
a moving drama, extraordinarily wide in 
its emotional range and overwhelming 
in the third movement. Brahms never 
became prosy. On the finale, which, by 
reason of its build, presents some prob 
lems, Koussevitzky stamped his personal- 
ity. The last page or two of Beethoven’s 
No. 5 swept along gloriously—assuredly 
much can be with this diatonic 
music y the right man holds the 
reins. As for the Schutert, I thought it 
kable for the real pianissimo ob- 
and the subtle manner in which 


done 


if on!) 


remat? 


tained 


[Continued on page 38] 
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What Is the Solution?—Boston Managers Denounce 


High Fees and Free List as Evils in Concert-Giving 
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ciable difference. 


represents one of the difficulties which New York has solved. 
It has been trained to expect passes. 


MT 


does not want to pay for its music. 

Boston, and New England as a whole, 
have been experiencing the slump which 
was felt all over the country. It is not 
just a problem of this year. It is due to 
the attitude of the concert-goers, their 
lack of discrimination and their eager- 
ness to get something for nothing. The 
scarcity of suitable auditoriums through 
that section of the country also compli- 
cates the situation. 

The managerial field in Boston is 
not one whit different from New York or 
other large musical centers. As one 
leading manager put it, paraphrasing 
James Whitcomb Riley, the city proper 
is “knee deep” in music from mid-Octo- 
ber until June. Then follow teachers’ 
recitals, both voice and instrumental, up 
to the summer solstice, so that easily 
nine months through the calendar year 
music, good, bad and indifferent, is at 
the saturation point. The present sea- 
son does not differ from those preceding 
it, save as the season wanes it is ex- 
tremely difficult to muster a good audi- 
ence, no matter who the artist is. 


Richmond Recommends Education 


Aaron Richmond, local impresario, 
who has attracted wide attention in the 
New England field, said: “I seriously 
and frankly think that the way has not 
been sufficiently paved for the number of 
serious concerts and recitals that are 
given today. It is only by developing 
musical interest and appreciation that 
we can hope to better the present situ- 
ation. Our public unfortunately is not 
discerning. People will flock to the great 
artist for the sake of saying that they 
have heard so and so, but if asked to 
pass judgment on the merits of a new 
artist they will be at a complete loss to 
give an intelligent summary. The Euro- 
pean public has to its credit a musical 
background covering generations. It is 
comparatively recent that a love of music 
has been fostered in this country. As 
far as the New England States are con- 
cerned, we have to thank the many music 
clubs, educational and civic groups which 
are cooperating, to pave the way to a 
finer musical appreciation which will re- 
sult in more judicious concert attend- 
ance. My own experience proves these 
organizations are far more reliable than 
individuals, who present attractions with 
insufficient knowledge of procedure and 
lack of following. Despite the fact that 
general reports of the concert situation 
are rather discouraging, the current sea- 
son has been unusually active for me, 
and many new communities heretofore 
‘musical deserts’ have come to the fore 
by welcoming worth-while concerts.” 


Handley Suggests Cooperation 


A. H. Handley, regional director of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
said that a good attraction, with a real 
box-office value, properly advertised and 
properly managed, can be presented in 
New England without any trouble. “The 
great difficulty in New England is not 
cancellation by local managers, but can- 
cellation of concerts through illness or 
otherwise of artists. Unfortunately, in 
New England we could count the num- 
ber of first-class concert-giving auditori- 
ums on one hand, but this condition is 
being remedied from time to time 
in various cities and eventually will 
straighten itself out. Our high schools 
in New England, as new ones are being 
constructed, invariably are built to in- 
clude auditoriums of splendid design and 
sufficient capacity, ranging from eight 
hundred to two thousand. It is true that 
in a few instances we have a difficulty, as 
in the city of Lowell, where an endowed 
series of free lectures and concerts in- 
terfere sometimes with the success of 
concerts for which tickets arg sold.” 

It is, of course, difficult to expect peo- 
ple who can go to hear the Boston Sym- 
phony, Onegin and such like attractions 
for nothing to pay two dollars or more 
to hear programs with artists who per- 
haps are not as well known. 


EORGANIZATION of the business methods of concert-giving 
is necessary, the managers say, before the present situation 
hampering developments in the field can be rectified. Local 
managers, whose opinions have been received in connection 
with MUSICAL AMERICA’S investigation, agree with the New 
York managers that superficial changes will make no appre- 
In New England the continuance of the pass system 


The public 


Tee 


}CURTHER answers to MUSICAL AMERICA’S questionnaire 
on the concert problem indicate that the situation is, at 
bottom, the same throughout the country. The first article in 
this series, published on March 15, outlined pressing problems. 
The two subsequent articles presented opinions of New York 
Managers. Last week views of Baltimore Managers were published 
and this week Boston Managers discuss the New England field. 
The following statements are extracts from the opinions of the 


Bostonians: 
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above is frankly but a faint outline, we 
can truthfully say that our business in 
the last two years has developed 200 per 
cent. 


Artists’ Fees Too High 


“So far as radio is concerned, I cannot 
say that it either helps or hinders. All 
I can say is that our business is increas- 
ing as fast as we are able to take care 
of it. I think the crux of the whole situ- 
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“The way has not been sufficiently paved for the number of 
concerts and recitals that are given today.” 


“The difficulty in New England is not cancellation by local 
managers but cancellation by the artists.” 
“There are not enough first-class auditoriums in New England.” 
: “Local managers must be given an ‘even break’ in concerts.” 
: “The embryo artist should wait and work before seeking public 


attention.” 


ETT 


Another bad feature is to have man- 
agers outside of a community go into a 
community to give concerts without 
working in harmony with the existing 
local manager. If national managers 
will make up their minds to divide pos- 
sible profits with local managers, there 
will be an increased interest in first-class 
attractions. 

“T have personally adopted,” continued 
Mr. Handley, “the following practise—to 
establish in all centers a connection that 
can look after the interest of our office, 
under the guidance of the office itself, 
keeping in the forefront at all times the 
local management and local interest. We 
must tie the local interest to our work, 
otherwise it will decrease. As a result 
of our present methods, of which the 
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ation is this, the sooner we give local 
managers an even break on opportunities 
to make a profit, just so much sooner 
will the concert management business be 
on the same stable foundation as the sale 
of any staple merchandise. 

“When one considers that if an artist 
costs $2,500 and the capacity of a house 
is perhaps $3,500 and the cost of hall, 
advertising and other local expenses is 
$500 or $600, leaving a margin of but 
$400, if the house is sold out, then one 
must agree the margin is too small. 

“We really believe that a local man- 
ager’s profit should be on the same basis 
as the profits in any other business— 
commensurate with the investment made, 
time, thought and energy given. When 
a sane basis is arrived at there will be 





The Speculative Managers’ Difficulty 
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O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with much interest what my 
colleagues have said through your col- 
umns in respect to the concert situation 
throughout the country. I have noticed 
also what your interviewer says I said 
on that subject, particularly in respect 
to differentiating between “organization” 
local management, such as music clubs, 
educational institutions, symphony or- 
chestras, etc., as against speculative 
managers, whom she or your caption 
editor says I “score.” 

May I beg that you will make a slight 
correction. I most assuredly do not 
“score” or underestimate the importance 
of the speculative manager in the devel- 
opment of the love of good music 
throughout America. On the contrary, I 
only regret that the speculative manager 
who has to depend entirely for his or her 
support on the whims of the public, 
rather than upon some sort of organized 
auspices, is compelled to take risks that 
the music clubs, educational institutions, 
etc., do not have to take. 

The public which supports the specu- 
lative manager wants “names,” and the 
manager thinks he has to supply it at 
whatever cost. On the other hand, the 
music club or the educational institution 
or the symphony orchestra wants only 
superlative art, of which there is an 
abundance at terms infinitely lower than 
much that is secondary or even mediocre 
art. Hence the speculative local man- 
ager, speaking generally, is in a much 
less secure position than the clubs, co!- 
leges, etc.. that contract for an enormous 
volume of business which is conducted 
so quietly and without any extraordinary 
or flamboyant publicity that one might 
get the impression that this enormous 
business of the character I describe does 
not exist, but that the speculative class 
of business is predominant. My rough 
guess in this respect would be that the 
Art for Art’s sake business, which is 
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quiet but gilt-edged, represents approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of all the con- 
cert business that is done. 

Nevertheless, in a town where a club 
or a college does not exist any musical 
development at all depends upon the ac- 
tivities and the nerve of the speculative 
manager, and the activities of this class 
of manager stimulate a public which 
comes first out of curiosity to “see” a 
personality that in newspaper parlance 
is “good front-page stuff,’ but after a 
while learns to come and “hear” superla- 
tive art and learns to differentiate as 
between good art, not so good art and 
no art at all, and learns, moreover, that 
much of the best art in the world is the 
unsensational and least exploited sort. I 
think I might venture the opinion that 
the speculative local manager whose pub- 
lie demands of him “four figure” artists 
does not get near the value for his money 
as does the music club or college or sym- 
phony orchestra whose publics rely en- 
tirely upon the seasoned judgment of the 
ones who do the engaging. 

As these observations are 
to your investigation as to “What is 
wrong with the concert situation?” I 
would summarize by expressing the opin- 
ion that nothing is wrong with it, except 
that many local managers and manage- 
ments are unable to gain that measure of 
confidence of their publics which enables 
them to present the very best art values 
(which the local manager knows all 
about years before the public at large) 
while the cost of these artists is still low. 

The local manager who has the full 
confidence of his or her public can pre- 
sent successfully and profitably artists 
of (at present) moderate cost who are 
as great, or greater, artistically than 
“attractions” commanding, or demand- 
ing, double, treble and quadruple these 
artists of moderate cost. 

LOUDON CHARLTON. 

New York City, March 31, 1924. 
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Too Many Artists, Says Newmar 

Richard Newman, who besides th: 
dividual management of artists 
charge of the Steinert Concerts 5°! 
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Letter of Berlioz 
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; By G. JEAN AUBRY 


wrote them, 





} OWEVER accustomed one may be in classifying papers, seeking 
out documents and handling letters still alive with the pres- 
ence, distant though it may be, of the man or woman who 
chance keeps in 
unlooked for joys and emotions, both keen and lasting, pro- 
vided the collector has not had all his imagination destroyed 


store for the investigator 


by his hobby and is still in possession of the faculty of keeping alive before 
his mental vision the fleeting images of great artists, witty women or 
quaint passersby who, although they may not be leading figures in history, 
are none the less possessed of charm and interest. 


A friend who sets himself the happy 
task of collecting letters from artists 
who are dear to him placed in my hands 

'a few days ago an unpublished letter 
‘of Berlioz addressed to Seghers, one of 
his friends, the actual text of which 
follows: 
16th December, 1832. 
Vy dear friend, 

[ am very tired, unstrung and 
exhausted; well-nigh dead and yet 
| must follow my rough path. I 
am about to give my concert again, 
maybe this day week. May I again 
reckon on your kindness? I believe 
[ shall pull through, notwithstand- 
ing the increase in the expenses, 
when all those who are not in- 
terested have been paid. Goodbye, 
| feel so sad at not seeing Htte. 
Smithson this evening that I have 
no ideas whatever. I shall not see 
her again until tomorrow. Last eve- 
ning has been a tearful one for botn 
of us. She is endowed with a deep 
and true sensitiveness which I did 
not suspect in her. I love her as 
I did on the first day and I believe 1 
can rely on her love, but she 
trembles and hesitates and she does 
not know what decision to take; 
how will it all end? 

Goodbye, I shall let you know the 
day of the rehearsal. Habeneck is 
all aglow and he wants me to stay 
longer in Paris so as to enable him 
to arrange for my Symphonie with 
La Société des Concerts. 

One cannot tell what he thinks 
within himself, but let us judge by 
the deeds only. Goodbye once more. 

Your sincere friend, 
” H. Berlioz. 


pruns as 


This letter may, at first sight, appear 
to offer no special character or interest, 
ii one is not acquainted with the cir- 
‘umstances of Berlioz’s life; but if one 


knows them, it at once becomes illumined 


with all the passions of the heart. 
Meeting Inspired Music 


It is known that “Htte. Smithson,” 
mentioned in this letter, is no other than 
Henrietta Smithson, the Irish actress, 
who was to become the wife of the 
great composer. Five years before, on 
Dec. 11, 1827, he had seen her in Paris 
at the Odéon in a _ performance of 
English actors who were giving “Ham- 
let” with Kemble playing that part. 
Miss Smithson was playing Ophelia. an” 
Berlioz, although without knowledge of 





iricature of Berlioz by One of His 
Contemporaries 





English, was upset by this apparition. 
Four days after he saw her again in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and this humble, 
twenty-four year old musician was 
seized with a violent passion for the 
actress, violent like all his feelings. It 
was under the stimulus of such a pas- 
sion and the various feelings of his 
soul that he composed in 1829 “Les Huit 
Scénes de Faust” and in 1830 “La 
Symphonie Fantastique.” 

During that same period the glorious 
actress of 1827, after playing in Paris, 
at Rouen, at Bordeaux, in England and 
at Amsterdam, had witnessed the grad- 
ual waning of her glory and seen her 
fame go down to the point of having 
to accept an engagement as super, or 
something very much like it, at the 
Opéra Comique of Paris. 

Meanwhile Berlioz’s passion had also 


grown colder and found an outlet in 
music. The Prix de Rome, which he had 
obtained in 1830, had kept him away 


from Paris for over a year and the re- 
membrance of Henrietta Smithson was 
becoming fainter. 


Fortunes Reversed 


He left Rome in the spring of 1832, 
returned to France by slow stages, spent 
the summer with his family in Dauphine, 
reached Paris on Nov. 7 and one month 
later gave a concert at the Conserva- 
toire, which was attended by Henrietta 
Smithson. She had also come back to 
Paris shortly before, and she was striv- 
ing to support a company of English 
actors who were giving performances at 
the Italian Theater. The parts were 
now reversed; the popular actress and 
the young unknown musican had had 
respectively become an actress on the 
decline, struggling against ill-luck and 
debts, and a young holder of the Prix de 
Rome, acknowledged by common consent 
as a sort of genius whose name was in 
every mouth and whom all young artists 
were beginning to regard as a leader. 

The two young people met again; they 
saw each other on the eve of the day 
when this letter was written, and in the 
sunshine of their love the former 
haughtiness of the one and the vexation 
of having been rejected in the other 
vanished. This proved an important 
landmark in Berlioz’s life, for on that 
day his fate was sealed; he again fell 
under the spell which gave us “La Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.” Now he had but 
one aim, to marry Henrietta Smithson 
in spite of all pecuniary difficulties, her 
failure as an actress and the opposition 
of his family. 


A Personality Revealed 


The whole personality of Berlioz is 
contained in this letter. He had already 


forgotten that his stay at Rome had 
succeeded in detaching his interest in 
Henrietta Smithson and that in the 


meantime he had been on the point of 
marrying another woman. He wrote in 
good faith: “I love her as I did on the 
first day.” He had that power of the 
Southerner’s imagination which neither 
failures nor years could ever extinguish. 
Yet all the same, that enthusiast who 
at times seemed to lose the sense of 
reality, retained the clear vision of those 
who rejoice in action, prompt and sure. 
He did not rest on the success of his 
first concert and directly after prepared 
another. Despite all the enthusiasm 
shown him by Habeneck, the conductor, 
he felt that the latter might not be so 
fervent as he wished to appear. “One 
cannot tell what he thinks within him- 
self.” In fact, at the next concert 
Habeneck stole away and left to some- 
one else the risk of facing the public. 


What thoughts this sheet of paper 
evokes, with its writing by an over- 
wrought hand which reflects like a 


mirror the love, ardor and courage, as 
well as the weariness and defiance, of 
Berlioz, which were the feelings that 
constantly divided his life and gave to 


Recall 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ 


Whose Strength of Character Is Shown Again in a Recently Discovered Letter to a Friend, 
Written in Paris at a Critical Period of His Life 


his work that romantic note, both force- 
ful and bitter, which in the domain of 
the mind as well as in that of the 


History of Music has ever placed Berlioz 
at an equal distance between Liszt and 
Wagner. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

OFFERS TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Examinations to Be Held for Free In- 

struction Under Teachers of 
Master School 

CuicaGco, April 5.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College has announced the examina- 
tion dates for the free scholarships that 
are offered by teachers in the summer 
master school, which opens June 30. 

The preliminary examinations will be 


as follows: June, 22, Sunday 10a. m., for 
’ . 


the Xaver Scharwenka piano scholar- 
ship comprising two lessons a_ week; 
2 p. m., for the Leopold Auer violin 


scholarship comprising one personal les- 
Monday, at 10 
voice 


week; June 23, 
a. m., for the Richard 
scholarship, two private lessons a week; 
at 12, for the Hinkle voice 
scholarship, two private lessons a week; 
at 2 p. m., for the Leon Sametini violin 
scholarship, two private lessons a week; 
June 24, Tuesday, at 10 a. m., for the 
Herbert Witherspoon voice scholarship, 
two private lessons a week; at 2 p. m., 
for the William S. Brady voice scholar- 
ship, two private lessons a_ week; 
June 25, Wednesday, at 10 a. m., for 
the Sergei Klibansky voice scholarship, 
two private lessons a week; at 2 p. m., 
for the Percy Rector Stephens voice 
scholarship, two private lessons a week, 
and restricted to students of teachers 
enrolled with or having studied with 
Mr. Stephens; at 4 p. m., the Clarence 
Eddy organ scholarship, a private one- 
hour lesson each week. 

The final examinations will be held on 
Thursday and Friday following the pre- 


son a 
Hageman 


Florence 


liminary examinations, and no applica- 
tions for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived after the preliminary examina- 
tions have been held. The number of 
contestants for each of the scholarships 
is restricted to fifty, but contestants may 
enter the competition for more than one 
scholarship if they so desire. 


Elsa Alsen Coming for Tour in Fall 

Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, 
achieved outstanding successes aS a 
member of the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany a year ago, will return to America 
next season for an extensive tour under 
the direction of Annie Friedberg. Mme. 
Alsen will make her first appearance in 
New York about the middle of October. 
She will give recitals in other cities and 
will also appear in special Wagnerian 
performances with orchestra. 


who 


London Radio Listeners Hear 


Dupré Playing in New York 


ARCEL DUPRE’S farewell 

organ recital, at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium in New York on 
April 1, was picked up by radio 
stations in London, according to : 
cable reports received here. Mr. ; 
Dupré is the organist of the Cathe-_ : 
dral of Notre Dame and an effort 
was made to reach Paris in broad- 
easting his concert, given for 
French War Veterans in America. 
No word was received as_ to 
whether the concert was heard in 
France, but several English sta- 
tions, including the Wanamaker 
London office, reported that it had 
been heard clearly there. 
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Where Shall Americans Make Opera Careers? overt 1 tom -.. . 





William S. Brady, New York Teacher of Singing, Discusses Problems of Aspirants for the Lyric Stage 


—Prepare Réles in This Country and Seek Opportunities Abroad, He Advises—Finds 
| Germany Hospitable 





ILLIAM §. BRADY, the 
well-known New York 
teacher of, singing, who 
has pupils singing in 
opera in this country 
and in Europe, and who 
is a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing, has de- 
cided views upon the musical situation 
in this country as regards the future 
for the American student of singing. 

He has taught: for twenty-five years, 
first in his home town of Cincinnati as 
assistant to his former teacher, Lino 
Mattioli, of the College of Music, then 
in his own studio in New York, and for 
the last three years in Chicago and in 
Munich during the summer season. Thus 
he feels a certain sense of judgment by 
comparison. 

With the legion of students who take 
up music every years, in the hope of 
making careers, the state of things has 
become one which gives the thoughtful 
observer pause for reflection. 

“American teachers of ssinging,” says 
Mr. Brady, “have banded together to 
raise the standards of their profession 
in every way, and now the politicians of 
the nation are taking notice of the teach- 
ers as a profession. Something may 
come of this, but it cannot come a mo- 
ment too soon. The eternal question 
arises, ‘Where is the young and inex- 
perienced singer to make a career, espe- 
cially the one who is interested in be- 
coming an operatic artist?’ There is no 
need to say that too many students 
aspire to such a career. This is a big 
country and we are heirs to many Euro- 
pean characteristics derived from our 
immediate ancestors, and there is no rea- 
son in the world why we should escape 
having many pupils with operatic aspira- 
tions. These aspirations need not suffer 
any weakness of growth in being trans- 
planted to America. 

“In Europe the young operatic as- 
pirant finds it the most natural thing in 
the world to seek an operatic début and 
career in his own country, be it France, 
Germany or Italy. But what is there in 
the operatic line in our country? The 
Metropolitan, the Chicago Civic Opera, 
the San Carlo Company and a few, a very 
few small organizations, most of them 
functioning only for a very short period 
each year. The direction of the Metro- 
politan has said that America’s foremost 
opera house is not a school; that it can- 
not exploit untrained artists and can 
deal only with well-schooled ones. The 
fact remains that the institution which 
shall make a point of developing the 
American operatic aspirant will perform 
an artistic and patriotic service of the 
highest type. I can imagine no greater 
claim for existence and for glory than is 
given by the prosecution of just such a 
function. In the first place, no artist 
was ever made in a studio. It can’t be 
done. A student is made ready to be an 
artist, but only when he faces an audi- 
ence which has paid for admission can 
his professional career as an artist really 
commence. Where then is the American 
student for the opera to find his début? 
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William S. Brady and Friends on the Steps of Schloss Steinach in Bavaria. 


Mr. Brady Is 


Seated and Standing Behind Him Is His Pupil, Lawrence Wolff, Leading Tenor of 


the Ulm Opera 


“It is an open question in my mind 


whether years of doing small parts in 
the big opera companies really help the 
young singer to any extent. A person 


does not learn a great deal in any career 
unless he has responsibility. A singer 
who wishes to become someone in the 
operatic world should become accus- 
tomed from the very beginning to as- 
suming the responsibility of a principal 
part. Hence my advice to all pupils aim- 
ing at grand opera is to get big parts, 
no matter how small the stage. Better 
to be a large fish in a small pond. You 
can always change the pond if you be- 
come important enough. 

“And how is this to be done—and 
where? Certainly not on this side of the 
Atlantic at present unless one is so for- 
tunate as to be accepted by Mr. DeFeo 
or in Miss Dillon’s Opera Players. I 
would advise the pupil to prepare him- 
self thoroughly as regards répertoire, 
diction and action on this side of the 
Atlantic among his own people. Then 
when he is ready, let him apply for ad- 
mission to one of the smaller companies 
in one of the European countries. 

“T am quite aware that this demands 
that not only shall the American have 
voice and talent, but financial backing 
and the courage to prosecute a difficult 
career in a foreign country amidst 
strange environments, dealing with peo- 
ple speaking a foreign language and by 
no means interested in the development 
of an American operatic career. This is 
a hard sentence and the American who 
accepts it must do so in a spirit of 
sportsmanship, since conditions in his 
own country and the apathy of his own 
fellow-citizens have pronounced it. 

“The student has the choice of Italy, 
France and Germany. I have at present 
students in Italy and in Germany, and 
frankly I see most chance for the Ameri- 
can in Germany. I have visited Ger- 
many for the last three summers solely 
to ascertain the state of mind of the 
German people as regards the American 
débutant in Germany and the chance 
such an American runs. In all fairness 
and in sincere appreciation I wish to 
state that I have had nothing but the 
kindest treatment there, both socially 
and professionally, and of the four 
pupils whom I took to Germany with me 
Jast summer three are already singing in 
German opera companies. The personal 
experience of each of the three is most 
interesting and each one gives me the 
artistic satisfaction. so often denied to 
the American teacher, of seeing his 
pupils expanding and growing in a pro- 
fessional capacity. I feel that in making 
these three trips to Europe I have done 
the most American thing possible in put- 


ting these three young Americans into 
operatic positions at present not avail- 
able to them in their own country. 


Europe’s Debt to America 


“Lilli Lehmann says in her autobiogra- 
phy that German music and German art- 
ists owe a very great deal to America. 
This is certainly true, not only of Ger- 
many, but of other European countries 
as well. We give the European artists 
the opportunity to sing in one of the 
finest opera houses in the world, and we 
pay them salaries such as they would 
never get in Europe. And also this in- 
troduction to the American opera house, 
whether it be in New York or in Chicago, 
gives these European artists an entry 
into our lucrative concert field and into 
the equally lucrative phonograph world, 
which is of the greatest advantage to 
them. Therefore, any way that you look 
at it, it is time that some reciprocation 
was given to our native-born and native- 
trained American singers. 

“A thing that frequently arouses my 
indignation is the careless criticism lev- 
eled against the American teacher and 
student by people insufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the situation and capable of giv- 
ing that cheapest of all things—critical 
advice. It is frequently said that Ameri- 
can pupils are impatient and do not 
know how to study. I deny this flatly. 
They are indeed impatient at conditions 
which make it difficult for them to carve 
out a career in their own country. Our 
students do know how to study, but it is 
one thing to prepare roles when you 
know that a début is possible in twenty 
different places and quite another when 
there is but a mere possibility of singing 
them somewhere some time. 

“As a vocal teacher who loves his call- 
ing and who is thoroughly interested in 
the development of opera in America for 
Americans, I am tired of destructive 
criticism and advice from _ outsiders. 
How, pray, do European artists begin? 
Why in small houses, then in larges ones 
and finally perhaps they arrive at one of 
the big international houses? This is the 
chance, I hope, for the American student, 
and he is worth it, for almost every time 
he has been given a chance he has made 
good.” 


Elisabeth Rethberg will sing the so- 
prano parts in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Bach’s Cantata, “Holy Is the 
Man,” in the performance to be given 
by the New York Philharmonic and the 
Schola Cantorum in Carnegie Hall on 
Avril 17. 

lll the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 


London’s “Old Vic” 


XFORD UNIVERSITY , 

confer the degree of Master 
Arts upon Lilian Baylis, mana; 
of the “Old Vic,” a famous Le:, 
don theater. Under Miss Bay! 
sponsorship opera has been p 
sented to the people at minim 
prices. A_ report received |; 
week from England indicates t! 
the award is to be made in rec 
nition of Miss Baylis’ services 


the interest of art education 
the masses. The “Old Vic” vy 
built in 1816 under the name 


Royal Coburg Theater and, thor 
situated in a poor quarter 
London, for a time enjoyed po; 
larity with fashionable audien 
Later it became the scene of chea; 
and in some cases demoralizing 
productions. It was renamed 
Royal Victoria in honor of th 
Queen in 1833. The theater was 
purchased by Miss Baylis’ aunt 
Emma Cons, who determined 
change the policy of the hou 
For a time the audiences o7 
London slums did not appreciat: 
good drama, but when the theate: 
was taken over by Miss Baylis, wh 
included in the répertoire Shakes. 
peare and grand opera, it grad- 
ually attracted a following, win- 
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= ning audiences from across th 
= river. 
DUTCH COMPOSER TO TOUR 





Elizabeth Kuyper Will Appear in Pro. 
grams of Own Works Next Season 


Elizabeth Kuyper, noted Dutch con. 
poser, conductor and pianist, who can 
to America recently for the purpos 
founding a women’s symphony orchestre 
such as she conducted in England, Hol- 
land and Germany, will be heard exten- 
sively in concert next season. Mme 
Kuyper is arranging a special program, 
which will include many of her ow 


compositions, for presentation _ befor 
clubs and various educational institu- 
tions. 

Before coming to America, Mme 


Kuyper was prominent in the musica 
life of Europe. She was the first and 
only woman to win the Mendelssoh 
Prize for Composition, which was 
awarded to her by a jury headed 

Joachim. Before the war, she was 
chosen as the first and only woman 1! 
structor in composition at the Hochschult 
fiir Musik in Berlin, an institution from 
which many American artists have re 
ceived their training. Max Bruch was 
head of the department of compositio! 
a position which was later filled 

Engelbert Humperdinck, and with bot 
of whom Mme. Kuyper studied. She w 
have the assistance of various prominem 
artists in programs of her own wor! 


Bethlehem Hears Easton Symphon) 


BETHLEHEM, PA., April 5.—The Fas 
ton Symphony, Earle Laros, conduct 
gave a successful program at the ku 
Theater on the evening of March 25. 1 
orchestra showed itself to be an organ: 
zation of symphonic caliber and und 
the leadership of Mr. Laros had a! 
usual success. 


—_ 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfé 


RIVOLI, “™=3e22: AT 


49th STREET 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 


In 
“THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 
By GEORGE ADE 
A Paramount. Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTR _ 


RIALTO, BROADWAY A! 


42nd STREE! 
JACKIE COOGAN 


In 
“A BOY OF FLANDERS” i 
With TEDDY, the Famous DOG 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JA7/ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
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dt 
Broadway at 51s! te 
PI EDWARD BOW: 
Managing Dire «' 


GOLDWYN Presents 
“NELLIE THE BEAUTIFU! 
CLOAK MODEL” 


With Claire Windsor, Lew Cody, Mae B 
Raymond Griffith, 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE “MIKADO’ 
with Frank Moulan 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 


etc. 
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How the Styles Change in Music—Ava- 
lanche of Conductors To Descend on 
America—The End of a Perfect Day 
for Jobless Leaders—How a Little 
Hamlet Won Musical Fame on One 
Day, and Lost It the Next—American 
Singers Who Defy the Metropolitan 
Prompter—Making Symphonic Music 
Sell Real Estate—English Prepare Wel- 
come for Galli-Curci—Monteux to Re- 
linquish Boston Symphony Baton, 
Carrying Good Will of Everyone—See- 
ing Red and Other Colors—Saenger 
Steps Out of the Beaten Track—A 
Musical Chat Overheard in a Restau- 


rant—The Versatile Mary Decides on a 
New Role. 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Fashions change in music, you know, 
just as swiftly and frequently as in 
women’s dress. Half a dozen years ago, 
you will reeall, a flock of violinists de- 
scended on us, and all during that season 
fiddlers were the rage. Every concert 


course in the land was studded with vio- 
linists—mostly young Russians, by the 
bye, from the atelier of our most eminent 
pedagogue. Some of the few survivors 
of this memorable violin season are 
Heifetz and Toscha Seidel. 

Then suddenly the fashion changed 
and pianists landed on our fair country 
like a cloud of locusts. I wouldn’t dare 
enumerate all the names of these vir- 
tuosi for fear I might omit half a hun- 
dred—then I would have a sweet time 
with these eloquent creatures. 

Lo! once again the scene changes and 
we have the fashion mirror alive with 
sopranos — coloratura, dramatic, lyric, 
tall, short, thin, plump, all shapes and 
sizes and kinds. 

* * x 

And now we are about to see fashion 
change in favor of a rather neglected 
type of artist—I predict that next season 
will see foreign conductors all the rage 
in musical circles. ; 
First of all, we have the promise of a 
Visit from Stravinsky, the fascinating 
modernist who will probably be brought 
here by a certain musical organization in 
New York. Stravinsky will conduct 
some of his own daring compositions and 
no doubt his new ballets. 

'hen there is Koussevitzky, who will 
arrive on our shores next fall to suc- 
ceed Monteux as the head of the Boston 
Symphony. 

\ll conductors, you know, are usually 

ists of more or less distinction on 

me instrument—Stokowski is an or- 
fanist, Damrosch a pianist, Stock a 
cellist. However, Koussevitzky is not 


‘atished with any of these more conven- 


nal instruments, so he plays the 
ible-bass viol, that huge form of dog- 


‘ennel which decorates the back rows of 


orchestras. Then, too, Koussevitzky 
ot only reputedly a fine musician, but 


ne is the husband of a_ fabulously 
Wealthy lady. 
I prophesy that there will be 


nge rumblings in Back Bay seven 
ths from now. 
* 


ok * 


aking of instruments of torture, I 
da double-bass solo at one time, and 
‘vent yet recovered from the shock. 
soloist was a very fine French musi- 
named Goldstein, who was with the 
nm Symphony. He played Gounod’s 

Maria’”—at least, he declared it 


was “Ave Maria,” but for the world of 
me I couldn’t detect the melody in those 
cavernous, subterranean rumbles. 

ok * ok 

But I haven’t begun to tell you of all 
the conductors who are slated to hold the 
stage next season. Besides Koussevitzky 
and Stravinsky, we suspect that Felix 
Weingartner may come. For a time it 
seemed that Weingartner would foresake 
the Vienna Volksoper and take up the 
Boston Symphony baton. However, it is 
now certain that Koussevitzy will land 
that job. 

Arnold Schénberg, known in polite 
circles as the Roaring Anarchist of Com- 
position, may also favor us with a visit. 
It appears that this voleano is anxious 
to conduct some of our orchestras as a 
guest and to teach us a little more about 
his kind of ultra-modernism. Schén- 
berg, you know, thinks that Beethoven, 
Wagner and the rest made a mistake 
when they based their harmonic rules 
on the melodious form of music known 
as the “triad.” It is Schénberg’s phi- 
losophy of music and life that anything 
and everything is permissible, so he 
bases his creations not on the triad, the 
basis of all music, but on the second. 


When Schonberg conducts in New 
York, I hope to be visiting in Los 


Angeles or San Francisco. 

Then there is Ravel, the French com- 
poser, who a few years ago was consid- 
ered rather a revolutionist, but who is 
now accepted as a more or less docile 
conformist. 

Medtner is another conductor who is 
scheduled to introduce himself. We 
know this Russian is a composer of facile 
melodious songs, and next season we 
shall have the opportunity of hearing 
him conduct. He is said to be an excel- 
lent pianist. 

Schneevoigt, the Finnish conductor, 
likewise looks forward to some guest ap- 
pearances—of course he isn’t angling for 
a stray baton in this country. 

Serafin, the famous operatic leader of 
Milan, will also be with us, I hear. 

Eight new conductors! No wonder 
our critics feel rather down-hearted at 
the prospect. Wouldn’t there be a beau- 
tiful hullabaloo if the modernists of this 
group could be induced to give a joint 
program? A good place would be the 
Zoo. 

Well, as long as the world is topsy- 
turvy these days why aren’t we in the 
musical world entitled to our legitimate 
share of this fashionable madness? 

x * 

If you wander up in the neighborhood 
of Eighty-sixth Street and Third Avenue 
these days, you are likely to find a clus- 
ter of men outside with all kinds of 
instrument-cases under their arms, talk- 
ing in excited whispers. And no wonder 
—only last week a decree of the courts 
dissolved this union and placed all au- 
thority with Union Local No. 802. 

But there is an inside story to the pro- 
ceedings. Each of the 5000 musicians 
who belong to this dissolved union feels 
at this moment that he is potentially a 
wealthy man. 

Some years ago, when a court order 
dissolved a union (in Chicago, I believe), 
all the organization’s funds were divided 
equally among the charter members. As 
the Eighty-sixth Street building is worth 
almost a million dollars, and if the money 
is divided equally among the 5000 mem- 
bers, each musician would receive $2,000 
—not a bad little dividend! 

* K * 

Although no official announcement has 
been given out by Mr. Gatti, it is definite 
in my mind that we are to hear “Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” I feel sure that this 
epochal, shimmering opera will be given, 
for the simple reason that Edward John- 
son has been discovered recently walking 
down Fifth Avenue in a meditative mood 
with a “Pelléas” score under his arm. 
If this young Canadian tenor interprets 
“Pelléas” as skillfully as he does the 
role of Avito in Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
de Tre Rei,” we shall witness an inspir- 
ing revival at the Metropolitan next 
year. * oe * 

The real estate men in southern Cali- 
fornia are employing large orchestras to 
draw prospective buyers. I hear that 
one concern a short distance from Los 
Angeles has been so successful with its 
symphony orchestra selling scheme that 
its competitors threaten to stage rival 
opera performances. 

Perhaps some of the distirguished for 
eign conductors will be at the disposal of 


these land agents next season, who 
knows? * * #* 
With the idea of preventing voters 


being unduly influenced by the emotional 
effect of certain old-time marches and 
songs, the German government in power 
has just issued an edict which prohibits 
bands playing at political assemblies. 
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Viatora's Pen Studies of Celebrities 





A Member of a Famous Musécal Family and an Edueator of Distinction, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch Has for Many Years Fulfilled a Signal Service in the Inculcation of the 


Best Musical Ideals in the Young Musician. 
Musical Art, He Has Been a Valued Guide and Mentor to Fledgling Artists. 


As Head of the New York Institute of 
His Long 


Period of Activity Included Thirteen Years as Conductor of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, a Post in Which He Succeeded His Brother, Walter Damrosch, Who Re- 
sumed the Baton with This Society in 1917 for a Second Term of Four Years 





Recognizing the tremendous influence of 
music, General von Seekt of the German 
“Reichswehr,” or National Guard, has 
issued an order forbidding bands to play 
av any election rally. 

If these German bands are of the same 
type as the little German bands which 
play at American elections, we think that 
General von Seekt is a wise and humane 
soldier. 

* ok 4: 

Bach! The very name of the grandad 
of music sends a shudder through the 
spine of our devoted friends of jazz! As 
to listening to the compositions of Bach, 
they had just as leave be locked up in 
some musty museum with a pile of San- 
skrit and Egyptian manuscripts to de- 


cipher. At least that is what our friends 
think. As a matter of fact, if they could 
become properly introduced to Papa 


Bach, they would become as infatuated 
with his wondrously melodious tunes as 
they would with the jangle and thump- 
thump or the latest hit by Berlin or 
Gershwin. 

How do I know this? I can prove it. 
Only last week Philip Gordon, director 
of music in the South Side High School 
of Newark, N. J., staged an all-Bach 
program. Gordon had one of Bach’s 
compositions arranged for—now, guess 
which instrument? You never would 
guess. It was for the harmonica! The 
unique use of this instrument recalls 
that the harmonica has been indorsed by 
some leading musicians as an ideal me- 
dium of musical instruction in the public 
schools. The children and the great 
audience devoured that Bach program. 
That is the only way to express it. 
One little fellow, when he was asked for 
his opinion of Bach, summed it up: 
“That guy Bach sure was the cat’s whis- 
kers!” 

Now, who has the heart to say that 
Papa Bach is “dry?” 

<< * * 

Stories had been flying through the 
dark underground channels, known only 
to jobless conductors, of a highly impor- 
tant orchestral post in New York that 
might be vacated next autumn. 

It is an open secret in musical circles 
that certain forces have been actively 
working against Van Hoogstraten, the 
gifted young conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, and, until the official an- 
nouncement of his reengagement last 
week, the fate of this excellent musician 
was rather uncertain. 

I happen to know that half a dozen 
batonless conductors, all of them more or 
less of high standing, have been casting 
envious glances in the direction of the 
Philharmonic. Just what started the 
rumor I don’t know, but a string of lead- 
ers, each speaking a different language— 
not one of them English, by the way— 
have been fondling hopes of capturing 


Van Hoogstraten’s stick. Some went tuo 
the expense of hiring orchestras so they 
could prove their rare talents. 

The news of Van Hoogstraten’s re- 
engagement, together with the renewal 
of the contracts of Mengelberg and Had- 
ley, quiets all these reports and will end, 
I trust, this rather shameless rivalry. 
Not only is Van Hoogstraten reengaged, 
but he is to conduct the summer series in 
the New York Stadium. 

In connection with Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten’s Stadium series (which he will 
conduct jointly with Fritz Reiner, leader 
of the Cincinnati Symphony), I am au- 
thoritatively informed that the contests 
for soloists, will be staged on a somewhat 
different plan this year, so as to give a 
fairer opportunity for worthy American 
artists. This is just as it should be. 

* *e x 

There is one consolation for the crowd 
of hungry conductors who have been 
after Van Hocgstraten’s scalp—and that 
is in Pittsburgh. Your news columns 
carried the story a week ago that public- 
spirited citizens in Pittsburgh were tired 
of the infamy of the famous slogan, 
“City of Millionaires,” and were endeav- 
oring to establish a symphony orchestra 
and thus broadcast the town as a “City 
of Music.” So far, no conductor has been 
selected by Pittsburgh—so here’s luck 
to all the jobless ones. 

* * 

When I read in your columns last week 
that Conductor Artur Bodanzky of the 
Metropolitan had published an open let- 
ter which he had sent to the editor of De) 
Tag of Berlin, defending the Metropoli- 
tan’s attitude in the case of Barbara 
Kemp, I was just a bit amused. We all 
know that Mr. Gatti was perfectly justi- 
fied in allowing Mme. Kemp to leave the 
company because, truth to tell, this lady 
did not reach the Metropolitan’s stand- 
ard. 

On the other hand, it has been freely 
whispered that it was solely Mr. Bodan- 
zky’s enthusiasm for the art of Barbara 
Kemp that led to her engagement. Poor 
3odanzky must have felt pretty blue to 
have seen himself reversed. 

+ * kK 

The passing away of Mrs. William 
Guard, wife of the publicity director of 
the Metropolitan, caused by _ burns, 
brought grief to everyone who knew that 
charming woman. Perhaps it will bring 
scme little consolation to the afflicted 
Guard to know that he is surrounded by 
devoted friends and sympathizers. Mrs. 
Guard was a cultured personality and 
for more than a quarter of a century had 
shared her life with Billy. 

xk * Fs 

The little town of 
disturbed just now. 


Spillville, Iowa, is 
This hamlet, whose 


{Continued on page 8] 
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scle claim to fame rested upon the belief 
that Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” 
was composed in its midst, was so elated 
over the fact that it had won distinction 
that some good ladies proposed to erect a 
tablet in the main square. 

Just as a fund was being raised for 
the monument, J. J. Kovarik, a musician 
who formerly lived in Spillville, comes 
forward and denies that the “New World 
Symphony” was composed in that local- 
ity. Dvorak did, however, admits Mr. 
Kovarik, compose ‘the Quartet in F, Opus 
96, within the city limits of Spillville. 

Thus poor Spillville’s bid for fame 
comes to naught! 

* * * 


Have you ever noticed how the poor, 
trembling singers at the opera keep 
their eyes glued on the prompter’s box, 
particularly at a début performance? 
This tension on the part of the artist 
always disturbs me; for, after all, the 
singers should interpret their réles and 
not forever hang on the word of the 
presiding being underneath that mys- 
terious box in the center of the stage. 

Signor Marchesi, the Metropolitan’s 
prompter, declares that the American 
singers in the company are nerveless 
and can dispense with his services more 
readily than the singers of other na- 
tionalities, and sometimes they disregard 
him altogether. 

For example, Queena Mario, the young 
American coloratura, scarcely ever be- 
stows a look on the prompter’s box. Of 
course, this does not please Signor Mar- 
chesi, for a conscientious souffler likes to 
have the artist dependent upon him— 
if not macché, why engage a prompter? 

When little Mario was singing Gilda 
for the first time, she and Marchesi 

“had words” during the performance. 
Miss Mario had sung the rdéle on the 
road with Scotti’s opera forces, but 
Marchesi was not apprised of this fact 
and was consequently on the sharp watch 
for any signs of nervousness and slips 
of memory on the part of Miss Mario. 

Suddenly, during the introduction to 
“Caro Nome,” the soprano turned her 
back to the audience, contrary to the 
established tradition, and started up- 
stage. Marchesi, convinced that the 
little lady had forgotten the aria com- 
pletely, hissed out, “Come forward!” but 
Miss Mario paid no attention to him. 
“Come forward!” he hissed again. 

By this time Miss Mario, fully in con- 
trol of her gestures and movements, de- 
cided to turn, and so turn she did. 

“Come down-stage,” sotto voiced Mar- 
chesi. 

Then Miss 
halt. 

“Will you shut up?” she called softly 


Mario decided to call a 


but incisively in the direction of the 
prompter’s box. “I know what I am 
doing.” 


Marchesi threw up his hands in horror. 

Relating the story afterward, he ex- 
claimed: “These Americans, they none 
of them have any nerves and that Mario 
is the worst of all! Fancy a girl sing- 
ing Gilda fr the first time in the world’s 
greatest overa house and telling the 
prompter to shut up, that she knew what 
she was doing!” 

ok k ak 


Word comes from London telling of an 
unprecedented advance sale for the two 
concerts of Mme. Galli-Curci announced 
on Jan. 4 to be given in Royal Albert 
Hall, under the local concert direction of 
Lionel Powell. The interesting and 
extraordinary feature of this announce- 
ment is that the concerts are not sched- 
uled to take place until October next. 
So it would appear that our staid English 
cousins have actually disturbed them- 
selves betimes, in fact ahead of time and 
within three weeks after the first an- 
nouncement purchased no less than 20,- 
000 tickets for the two concerts. More 
than this Mr. Powell frankly states in an 
interview published in the London Daily 
Chronicle that he has been besieged by 
people for more tickets, and the indica- 
tions are that the distinguished prima 
donna characterized in the English press 
as the “idol of America,” will find it 
necessary to increase her allotment of 
London concerts to four or five. 

It would appear that she is destined 
to duplicate her really extraordinary 
American popularity. Incidentally. it 
may be proper to mention that during 
her stay in the British Isles, Mme. Galli- 
Curci will be heard in about thirty 
concerts. This will constitute her for- 
eign tour and will bring her back to 
New York in time to begin her regular 
operatic engagement at the Metropolitan 


in early January. This visit to London 
will be the first time Mme. Galli-Curci 
has appeared in the British Empire in 
public, either in concert or opera. 

I understand that her managers, 
Evans & Salter, who have a contract 
with the prima donna covering the entire 
world have had requests for time in 
South America and Australia, in the 
latter country the local managers offer- 
ing a guarantee for any season up to 
1929. 

* * * 

When Pierre Monteux leaves. the 
United States within a few weeks, he 
will carry with him the cordial good will 
of all Bostonians and music-lovers in 
general. Monteux really rescued the 
Boston Symphony from oblivion. The 
Muck episode, you remember, dragged 
this noble ensemble through the mire 
and for a time it looked as if the or- 
chestra would pass out of existence. 

Major Higgtnson disinherjted his 
favorite and so the organization was 
forced to win recognition on its own 
merits without any large outside endow- 
ment. Mr. Monteux welded the orchestra 
into a fine, smooth-playing ensemble. 

He not only won the confidence of his 
men, but secured the respect of serious 
musicans by his catholic tastes. It is 
true that during the war Monteux, when 
conductor of the Russian Ballet, refused 
to conduct “Till Eulenspiegel” and other 
compositions of living German com- 
posers; we must remember that he 
was a member of the French military 
reserve like all Frenchmen. 

He had to face the fierce antagonism 
of Germans who thought that his advent 
as leader of the Boston Symphony meant 
that only French works would be pro- 
duced. By his unfailing gentleness and 
geniality Monteux overcame these per- 
sonal and artistic prejudices. 

oe a o* 

If the prophecy of Thomas Wilfred, 
the inventor of the Clavilux, is realized, 
the day will come when the color organ 
will be a household instrument. Then, 
instead of seeking relaxation in a Chopin 
Etude or unwinding our favorite piano 
roll, we’ll be able to enjoy a sonata in 
heliotrope or green, or a fugue in violet, 
pink, orange, and white, according to 
our taste in hues. Hard luck on the man 
who’s color blind! 

Wilfred doesn’t believe in a definite 
association of color and music, but com- 
posers, nevertheless, have often played 
with the idea. Scriabin, for instance, 
was much attracted by color, and he left 
a color score for his “Prometheus.” He 
even thought of a work which would 
combine sound, color and scents. Imagine 
a scent organ, with atomizers wafting 
different essences to the audience! It 
would be rather expensive if they used 
the best Houbigant or Coty. 

Arthur Bliss is one of the moderns 
who has given some thought to color 
impressions in tone. But his “Color” 
Symphony rather boosted the stock of 
the opposition when it was given by the 
Bostonians under Monteux previously. 
Some of the old conservatives may have 
seen red during the performance of this 
particular score. It was certainly diffi- 
cult to follow the notions of friend Bliss. 
The colors seemed so faded that they 
appeared pretty much alike. Then, of 
course, you can’t guarantee that any 
two people will see the same color in a 
given piece of music. I thought the first 
movement, entitled “Purple,” was more 
like a watery puce, but the subscriber 
in the next seat declared to his lady 
friend that it was yellow. Well, what’s 
one man’s blue is another man’s 
magenta! 

: * 

If you think that music means merely 
jazz to dear old Broadway, hear this. 
Idling over dinner the other evening in 
a modest haunt where the service is 
precise, I could hardly help overhearing 
snatches of conversation between a 
young man and a lady companion at a 
neighboring table. When my startled 
ear assured me that the talk was ac- 
tually about music, I felt no compunction 
about listening in for a few moments. 
The young man was obviously the men- 


tor, and his part in the _ téte-d-téte 
sounded something like this: 

“ . . . Yeh, the song went big, was a 
riot.” 


“T see”’—here the rustling of some 
pages told me that a periodical was be- 
ing consulted—“I see they’re going to 
have an article on scores next week.” 

“Yeh. scores—you know, the printed 
music that tells the musician how the 
harmony is put in what Wagner 
and Liszt wrote” (he pronounced the 
Waa in Wagner to rhyme with bag). 

“Here, you see this, ‘Allegro’; well, 
that means faster, but a lot of musicians 


think it means to play louder. When 
they want the music louder they write 
forte You thought that meant 
forty bars rest! No, forte—f-o-r-t-e, 


” 


see? Its a word; means louder . . 
At this point I lost the drift of this 
informative little lecture. I was really 
sorry, since the young man, although he 
undoubtedly preferred Berlin to Bach, 
seemed to know what he was talking 
about. Never again tell me that Broad- 
way doesn’t spell music with a big M. 
* * * 


Whenever a prominent artist or teach- 
er steps out of the beaten path, so to 
speak, and embarks upon an entirely new 
enterprise, his colleagues and friends 
devote much time to speculation as to 
the success of the venture. Such was 
the case when Oscar Saenger announced 
the opening of the Oscar Saenger 
Summer School in Chicago the coming 
season. Be it said, for those who are 
interested, that Mr. Saenger’s standing 
in the profession, as well as his sound- 
ness of judgment in making this move, 
have already found ample vindication in 
the large number of applications for en- 
rollment which have poured in from all 
over the country. Apparently every 
State in the Union will be represented 
in this session of the Oscar Saenger 
Summer School. Mr. Saenger has taken 
a handsome private residence facing 
Jackson Park, which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the school and which will 
furnish an ideal location. Mr. Saenger 
richly deserves the indorsement he is 
already receiving. A great teacher, a 
fine gentleman and one who has accom- 
plished much in the advancement of the 
teaching art, his prestige will unques- 


tionably be greatly enhanced by this ..,, 
departure, radical as it may see 
some of his contemporaries. 

* * * 


So Mary Garden, our dear Mar. ; 
going to eliminate herself from ;:}, 
operatic and concert stage for the | jy 
being to play the Madonna in © 7}, 
Miracle.” Mary’s versatility, from ¢}, 
standpoint of art and publicity, is 4). 
most beyond the comprehension of th. 
ordinary human mind. 

Says Mary that she is going over »\ex; 
month to sing in opera and then «on, 
back and play the Madonna in ‘Th, 
Miracle,” and then again the misic. 
loving public will be able to hear Man 
in opera in this country. Incident lly 
says Mary, she may join the Churc); 0 
Rome. At the present moment sh. 
an Episcopalian. 

It would not surprise her friends ty) 
read next that she is taking up balle; 
dancing. Or that, under the manage. 
ment of Morris Gest, she is Boing | to 
give an interpretation of Hebrew so 

As I said before, her versatility 
almost incomprehensible. However. 
whatever our Mary does, I, for one 
want a front seat, for I will have , 
devil of a good time, says your 
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From Stenographer’s Desk to the 
_ Concert Stage by Hard Work Route 


WHAUTIN | Te 


How Anna Graham Harris, 
Contralto, Became a Reci- 
talist by Making Her Own 
Way —Says Students Are 
Unwilling to Begin at Bot- 
tom of Ladder—Plans Con- 
cert Tour for Next Fall 
T is no idle saying that “it is the 
exception that proves the rule.” For 


just when everyone is saying “it can- 
not be done,” along comes a person who 


goes right ahead and does it! Anna 
Graham Harris, contralto, whose suc- 


cessful Aeolian Hall recital last month 
won her a place among the most promis- 
ing débutantes of the season, is one who 
knows only too well every turn in the 
road that has brought her to her present 
position. To use her own expression, 
she has “been on her own” ever since 
she began the study of music in Savan- 
nah several years ago, and rejoices that 
she has, in a measure, disproved the 
value of much advice that “it could not 
be done.” The disgrace is not to fail, 
she has learned, but to fail without try- 
ing. 

“The majority of students are unwill- 
ing to begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der,” said Miss Harris. “They either 
think that their superior talent should 
win them immediate recognition, or that 
it is hopeless. to continue unless they 
have plenty of money. I really am only 
at the beginning of my career and do 
not wish to hold myself up as a model, 
but I know that every student could 
accomplish more if he had greater faith 
in himself and more tenacity for holding 
on when he thought he had come to the 
end of his rope. Perhaps it resolves it- 
self into the measure of one’s desire to 
do the things one starts out to do. 

“My greatest assets in the beginning 
were an intense desire to sing and an 
almost unlimited capacity for work. I 
was determined to study and become a 
singer, but was handicapped by lack 
of money. I learned stenography, and 
until I was able to make money with 
my voice I paid expenses by being a 
stenographer. It was not long before 
I was able to take a church position, and 
soon I secured a nice class of pupils. 
When I was living in Philadelphia I took 
advantage of an opportunity to organize 
a women’s chorus and gradually I began 


to get engagements for concerts here 
and there. It has been slow climbing 


and at times rather discouraging, but I 
know I have learned many profitable 
lessons which I would not have learned 
if I had had an easier time.” 

One of the most valuable experiences 
which Miss Harris has had has been 
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Anna Graham Harris 


gained as a choral director, she says. 
She has always been interested in poetry, 
but she declares that it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to learn a song thant 
analyze a work and present its mea! 
ing to a body of singers in such a wa: 
that they will be able to interpret 
correctly. 

Miss Harris believes that the student 
should cultivate the habit of making 
friends, for she has found that their 
interest and encouragement have been 
of inestimable value in her case. ‘People 
have always been so kind to me and 
I count their interest an important fac- 
tor in my progress. Their sympathy has 
encouraged me to make mv best effort 
to succeed, for I like them to know tha! 
their confidence is justified. I never sing 
unless I know my part and know that ! 
know it, and I do not consider that 
have succeeded unless there is a desir 
to re-engage me. That is the acid tt 
of success, no matter what one 
think of his work or what his friend 
may tell him.” 

Miss Harris came to New York f! 
Philadelphia five years ago, and, follow- 
ing a season as soloist in one of ° 
York’s most prominent churches 
Fifth Avenue, she resigned to accept 
position as soloist and director of ' 
choir of a church is Hackensack, N 
where she makes her home. Here. 
also organized a women’s chorus, W 
recently gave its fifth subscription 
cert. She has appeared frequent) 
musicales and concerts in and near 
York, and will shortly fulfill a serie: 
engagements in the northern part 
New York State. As a prelude to 
extensive tour next season, she 
make a tour of the South early ™ 
fall, appearing in cities of North C: 
lina, Virginia, Georgia and other Sta‘ 
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Donors of New Organ Honored by Detroit Symphony 
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The Detroit Symphony in Orchestra Hall at the Dedication of the Organ Presented by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Murphy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy Are Standing at the Console. 5 


Is at the Left. 


Mr. Kolar, Assistant Conductor, Is Also Seen. 


ETROIT, April 5.—An_ important 
event in the musical history of De- 
troit was the dedication of the new organ 
in Orchestra Hall. As already stated in 


MusicAL AMERICA, this organ was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Murphy, and its dedication by Marcel 


~~ 


Dupré on March 17, was the occasion of 
many congratulations, opportunity being 
taken to make public recognition of the 
civic spirit manifested by Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy in this handsome gift to their 
fellow-citizens. Numerous gifts were 
presented to them from the Detroit Sym- 
phony; its conductor, Ossip Gabrilo- 











witsch, and his wife; the choir, the execu- 
tive board, and others, and warm tributes 
were paid to the value of their services 
to music in this city. The tones of the 
fine new organ, notable for their power 
and beauty, impressed all in association 
with those of the orchestra, under Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s baton, in the Saint-Saéns 
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The Console of the Organ, at Which Mr. Dupré Is Seated 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the Symphony, with Baton in Hand, Is in the Center of the Picture, and 
Tributes to the Public Spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Murphy Marked the Ceremony 


Symphony in G Minor, with Mr. Dupré 
at the organ, and in four attractive solos 
played by Mr. Dupré. The musical pro- 
gram also included the performance of 
the ‘“Mastersingers” Prelude, a _ fac- 
simile autographed copy of which was 
presented to Mr. Murphy. The concert 
was a brilliant success. 





AMERICANS TO HAVE 
BAYREUTH TRIALS 


Aim Is to Internationalize the 
Festival—This Year’s 
Schedule 


Aiming to internationalize the Bay- 
reuth Festival, the committee in charge 
has extended an invitation to Arturo Tos- 
canini to conduct and Clarence White- 
hill to sing there in 1925. Jules Daiber, 


American representative of the festival, 
states that he is arranging for a number 
of American singers to visit Bayreuth 
this summer, to attend rehearsals and 
sing for Siegfried Wagner and the others 
in charge, with a view to engagements 
for the following year. 

During his American tour, which 
lasted eight weeks, Mr. Wagner heard a 
great many artists, and some of these 
he is already considering for Bayreuth. 
In the cities visited, including Detroit, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Wheeling, W. Va., and New 
York, Mr. and Mrs. Wagner made a 
great many friends and aroused the in- 
oe of the public in the Bayreuth Fes- 
tiva 

The efforts of Mr. Daiber and of 
Ernest Urchs, treasurer of the Bayreuth 
Fund, have brought forth large do- 
nations. Several thousand dollars worth 
of tickets have already been sold here 


revival this 


and the success of the 
The dates for 


summer seems assured. 
the performances are: 
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“Touise” Revived at La Scala 


MILAN, March 22.—While the public 
of Milan, as well as that of all Italy is 
awaiting breathlessly the premiére of 
“Nerone,” some interesting things are 
going on at La Scala, notably the revival 
of Charpentier’s “Louise,” under Tos- 
canini’s baton. Gilda Dalla Rizza gave a 
fine performance of the name-part, and 
the tenor, Alabiso, was a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory Julian. A feature of the cast 
was the appearance of the French bass, 
Marcel Journet, as the Father. 


McCormack C ‘oncludes 
Concerts 


John McCormack finished his present 
season with a concert in Chicago on Fri- 
day, April 4, having fulfilled sixty since 
last fall. In speaking of the tour Charles 
L. Wagner said that he recalled a re- 


Tour of Sixty 





oman and supreme artist...... The 
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“‘A capacity audience filled the Mohammed Temple during the magnificent program she rendered 


ket night...... She possesses a depth of interpretation as rare as it is profound... 
Amateur Musical Club of Peoria deserves congratulations on 


ringing to this city such a really great musician.’’—T/ie 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


.A wonderful 


Peoria Transcript, February 29, 1924 
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mark he made about two years ago that 
concert seasons may sometimes be hard, 
but that McCormack’s seasons are al- 
ways good. Incidentally the season just 
closed was the most successful and pros- 
perous of Mr. McCormack’s entire career. 
Mr. McCormack will sail for Europe 
April 12 and will go directly to Southern 
France to join his family. He will re- 
turn in October next and open his season 
with a concert in Boston, Oct. 19. 


Behrends: Elected Regent of U. S. 

Daughters of 1812 
April 5.—Cora_ E. 
Behrends, Dallas correspondent for 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was elected regent of 
the United States Daughters of 1812 at 
the recent meeting of that organization, 
and will be one of the delegates to the 
State convention announced to be held 
on April 9. 


Mrs. 


DALLAS, TEX., 


Band Instruments Lost in Fire 


KANSAS City, KAN., April 5.—All the 
instruments belonging to the military 
band of Western University, a_ State 
Negro institution of this city, were lost 
in a recent fire which destroyed a four- 
story building used as a dormitory. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 








Paul Kochanski Engaged for Prague 
Festival 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, who ap- 
peared three times in New York during 
the past fortnight, twice with the New 
York Symphony under Walter Damrosch 
and once with the Little Symphony under 


will sail for Europe at 
the end of this month. Mr. Kochanski 
has been engaged to appear at the 
Prague Festival, after which he will 
make a tour of Poland, where he has not 
played for four seasons. He has been 
invited to play at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées in Paris and also in 
Queen’s Hall, London. He will return to 
the United States early in the autumn 
for a transcontinental tour. 


George Barreére, 


Ashley Pettis to Play American Works 
in European Centers 


Ashley Pettis, American pianist, who 
toured the country this season in an all- 
American program, will leave shortly 
for Europe, where he will play in concert 
and with orchestra in Germany, France 
and England. He will play the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto in D Minor and will 
include a group of American works in 
all his programs. Eighteen engagements 
have already been booked. Mr. Pettis 
will return to America early in October 
for an extended tour under the direction 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson. 


Middleton Welcomed in Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 5.—Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, surprised a large 
and enthusiastic audience with the won- 
derful range of his voice and the richness 
of his tones at his recital recently in this 
city. Mr. Middleton was heard in a 
varied program, displaying flexibility 
and control of voice. He was enthusias- 
tically applauded. 
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Manuel Berenguer Flatist 


Steinwey Prane 


Gis Seles 


527 Fifth five, New York, 
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Jlomer Samuels Pianist 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Published by O. O. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
STUDIO 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Mndicott 0189 


“it is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ” 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 











Exclusive Management, S 


STEINWAY PIANO 
\_ VICTOR RECORDS 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


KATHERINE HOFFMAN, Acco t 
FLORENCE HARDEMAN, Violi 











JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY 
611 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Steinway Piano 
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FRANTZ 


PROSCHOWSKY #2285 


will conduct a Master Clase at the MacPhail 
a of Music, Minneapolis, in June, and «a 
ummer School ‘at Highmount, N. Y., in the 
July, August and September. For 
address: Secretary, 74 Riverside 

Telephone Endicott 0139. 
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National Concerts, Inc. 
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New York City 
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Newark School Children Fervid About Bach 


hilip Gordon, High School Music Director, Rouses Youngsters to Enthusiasm Over Study of 
Johann Sebastian—Full Program Presented, Including Number Arranged for Mouth- 


Organs—Students Write 


n 
Wu Hah 


PTTL LLLP ee Leto Pee Ce LCo Lee 


rHERE is a prevailing opinion among 
ithe laity and (alas!) among many 
isicians that Bach is dry, dull and 
interesting, that he is solemn, math- 
atical and pedantic, that he 
ll, in short, that he is all the things 
it a composer ought not to be. Some- 
e during the fall a correspondent 
ote to MUSICAL AMERICA’S Question 
Box asking how Bach could be made in- 
esting to the young student, and this 
question and its answer “started some- 


is— 


b J 
ng? ? 


[The locality was Newark, N. J., and 
the person in whose mind the idea 
started was Philip Gordon, director of 
music in the South Side High School, 
and MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent. 
The idea was “Why not give an entire 
program of Bach at one of these school 
concerts?” 

“You may imagine,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“that the proposal was greeted with 
everything from a howl of dismay to 
the raised eyebrow of scepticism. ‘Aren’t 
you flying a little high,’ they asked me, 
‘to think of giving such a heavy pro- 
gram?’ 

“Now, that word ‘heavy’ was one of 
the things that determined me to see 
the thing through, because, as a serious 
student of Bach, I knew that far from 
being heavy, he was the merriest, jolliest 
omposer imaginable. One of the stu- 
dents proved my point when I asked her 
for a comparison between Handel and 
Bach. She said, ‘Handel is a serious 
composer; Bach is flippant.’ Another 
small chap whom I asked for his opinion 
of Bach said, ‘That guy Bach sure was 
the cat’s whiskers!’ Can’t you imagine 
how those two replies would have de- 
lighted the heart of the great Johann 
Sebastian? 


Program Notes 


“Of course, the selection of numbers 
for our program necessitated much 
thought and a considerable amount of 
work in the matter of arrangement for 
me even before it was ready for re- 
hearsal, but this it what we gave: 

School Orchestra— 
Gavotte and Musette from Third Englis} 
Suite 
Three Chorales 
Conducted by Philip Gordon and 
Clarence Talisman 
Aria for Soprano, from “A Stronghold Sure 
Irma Fen&sel 
Piano Solos— 
Prelude and Fugue in F- Sharp Mino: 
from “Well-Tempered Clavichord” 
Sarabande from Second English Suite 
Allemande and Prelude from First Partita 
Lillian Hasmiller 
Girls’ Chorus— 
“Ave Maria’ Counterpoint to 
C Major, by Gounod 


Prelude ir 


Violin Solo, Concerto in E, Two Movements 
Harry Peterson and String Ensemble 
Aria for Contralto, from “Christmas Oratorio” 
Lorraine Saylor and String Ensemble 


Harmonica Band Accompanied by String 
Ensemble— 
Aria from “Peasant Cantata”’ 
Minuet from Anna Magdalena’s Clavier 
Book 
The Peasant Cantata 


Irma Fensel and Lorraine Saylor, 
accompanied by String Ensemble 
Dances from Suite in B Minor— 
Rondo 
Minuet 
Directed by Winifred Pearce and 
Danced by Betty Eisner, Doris 
Abeles, Dorothy Stoll, Mildred 
Seiss 
March from “Sound, Joyous Trumpets’ 
Orchestra 


“Our school auditorium holds about 


Pe PUA ULL Le Coe ko 


1250. We expected an audience of four 
or five hundred. We had 1500, and 
turned several hundred away. There 
was no sign of inattention and even the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” numbers 
were listened to in absolute silence. The 
applause in every case was tumultuous. 

“The children themselves showed from 
the very beginning the most intense in- 
terest in the music, never finding it dull 


and asking only the most intelligent 
questions about it. Our program notes 
were all written by students. As an 


example of their attitude. toward Bach’s 
music, I might quote a remark I over- 
heard one of them make to another who 
was playing some jazz on his harmonica, 
‘Don’t play that sort of music,’ she said, 
‘it’ll spoil your technic!’ 

“As to arranging Bach for the har- 
monica, I cannot feel that it was in any 
way infra dig. If Bach had had harmon- 
icas, | am sure he would have written 
harmonica music for his immense family. 
And in any case, the result was so good 
that it justified the action itself. 

“In this ensemble as well as the or- 
chestra. the students watched me with 
the most serious air. They couldn't 
have been more dignified if they had all 
been playing upon Strads. Added to 
this, they played absolutely in time and 
in tune throughout. Someone said that 
it was surprising to see children take 
Bach so seriously. Personally, while not 
wishing to pass comment upon that re- 
mark, I would say that I have never seen 
children more serious about anything. 

“Our orchestra consists of violins, first 
and second, three violas, two ’cellos, one 
double-bass, a flute, two clarinets, two 
saxophones, four trumpets, one horn, 
tympani and pianos. 


“In connection with our concert, a 
Bach exhibition was arranged by the 
Newark Public Library. This included 


antique instruments, facsimiles of Bach 











Philip Gordon, Director of Music at South 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 


manuscripts from Columbia University, 
a gallery of portraits of composers who 
had made acknowledgment of their debt 
to Bach, charts showing the difference 
in the wind-instruments of our time and 
the older ones, of which all the old 
sketches were done by pupils, and photo- 
graphs of the arts, industries and in- 
ventions of Bach’s time. 

“The success of our concert has defi- 
nitely shown that Bach can be made in- 
teresting not only to school children but 
also to the audiences that attend school 
concerts. Our audience, however, was 
by no means confined to the relatives and 
friends of the students taking part. I 
could tell that in various ways, and, 
furthermore, I am informed that a num- 
ber of persons came all the way from 
Bethlehem to hear us. 

“What I want to do is to take our 
ensemble around to the various cities 
and towns in the vicinity just to show 
what can be done, and then, perhaps, 
sufficient interest can be aroused to de- 
velop a Bach center.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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Teacher of Singing 








Four Consecutive Seasons: 1920-21-22-23 


I hesitate in having a short summer class for fear that 
students cannot reap the real benefit in the short period of 
six weeks. But you have so fully demonstrated what results 
can be obtained through master teaching that I feel fully 
justified in the endeavor and it gives me great pleasure to 
tell you that every one of your sixty-five pupils is enthus- 
iastic over the progress made. | 


Seattle, Wash. 


(Signed) Nellie C. Cornish 
Director:.Cornish School of Music 








Mr. Klibansky Will Conduct 


MASTER CLASSES 


at the 


Chicago Musical College 














June 30th till August 2nd 


New York Studios: 212 West 59th Street 


’*Phone Circle 5329 
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“The Woman 
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Maillard Kessilere 


D’ALVARE 





Excerpts from Comments on 3rd New York Recital of Season: 


When D’Alvarez gives a song recital the avenues 
leading toward the scene of her activity are not 
empty. People crowded the sidewalks in West 
Forty-third street last evening, pushing their way to 
the Town Hall, where the distinguished singer pre- 
sented a characteristic program, varied, pregnant, 
absorbing. She has a happy fancy in the choice of 
lyrics and, though she does not always rigorously 
respect her own limitations, she conveys the im- 
pression of sacrifice of self to the pleasure of her 
audiences. 

There was some beautiful tone spinning backed 
by a capable breath control and phrasing -which 
showed not only confidence but musical intelligence. 
On the whole it was an excellent exhibition of 
repose and resourcefulness. . . . 

When D’Alvarez chooses she can be a veritable 
tempest of temperament, and if the finer qualities of 
art are temporarily thrown to the winds her hearers 
do not perceive it. W. J. Henderson, Evening Sun, 
March 19, 1924. 


The people that gather at a D’Alvarez concert 
don’t look exactly drab or cold. But all those any- 
where that are I can counsel with a clear conscience 
to repair to wherever the woman of Cuzco may be 
singing. There are color and warmth, entities, in 
the ungarnished absolute; there are those eternal 
passions of mind and senses that in unmitigated 
moments tear rumor from the verity, and so we live. 

D’Alvarez in her Town Hall recital last evening 
began with a gentle and aloof noblesse. Later when 
her voice had warmed, it became wholly pliant, and 
waited on her will. But a muted air from Handel’s 


opera Ottone was of a restraint most thoroughbred; 
a vocal minuet by old Rameau trod in stately meas- 
ure gallant dance-steps from a painted fan; the Pro- 
cession of Cesar Franck moved with the unfaltering 
piety of a Flemish primitive; the Little Island of 
Rachmaninoff wzs twice girt round in magic wave- 
lets of a halcyon sea. And the words of the woman 
of Cuzco, in whatever tongue, flowered in a fragile 
sorcery on the cushioned scarlet of her lips. 

An audience that filled the hall shouted its reiter- 
ated “Brava!” and the stout pianoforte groaned be- 
neath a crushing weight of roses. .. . 

A group entirely by Debussy followed. If any 
one had previously doubted, here D’Alvarez proved 
herself anew the incomparable interpreter of the 
French impressionist in whole tones. With what a 
delicious sophistication of naivete she uttered the 
words of the Flute de Pan; it was the childhood of 
the world, but a childhood numbering more years 
than ever Methuselah. Twice she had to compass 
the finding of that girdle. 

Then she sang La Chevelure as not another 
woman dares to sing it. La Chevelure stood out as 
sculpture moulded in smoking lava. That was the 
topmost summit of the evening. 

Recalled imperatively after the Debussy songs, 
D’Alvarez added the Seguidilla from Carmen. No 
one now sings it here as she does. Pitts Sanborn, 
Evening Mail, March 19, 1924. 


Occasion was given again to a large audience at 
Town Hall last evening to admire the splendid vocal 
gifts and rare interpretative powers of the contralto, 
D’Alvarez. She was in a most stimulative mood, 


musically and vocally, and her hearers responded 
with unbridled enthusiasm. 

D’Alvarez dictions perfectly in several languages. 
She knows how to color and modulate her tones to 
express all shades of meaning, and deep sincerity 
marks her every rendering, even to the point of 
slight exaggeration of feeling now and then. But 
one does not mind those few lapses. They guarantee 
against artificiality on the part of the performer: 

American, March 19, 1924. 


Singing of color and opulence was offered another 
large audience last night by D’Alvarez, who gave 
her third recital of the season at Town Hall. 

The Peruvian contralto knows how to make full use 
of her rich and powerful voice. The general 
impression was one of full-toned, expressive singing 
and interpretative powers meet for various moods. 
. Ability to bring. out subtler degrees of ex- 
pressive shading was shown in the Debussy songs. 
Tribune, March 19, 1924. 


Her conquest of her audience was complete in the 
magic of sheer artistry. It was a program 
rich in contrasts and perfectly designed to display 
the dark flower of her music. World, March 19, 1924. 


D’Alvarez has collected an admiring following, 
many of whom would not hesitate to enter her lists 
as the one singer who can dole out the thrills. 

Evening World, March 19, 1924. 


“Who Does Not Remember with Joy Her Carmen?’’—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 B’way, New York 
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A. Y. CORNELL 


The Civie Summer Master School of Musie 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


Announces 


A. ¥. CORNELL 


TO HEAD THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Assisted by 


ADELAIDE CAMPBELL, Voice Teacher, Hollins College, Va. 
FRANK H. HARDMAN, Voice Teacher, Lebanon Valley College, Pa. 
CLARENCE K. DRETKE, Voice Teacher, Canton, Ohio 

CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, Accompanist and Coach 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
CLASSES IN TECHNIQUE OF VOICE 
INTERPRETATION and SONG Analysis Classes 


OPERA CLASS 


CHARLES TRIER, Director 


Scientific Bodily Movements, Mise en Scéne, Make Up, Stage Routine 


SIX PUBLIC PERFORMANCES OF 


Excerpts from Operas, with complete Scenery, Lighting, Orchestra, etc., on stage of new 
R. J. Reynolds Memorial Auditorium 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two Full and Four Partial Scholarships Donated by Members 


of Civic Music Commission 





























FOR FULL INFORMATION and LITERATURE 


Regarding Terms for Tuition and Scholarship Applications 


Address 


A. Y¥. CORNELL 607-8 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


NEW HALL WILL AID 
PROGRESS OF FLINT 


Musical Activities Center in 
Fine Building on Oak 


Grove Campus 
By William W. Norton 


FLINT, MicH., April 5.—The Flint 
Community Music Association, which 
was one of the first to be organized in 
America, has moved its office quarters 
to a fine building on the Oak Grove 
Campus of seventy-three acres. The 
million and a-half dollar Senior High 
School building is on the same campus, 
and the new Junior High School is to 


be erected there. The community music 
activities are bound up with those of 
the High Schools, and the facilities for 
co-operation in the work are greatly 
enhanced in the new location. The audi- 
torium of the High School furnishes an 
admirable place for the Flint Symphony 
concerts and those of the Community 
Chorus, various Sunday afternoon com- 
munity programs and contests of vari- 
ous kinds, and as a Music Week center. 
The programs of the Christmas festival 
are also given there. 

The activities of the High School 
which are also under the supervision of 
the community music organizer are 
represented by a fifty-piece orchestra, 
a forty-piece band, a Girls’ Glee Club, 
a Boys’ Glee Club, High School chorus, 
class instruction in band and orchestra 
instruments and in voice and piano, ex- 
aminations for students desiring High 
School credit for outside study, and a 
class singing contest. 

The Detroit String Quartet, composed 
of Ilya Schkolnik, first violin; William 
Grafing King, second violin; Samuel 
Lifschey, viola, and Georges Miquelle, 
’cellist, appeared with Mina Hager, con- 
tralto, as assisting soloist, under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia Society on 
March 18 at the High School auditorium. 
The program included a_ Beethoven 
quartet, two movements from a quartet 
by Dvorak, the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in D, Op. 11, and 
Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 

The music memory contest conducted 
by the Flint Daily Journal and the Flint 
Community Music Association ended on 
the evening of March 25 with the final 
contest in the High School auditorium be- 
fore a capacity audience. The following 
surrounding towns also participated in 
the contest: Davison, Swartz Creek, 
Otisville, Flushing and Atlas. 


CHICAGO FORCES ON TOUR 
BRING OPERA TO WICHITA 











“Mefistofele”’ and “Cléopatre” Are 
Brilliantly Performed, but Bad 
Weather Affects Attendance 


WICHITA, KAN., April 5.—The Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company gave two 
brilliant performances at the Forum on 
March 20 and 21, when “Mefistofele” and 


“Cléopatre” were performed. 

In “Mefistofele,” the chief point of 
interest was the dramatic portrayal of 
the title-réle by Feodor Chaliapin. The 
performance attracted an audience esti- 
mated at nearly 3000 persons, including 
many from all the neighboring towns and 
cities. An audience somewhat larger 
witnessed “Cléopatre” on the following 
night, when Mary Garden was acclaimed 
in the title-réle. 

The Forum will seat 5000 persons, and 
it is to be regretted that unfavorable 
weather conditions kept many from at- 
tending the operas; but the fact that 
the local guarantors of the opera season 
face a deficit of several thousand dollars 
does not seem to have dampened their 
ardor. 

On the preceding Sunday, though the 
day was one of the most severe of the 
season, through snow, sleet, rain, and 
high wind, 1000 persons assembled in the 
new High School Auditorium to hear an 
explanatory recital of “Mefistofele” and 
“Cléopatre.” This recital was sponsored 
by the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, 
the Wichita Musical Club, and the Musi- 
cal Art Society, and was directed by 
Samuel Burkholder. Among the artists 
who appeared were Ruth Ingram An- 
drews, soprano; Elsie Randall Needles, 
contralto; Roy Campbell, tenor; Alice 
Campbell Wrigley, reader, and Otto 
Fischer and Samuel Burkholder, pianists. 

T. L. KREBs. 
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No more beautiful charmer ever stepped on the Metro- Her triumph was instantaneous.—New York Tribune. 
politan stage.—New York World. Jos 


be ee Re 


Swayed the audience sometimes with her tremendous wt 
Voice has true dramatic quality, resonant and commanding dramatic powers and again with the beautiful quality of 
as her stature.—Boston Herald. her voice.—Pittsburgh Ledger. 


Voice of warmth, power and beauty of tone.—Cleveland 


ore SE 
ti 





Well deserved the enthusiasm of the applause.—Philadel- | Plain Dealer. | 
phia Record. ; jing 
' Amo 
' suffe 


In last night’s performance the greatest success may be 
attributed to, Jeanne Gordon, a success won because of her i 
full, rich vibrant tones, and splendid delivery.—Philadel- ' the ( 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


Commanding in‘ appearance, intense in her physical re- 
sponse to the music, vibrant of voice in the climaxes.— 
Detroit Journal. 
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Sang with charm and beauty, receiving enthusiastic ap- 
plause.—New York Evening Post. 













A statuesque and beautiful Dalila.—New 


York Herald.. 


Delighted the: ear and the Glorified tl l i 
eye.—San Antonio Evening a io 


News. 


A rich voice of unusual range and power, No enthusiasm can be too hearty nor an | 


a fine technic, grace and ease at all times audience too great for this beautiful artist | 


mark her as one of the foremost singers of 
today._-Springfield Daily News. 





and her finished work.—Toronto Evening 


Telegram. 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Golden voice contralto sang way into hearts 





Demonstrated that she belongs -among. the 


best.—St. Louis Star. of Orleanians. Jeanne Gordon, the re- 





markable contralto, thrilled a gathering 
that filled the auditorium.—New Orleans 








Jeanne Gordon has not only a voice of Times-Picayune. 





almost incomparable beauty, but is a clever 





actress withal.—Baltimore American. 





Queenly appearance.— Detroit Free 


Jeanne Gordon has one of the most beau- | 
Press. 





tiful contralto voices on the American con- 


cert stage.—Newark Ledger. 














JEANNE GORDON ational Concer 


145) — NEW YORK CITY 





Prima Donna Contralto Metropolitan Opera 
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Held to Art Through Revolutionary Storms 


losef Borissoff, Violinist and Composer, Endured Many Privations During Strife in 


Russia—Coached by Sarasate and Afterwards a Pupil ot Aust 
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INDING a refuge in 
America from the chaos 
of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, many artists have 
made their homes in 
the New World, bring- 
ing Slavic art to the western people. 
Among the creative musicians who 
suffered privation during the ter- 
rible uprisings in the former land of 
the Czars is Josef Borissoff, composer 
and violinist. A graduate of the 
Petrograd Conservatory, he was him- 
self active in teaching at the State 
Music School at Rostoff, until the 
great wave of Red armies overran 
the land and he was forced to flee 
from the country. 


For some time a resident of the United 
States, where he has given concerts with 
much success. Mr. Borissoff tells with a 
vividness that thrills the listener of 
“unhappy, far-off things” that attended 
the opening of the Soviet régime. Inci- 
dentally he leads one to his own little 
picture gallery—for the artist is a pro- 
ficient painter in oils as well as tone! 
Here he has depicted scenes from that 
closed chapter of his life. 

“Rostoff is in the region where the 
descendants of the warlike Cossacks 
live,” says Mr. Borissoff. “They are 
fierce swordsmen and riders. Never 
shall I forget the scenes when the Red 
army arrived. Every useful activity 
stopped. The population was forced to 
take to burrows, and for days the streets 
were a hell of bursting shells and car- 
nage. With my family I lived for two 
weeks in a cellar, suffering many priva- 
tions, for all teaching at the music 
schools had of course ceased. 

“When I was only ten years old,” he 
relates, “the great Sarasate came to 
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Josef Borissoff 


Russia on a concert tour. My father 
got his permission to hear me play, and 
he was kind enough to praise my boyish 
efforts. He coached me for some time 
and, in fact, I learned the interpreta- 
tion of his best known works directly 
from him. Later I was sent to the 
Petrograd Conservatory, where I studied 
violin for five years with Leopold Auer.” 


Mr. Borissoff is loth to tell that he 
received the prize for violin playing at 
the time of his graduation amounting 
to 1000 rubles. The requirements at 
the Conservatory in those days included 
study of other instruments, such as the 
piano and viola, orchestration and har- 


LLL 


mony. After being graduated in violin 
he toured in concert in various Russian 
cities for nearly two years, and was 
then called for military service. His 
regiment was delegated to be the per- 
sonal bodyguard of the Czar, and, as 
he was stationed in Petrograd, he took 
another course in composition at the 
Conservatory and was graduated a sec- 
ond time. 

An interesting feature of military life 
under the Czars was the symphony or- 
chestra made up of the most proficient 
musicians of the regiment. This unit 
went on concert tours through the 
country, and Borissoff appeared as solo- 
ist a number of times. 

In February; 1917, came the first 
revolution. For a month there was great 
disorder and the violinist was often near 
death in the fighting. All music was 
for the time forgotten, but in the follow- 
ing spring the orchestra of the regiment 
again went on a tour of southern Russia 
to raise funds for the families of their 
slain comrades. The summer was a sort 
of breathing-spell, an ominous hush, and 
in August the Bolshevist revolution 
came and Borissoff left Petrograd. 


Played in Turkey and Greece 


Being excused from military service 
because of ill health resulting from his 
experiences, the violinist went to the 
Caucasus—that famous region with a 
climate like that of Florida. Later he 
received permission to give concerts 
wherever he chose by the Soviet authori- 
ties, who, he relates, were on the whole 
very tolerant with artists. Finally, 
securing authority to leave the country, 
he went first to Constantinople. 

“Here,” he relates, “I was fortunate 
in being engaged at once by a leading 
manager for a series of ten concerts. 
The announcements were already dis- 
played when my manager telephoned in 
great excitement. ‘You'll have to change 


your name!’ he said. For I had then 
always appeared under my family name 
of Piastro. But I had not, thought of 
the fact that the Turkish have a unit 
of money called the piastré, and it seems 
that the local music-lovers were sadly 
mixed up between. the price. and the 
artist! As my father’s name was Boris, 
I adopted the surname I now use.” 

The violinist played before the royalty 
in Turkey and Arabia. One of the 
Arabian potentates% is hospitable to 
visitors from other lands and especially 
to musicians. The ruler himself has 
musical tastes and has received, among 
others, the pianist, Godowsky. His sons 
have been educated at Oxford, and one 
of them, Prince Mohitding, is a skilled 
player on the iit, or Arabian lute, an 
instrument with seven strings, some- 

what like a mandolin. He is contemplat- 
ing a visit to the United States this 
spring, and he .states in a, recent letter 
to Mr. Borissoff that” he probably 
make some concert appearances, playing 
his own works for this instrument. 

Going later to Greece, the violinist 
gave a series of fifteen concerts in 
Athens, and was decorated by the for- 
mer King Alexander. This young ruler, 
who died in tragic circumstances some 
time ago, was democratic and consider- 
ably liked for his open disposition. He 
had a love of sport, and in particular 
delighted in driving his motor car at 
the rate of seventy-five miles an hour! 
The police of the Greek capital had 
orders to keep all roads open for the 
king! He took the violinist riding with 
him several times. The musical activity 
in the capital was considerable, the per- 
formances at the opera being sold out 
by subscription. In addition there were 
concerts under the auspices of the two 
conservatories of Athens and programs 
by a symphony, with which Mr. Borissoff 
played as soloist four times. 

Since his arrival in the United States 
he has been heard extensively in concert, 
giving a number of recitals in New York 
and on tour. Mr. Borissoff will be 
heard as soloist at the Metropolitan 
Opera Sunday night concert on April 20. 
He will play during the early summer 
in numerous recitals and will tour next 
winter under the management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson. Next spring he 
plans to make a tour of European 
centers, going abroad with his friend, 
Mischa Elman. R. M. KNERR. 





























Sixteen Neighborhood Branch 


Apply Now For 


POSITION AS TEACHER 


Studios in Chicago make it possible for young men and women, 
chosen from our student body, to fill positions as Junior Teachers in these Branches, while they are, 
themselves, working tor advanced credits. 


| 
| Provision has been made for opening sixteen more Branches during the coming 
teachers will be selected from advanced students who attend our 


Summer School Term, June 30th to August 9th 


_ Special Master Classes in Piano, Voice and Violin 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


for Summer Study 


For detailed information, address 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building 


$3 CHICAGO 


year. These 
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GERMANY. Berlin. 


Not in years have we heard such singing culture. 
(B. Z. Am Mittag.) 


Whoever has an ear for song must in truth call 
Graveure the Ideal Singer. (Tageblatt.) 





HOLLAND. Amsterdam. 


A magnificent voice with brilliance and metallic 
clarity and beautiful tenderness. A perfect breath- 
ing technique. (Het Vaderland.) 


His baritone has rarely delicious qualities, espe- 
cially noticeable in his French songs. (Algemeen 
Handelsblad.) 





NEW YORK. 


The vibrant tones of Graveure’s full voice, his ex- 
quisite “‘mezza voce,” his breath-control and dic- 
tion, make him a model for singers of worthy am- 
bitions. (Henderson, New York Sun.) 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


Graveure, the King of all Baritones! 
cisco Examiner.) 





(San Fran- 


ST. LOUIS. 


Wondrous-voiced Graveure! 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Graveure is an enchanter, the effect of his singing 
is almost hypnotic. (Toledo Blade.) 





(Globe-Democrat.) 





TORONTO. 


Graveure the Master-Interpreter! 





(Toronto Mail.) 
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INTERNATIONALLY-FAMOUS 


Probably the Foremost Living Exponent of Bel Canto. 


A Master-Interpreter of Classic Music. 


One of the Outstandingly Beautiful Voices of This Generation. 


A Singer. A Musician. 


An Authority. A Personality. 


Unfailingly a Remarkable Success. 


EUROPE SAYS: 


AUSTRIA. Vienna. 


A master in the interpretation of German Classics. 
(Neues Wiener Tagebdlatt.) 


Louis Graveure’s success here was extraordinary. 
(Wiener Journal.) 





SWEDEN. Stockholm. 


By musical experts here, Graveure is considered 
the first of living concert singers. (Somder Dag- 
bladed.) 


Graveure’s highly instructive singing-culture his 
superior control of his wonderful voice, his art of 


CHICAGO. 


I do not recollect ever having heard such phras- 
ing, such an interpretation of nobility and poise, 
such tonal suavity and wonderful control of the 











mechanical manipulation of the voice. (Devries, 
Chicago Evening American.) 

LOS ANGELES. 

Graveure the Peer of Song Recitalists. (Los An- 


geles Herald.) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


A superb artist! 
(Times Picayune.) 


MILW AUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


‘An artist whose 
(Milwaukee Sentinel.) 





Master of all styles of song. 





Graveure a Musical Master! 
work is impeccable. 





OTTAWA. 


Wonderful baritone is Graveure! His merit can- 


not be assessed by comparison with any of his 
predecessors of recent times here. 
nal.) 


(Ottawa Jour- 
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respiration and finely characterized manner of 
phrasing are exceptional. (Nye Daglij Allehan- 
den.) 


NORWAY. Christiania. 





Graveure is perhaps the greatest phenomenon of 
voice who has given performances here in the pres- 
ent century. It is difficult to find words to de- 
scribe the always changing pictures of mood which 
this peerless singer creates. (Orebladet.) 


Graveure is the finest, most exquisite singer who 
ever came here. He possesses every quality and 
unites all perfections in one person. (Morgen- 


bladed.) 





NEW YORK. 


A voice of warmth and flexibility and an unfailing 
command of phrasing and expresion. He is able 
to enter into the spirit of each number, grave or 
gay, solemn or whimsical. (Krehbiel, New York 


Tribune.) 
BOSTON. 


As a vocalist he is so far ahead of other baritones 
on the concert circuit as to seem a representative 
of a different art altogether from theirs. (Chris- 
tian Science Monitor.) 


ATLANTA. 


An artist beyond compare. 


SPOKANE, Wash. 











(The Constitution.) 
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A master of interpretation and expression. (Spokes- 
man-Review.) 





V ANCOUVER, B. C. 


His voice exerts hypnotic influence over his lis- 
teners. (Daily Province.) 








Concert-Direction 











IN AMERICA THE SEASON 1924-1925 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 





MASTER-CLASSES 


Mr. Graveure will personally conduct Master-Classes in Singing in San Francisco, California, in July, and in Los Angeles in August, the com- 
ing Summer, 1924. For details for either or both cities apply direct only to:—SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER, FOXCROFT BUILDING, 


POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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MARIA-SELMA 


Returns to America from 
exceptionally successful 
concert tour of France 





A ‘6 . . . . . 

Mme. Maria-Selma detailed with great freshness of voice and 
KY taste in interpretation the various pages of Bononcini, Mozart and 
K Scarlatti—Paul Le Flem in Comoedia, Paris, March 13, 1924. 


Ri “Mme. Selma has a clear and lovely soprano voice and sang in 
ai agreeable fashion in Italian some classical pieces from 
&} Mozart and Scarlatti and the English works of Haydn and Bishop. 
« The public was very responsive in its applause.”—Lewis Schneider 
x im The Herald, Paris. 


Rd “Two exquisite hours—one would have thought one’s self trans- 
— ported to the XVIII Century. 
X deliciously touches, the viola d’amour that seraphic violin which M. 
%  Casadesus plays as a virtuoso, the harp lute whose chords sang at 
the touch of M. Casadesus and a singer stirring and beautiful, Mme. 
Maria-Selma, in Mozart, Gluck, Bononcini, poured into one’s heart 
the ravishing illusion of living under the reign of Louis-le-Bien- 
\imé.”—Le Petit Nicots, 


Nu c. 


Return Concert Engagements in 


Paris and London Spring, 1924 


In America Season 1924-1925 


TEMPORARY ADDRESS: 


c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 


501 Fifth Ave. 


The clavecin which Mme. Patorni 








Jononcini, 


New York 
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CLEVELAND HEARS SHEPHERD NOVELTY. 





Orchestra Performs Overture 
by Assistant-Conductor— 
Other Concerts 


By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, April 5.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra played to the largest 
audience of the season in the forrteenth 
program in the symphony series in 
Masonic Hall on March 27. The capacity 
of the hall was overtaxed and there were 
numerous standees. The premier per- 
formance of “The Overture to a Drama,” 
by Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor 
of the orchestra, was a feature of the 
concert. 

Mr. Shepherd conducted the perform- 
ance of his own composition. The over- 
ture is distinguished for much vigorous 
writing and lyrical passages of charm, 
and is skillfully orchestrated. Prolonged 
applause brought Mr. Shepherd back to 
the stage several times at its conclusion. 


Nikolai Sokoloff led his forces in 
Vaughan Williams’ “London” Symphony, 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto No. 2, in 
Minor, in which Jascha Heifetz was an 
admirable soloist, and Enesco’s ‘‘Rouman- 
ian” Rhapsody. This was the first Cleve- 
land performance of the Vaughan Wil- 
liams Symphony, and its features were 
artistically revealed in Mr. Sokoloff’s 
reading. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink had a 
great welcome from her admirers who 
filled Masonic Hall for her song recital 
on March 23. The Wagner numbers in- 
cluded the Erda scene from “Rheingold” 
and Brangdne’s Call from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” A cycle of Brahms Gipsy Songs 





formed an attractive group. There were 
also numbers by Schumann, Franz and 
English composers, and many encore- 
pieces. Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
was an able assisting artist, and Kath- 
erine Hoffman an excellent accompanist. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. 


The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented the Trio Ragini in songs of 
ancient India at the Hotel Statler on 


March 26. An attractive program of 
songs and dances, and solos on strange 
stringed instruments and instruments of 
percussion, was received with marked 
favor by a large audience. 

“The Music of Lili Boulanger” was the 
subject of the third lecture on the 
appreciation of chamber music _ by 
Thomas Whitney Surette at the Museum 


of Art on March 21. Interesting 
illustrations were furnished by Lila 
Robeson, contralto; Jean McKnight, 


flautist, with Arthur W. Quimby at the 
plano, a string quartet from the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement, and Jean 
Culbertson, harpist. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented Eleanor Shaw, pianist, and Fred 
Sheffield, tenor, at a musicale at the 
residence of Mrs. Howell Hinds on March 
25. About 150 members of the club heard 
an attractive program. 


New York Artists Sing in Hamilton, Ont. 


HAMILTON, ONT., April 5.—Alma 
Hopkins-Kitchell, contralto, and Judson 
House, tenor, both of New York, were 


the assisting artists in-the annual choir 
concert of the First Methodist Church 
on the evening of March 20. The artists 
made a fine impression in incidental solos 
and also in two groups of songs each. 
They were heartily applauded and re- 
sponded to several encores. 
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Victor Records 





“PERFECTION is a word to be used guardedly and 
with due consideration, yet it is the word that seems 
best to fit the playing of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
one who has the requisite technical command of his in- 
strument, who is a musician of the first water, a master 
of every art and artifice of musical rhetoric and phrase- 
ology, and who is with and above all this, a discern- 


ing, judicious, sympathetic, and poetic interpreter.” 
SEASON 1924-25 NOW BOOKING 


Management: Loudon Charlton 


Mason & Hamlin 


Here is 


Boston Post. 


Carnegie Hall New York 


Duo-Art Records 
Piano 
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A Tale of Two Cities 


London Bids God-Speed to Charles Hackett 


CHARLES 


CHARLES 


HACKETT 


WORLD FAMOUS TENOR WORLD FAMOUS TENOR 


WORLD FAMOUS TENOR 


*E RECORDS COLUMBIA GRAPHOPIONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GCRAPHODHONE RECORDS 
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WORLD FAMOUS TEROR 
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LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 17, 1924 


ALBERT HALL 


The concert given at the Albert Hall yesterday afternoon was 
productive of distinction in three different spheres of musical per- 
formance. The occasion was announced as the farewell of Mr. 
Charles Hackett prior to an Australian tour, and, although it 
seemed an exaggerated fancy to bid farewell to one with whom we 
in London have had but small acquaintance of late, yet Mr. Hackett 
sang so finely as to intrigue us into wishing for a prolonged visit. 
He revealed himself at once as much a master of forward produc- 
tion (there lay the secret of his exemplary diction) as of the 
“cantibile” style; it was a real pleasure, too (the more real that it 
is so rarely met with), to hear a flow of legato tone as consistent 


as it was steady; it came from this singer as if he were entirely 
unconscious of the high degree of organization which of necessity 
lay behind it; certainly he never once allowed his audience to 


be aware of the technical means through which he was able to 


achieve the perfect phrasing which he brought, for instance, to 
Salvator Rosa’s song, “Star Vicino.” To these attainments must 


also be added in record the ease with which he can adapt himself 


to opera, to songs of interpretation, and, alas! (why must it ever 
be thus?) to horticultural ballads. In the singing of operatic arias 
he produces in his voice a kind of “lift”? which is very reminiscent 


of Caruso’s method, except that it is not so violently physical. 


Altogether we were left with the desire to hear more of Mr. 
Hackett’s uncommon achievement. 


Hackett Season’s Triumph at Monte Carlo 


NEW YORK HERALD, Paris, March 4, 1924 


Monte Carlo Hears American Tenor 
In Successful Staging of ‘‘Manon’”’ 


Charles Hackett Sings Part of Des Grieux, and Other 
Stars Are Also Heard 


(Special Correspondence.) 


MONTE CARLO, Friday.—Monte Carlo is crowded at present. 
Mr. Simond, who referees all the tennis tournaments here, could 


not get a room at Monte Carlo for love or money and had to come 
every day from Beaulieu. Many players also are stopping at a 
distance from Monte Carlo. 

This season will be remembered for its opera successes. “Car- 
men” and “Monna Vanna” were finely rendered, but “Manon,” on 
Tuesday and Thursday evening and Sunday afternoon, with 
Charles Hackett as Chevalier des Grieux, called forth rapturous 
applause. The American tenor’s three performances have set the 
high water mark this season. Mlle. Fanny Heldy was at her best, 
and the support of MM. Arnal, Warnery, Dubois, Maury, Stephane, 
was worthy of the stars. 





Civie Opera. 





May, June, July, August, 1924, in Australia. 
November, December, 1924, January, February, 1925, with the Chicago 


October, 1924, March, 1925, in concert in U. S. A. 
April, May, June, 1925, in London, Paris, Monte Carlo. 
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Major Opera Season 
Planned for London 


peVPORAROODENIS OODSONONSEDD: GOTOROOOUDUDAEDRET OUODESUEDSONLOEOIONODELOCOONSODOOSFICD:. PeDES DSC OTOODEDPRSSONOOONOEROD DEAT ORE DDOAD 


ONDON, March 22.—It seems likely 
that London will again have a season 


of major opera after an interval of ten 
seasons, if plans now on foot come to 
fruition. Negotiations are already under 
way, it is rumored, with a number ot 
the world’s most prominent operatic art- 
its, and Attilio Parelli has already been 
engaged as chief conductor and Ileana 
Leonidoff as ballet-mistress. The season 
is to begin, it is said, about the same 
time as the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley. 

What was said to be the first perform- 
ance in England of Monteverde’s epocn- 
making. opera, “Orfeo,” was given at the 
Institut Francais, proving of more than 
ordinary interest. The work itself is one 
of great power and wears well its 3Uv- 
odd years. .The title-réle was splendidly 
sung by Louis Bourgeois andthe daccom- 
paniments well.played by Renée Richard, 
who used a version: made by Vincent 
d’Indy. 

The long-expected revival of Dame 

Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D was given in 
Queen’s Hall. Sir Henry Wood, who con- 
ducted Beethoven’s “Leonora” Overture, 
No. 8, and Mozart’s D Minor Concerto, 
admirably played by Myra Hess, turned 
his baton over to Adrian Boult for the 
Mass. The work is one of great beauty 
and made a profound impression. The 
soloists were Margaret Balfour, Carrie 
Tubb, Archibald Winter and Harold 
Williams. 
_ The British National Opera Company 
is about to add another native work to its 
repertoire, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
fairy opera, “St. John’s Eve,” which will 
shortly be sung by the organization in 
Manchester. The libretto is by Eleanore 
Farjeon and the réles, of which there 
are only four, will be assumed by Doris 
Lemon, Muriel Brunskill, Walter Hyde 
and William Michael. 

Serge Koussevitzky gave an impressive 
performance of Strauss’ “Don Juan” in 
Queen’s Hall, as well as a Boccherini 
Symphony, Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
and Beethoven’s. Violin Concerto with 
Emil Telmanyi as soloist. 





New Sonata by Alfano Heard at Con- 
cert of Composer’s Work in Milan 


_MILAN, March 22.—A new Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Franco Alfano was 
the feature of a concert devoted entirely 
to works of that composer at the Con- 
vegno. The work, admirably played by 
Arrigo Serato, violinist, and Mr. Loren- 
zonl, pianist, displayed an unusual com- 
bination of melodic flow and cerebral 
quality as well. Other numbers on the 
program were a string quartet in D and 
a group of songs, settings of poems by 
Tagore, which were given a splendid per- 
formance by the soprano, Mafalda Naldi, 
with the composer at the piano. 





less Davidson Acclaimed in Opera 
in Paris 


PARIS, March 22.—In the cast of the 
one-act opera, “La Guitare,” by Xavier 
de Courville, now being given at the 
rianon-Lyrique in connection with two 
other one-act pieces, the leading réle is 
veing sung by Tess Davidson of Sioux 


( 


ity, Iowa. Miss Davidson, who won 
first prize for dramatic singing at 

he American Conservatory at Fontaine- 

eau last year, is in private life, Mme. 
valdo de Zuliani. 





l ‘ ~ 
‘renna State Opera Company May 
Give Season in Paris 
VIENNA, March 15. 





Since plans for 


guest season in London by the 
nna State Opera Company have 


n cancelled, owing to opposition by 
English musicians’ union, the opera 
ers are said to be considering a visit 
Paris. Details of the negotiations 
‘not been announced, but the series 
take place this spring in a Paris 
ter, 





OCKHOLM, March 20.—John Forsell, 
many years baritone of the Royal 
ra here and at one time a member 
ne Metropolitan, has been appointed 
tor of the Royal Opera. 


Berlin Greets Former Metropolitan 


Opera Sta 
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Guest Performance 
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Pasquale Amato and Leo Slezak, Former Stars of Metropolitan Opera, Are Making Sue- 
In the Group, from Left to Right, Are: Eduard 


cessful Guest Performances in Berlin. 





Kula, Impresario, Mr. Amato, Mr. Slezak, and Dr. Felix Gunther 


ERLIN, March 20.—Leo Slezak, the 

Bohemian tenor, who was a member 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
some years ago, recently began a series of 
guest appearances at the Volksoper. His 
impersonation of Samson in the Saint- 
Saéns work was praised for its vigor of 
portrayal and vocal fullness of tone. He 
also. appeared in Johann _ Strauss’ 
“Fledermaus” in the role of Alfred, in- 
troducing some wholly foreign by-play 
into his réle, including as an innovation 
several interpolated solos in one of the 
scenes! 

Another noted guest who appeared re- 
cently at the State Opera was Pasquale 
Amato, the baritone. He was heard as 
Iago and later with more conspicuous 
success as Tonio in “Pagliacci,” Alfio in 
“Cavalleria” and Scarpia in “Tosca.” In 
the same house a recent performance of 
“Rosenkavalier” had an excellent guest 
singer in Héléne Wildbrinn as_ the 
Marschallin, and Lola Artot de Padilla 
was heard as Octavian. 

The Johann Strauss-Reiterer operetta, 
“Thousand and One Nights,” was re- 
cently sung at the German Opera House 
in Charlottenburg, and among the cast 
were Meta Seinemeyer and Adolf Luss- 
mann, heard in the United States last 
season with the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany. Another operetta revival was 
Suppé’s “Boccaccio,” given at the Gross 
Schauspielhaus under Max Roth’s lead- 
ership. 

Among recent first performances in 
Berlin was that of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff,” which, amazing as it may 
seem, had to wait fifty years after its 
first production to be presented in this 
prominent music center by the company 
of the Grosse Volksoper. The work 
found hearty admiration for its vivid 
national coloring, although there was a 
tendency among the critical fraternity to 
dwell at length upon the rather rambling 
dramatic structure of the masterpiece. 
The work had the benefit of careful con- 
ducting under Eugen Szenkar, general 
music director of the theater. The scenic 
production was really brilliant, as ar- 


ranged by Alexander d’Arnals. The 
décors were by George Salter. 
Among the principal singers, Leo 


Schiitzendorf as Boris enacted his part 
grippingly in the fearful scene of the 
apparition of the murdered prince. Otto 
Goritz, formerly of the Metropolitan in 
New York, was a capital Varlaam. 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” was a re- 
cent novelty at the new Opera on the 


K6énigsplatz. This work, first sung in 
3erlin with sensational success in the 
nineties, again made a strong appeal. 


by Richard 


Especial success was won 
the part of 


Tauber, a guest tenor, in 
Hans. The performance was good, 
though lacking a little in true Slavic 
spirit, under the leadership of Dr. Prae- 
torius. 

The Opera on the Ko6nigsplatz also 
gave a first performance of a _ballet- 
pantomime, “The Red Flower,” by Wal- 
ter Kémme, in which Max Terpis en- 
acted the leading réle. The libretto con- 
cerned the falling of the hero into an 
ecstatic dream over a flower thrown to 
him, and the production exploited a bevy 
of good-looking girls, but was weak 
choreographically. The music was un- 
inspired and the orchestral leadership, 
under Franz Weissmann, rather apa- 
thetic. Aravantinos designed a_ good 
setting. 

An event of much importance was the 
first local performance in a stage version 
of Handel’s “Rodelinda” by the Grosse 
Volksoper. The work was sung in an 
arrangement by Dr. Oscar Hagen, the 
eminent Handel scholar, and this was an 
advantage in the shortening of the da 
capo arias, but the orchestration, includ- 
ing the use of a modern piano, instead 
of the cembalo, made something of a 
jarring note. The staging of the work 
under Hans Strohback was a colorful 


one. Melanie Kurt .sang the part of 
Rodelinda in heroic style. Fritz Zweig 
conducted. 


Other novelties of recent weeks have 
included a performance of Waldemar von 
Baussnern’s. huge choral work, “The 
High Song of Life and Death,” given by 
the chorus of the Singakademie under 
Dr. Georg Schumann. ‘The orchestra is 
treated in symphonie style by the com- 
poser. The work celebrates a sort of 
pantheistic conception of the world-soul 
as imperishable and divine. It is in three 
parts, utilizing texts by Goethe, Eichen- 
dorff and other poets. The work has 
been proclaimed a masterpiece and it cer- 
tainly is conceived on a large scale. 

Max Butting’s Chamber Symphony 
was a novelty at a recent concert given 
under Fritz Stiedry, with players re- 
cruited from the Philharmonic and other 
groups. Other novelties given at the 
same concert were Ernst Krenek’s “Sym- 
phonic Music,” a divertissement, and 
“Frauentanz,” a song cycle by Kurt Weil, 
sung by Nora Pisling-Boas, who was also 
heard in Arthur Bliss’ “Rout.” 

Alma Mehus, American pianist, was 
the soloist with the Philharmonic, play- 
ing the Tchaikovsky B Flat Concerto. 
This twenty-year-old girl is said to be 
the youngest American ever chosen to 
play with this orchestra. She has been 
heard in various Italian and German 
cities, winning considerable admiration 
for her playing. 


PUTER ee ee ee 


Barilli's ‘**Emiral” 
Produced in Rome 


PecePeeP OPO PEON ORT EESO EEN ONED TILL LLL ee LL 


OME, March 21.—Bruno Barilli’s 

one-act opera, “Emiral,” which was 
awarded the government prize in the 
last competition, was produced recently 
at the Costanzi on a double bill with 
Strauss’ *“Salomé.” The work had a 
mixed reception and at the fall of the 
curtain there was some _ discussion 
among members of the audience which 
threatened to become heated. 

Emiral is an orphan maiden in some 
vague oriental country. She is betrothed 
to Ismet but does not love him. Her 
tribe fears that she will be carried off by 
Fadil a bandit, hence the betrothal. Fadil 
gains entrance to Emiral’s house and 
makes love to her. He is discovered by 
Ismet who kills him and Emiral dies of 
grief. The music has some lovely spots, 
notably the duet between Emiral and 
Fadil, but on the whole it is monoton- 
The performance under the baton 


ous, 
of Eloardo Vitale was excellent. The 
leading réles were assumed by Mme. 


Dandolo and Messrs. Merli and Gherar- 
dini. 

An ultra-modern program drew a 
large audience, recently. The concert 
was under the direction of Alfredo Ca- 
sella and was in the nature of a tribute 
to Debussy. Mr. Casella and the ’cell- 


ist, Gaspare Cassado, began with the 
composer’s Sonata. Following came 
Karol Szymanowski’s ‘“Mythes” played 


by Mr. Casella and the violinist, Mario 
Corti. Three songs by Casella showed a 
decided Stravinskian tendency. Other 
pieces were a Sonata for Cello and 
Piano by Arthur Honegger, and a Quin- 
tet for Strings by Leo Sowerby. 

Two concerts of unusual interest at 
the Augusteo were given by Elisabeth 
Schumann, soprano, and Livia Boni, 
‘cellist, in joint recital, and Arthur 
Rubinstein in a well-chosen program of 
piano works. 





New Santoliquido Symphony Ace- 


claimed at Premiére in Nice 


Nice, March 20.—A new symphony in 
F, by the Italian composer, Francesco 
Santoliquido, recently had its world- 
premiére here under the baton of Paul 
Adreani. Mr. Santoliquido’s symphonic 
suite, “Acquarelli,” which was played by 
Albert Coates at the Auguesteo in Rome 
this winter, was heard in Monte Carlo 
last month. 





Berlin Philharmonic to Play at 
Bayreuth 


BAYREUTH, March 19.—The orchestra 
for the Bayreuth Festival next July will 
be chosen exclusively from the ranks 
of the Berlin Philharmonic, instead of, 
as formerly, from the various opera 
houses of Germany. The reason assigned 
is that the number of musicians in these 
theaters has been so greatly reduced 
that none can be spared. 


TUDEOCOHDOEDORONOROD ETO ERAO HOOD aRORNO SAT ENDBON TINE seceeneenenanene serpener 


“Faust” and “The Barber” Lead : 
in Popularity in Paris Week 


ARIS, March 22.—A survey of : 

the répertoire at the Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique_ recently reveals 
that during one week “Faust” drew : 
the largest audience at the former : 
house and Rossini’s “The Barber : 
of Seville,” given in double bill with 
“La Légende du Point d’Argen- 
tan,” at the latter. The box-office 


receipts for “Faust” were 42,697 
francs and for “The Barber” 
24,697. At the Opéra the other 


works in order of popularity were 
“Walkie,” 41,697; “St. Sebastien,” 
33,569; “Antar,” 25,522, and “Sam- 
son and Delilah” in double bill with 
“La Nuit Ensorcelée,” 24,597. At 
the Comique the order was as fol- 
lows: “Cavalleria” and “Lakmé,” 
23,973; “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 22,767; 
“Contes d’Hoffmann,” 20,879; “Ha- 
banera” and “Le Jongleur,” 20,232; 
“Louise,” 19,718; “Carmen,” 19,- 
473, and “Manon,” 19,094. 
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Farewell American ‘Tour 


DE PACHMANN | 


40 Performances Filled 
This Season Without One 
Cancellation. 





Sold Out Recitals 
New York, Boston, Chicago 





NEW YORK 


“Always his singing tone, the lusciousness of his 
color, subdue and enchant.”—Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. 
Tribune, Oct. 12, 1923. 


“Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn grew bright, ex- 
quisite and fragrant and swayed to the everlasting 
lyric of his style."—N. Y. Sum, Oct. 12, 1923. 


“The old-time Pachmann magic is still there. The 
touch is as ravishing as of yore. Those ‘tiny golden 
mallets’ as the late James Huneker called the fingers 
with which Mr. De Pachmann strikes the keys, have 
lost none of their necromantic cunning. The piano 
seems actually to sing at their contact as for nothing 
and no one else. The pearly runs—pearls on velvet, 
Huneker insisted, but hot pearls—have their glowing 
roundness and evenness. Mr. De Pachmann can phrase 
as magically as ever.”—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Mail. 


BOSTON 


“It is impossible to imagine that melody (Beethoven 
Pathetique Sonata) more serenely and eloquently sung, 
with a finer control of the subtlest phrases of inter- 
pretation, and yet with a more genuine simplicity. 

“Mr. De Pachmann is, of course, an extremely acute 
thinker, the most passionate student of his art, and 
of all pianists, the most avid of beauty. He played 
with a technical certainty, a physical adequacy, at the 
age of 75 simply amazing. 

“Some of his performances constituted revelations. 
Thus in the Allegro de Concert, he made music for a 
fete of Titania. And the Nocturne, the Prelude, the 
Impromptu, the pieces of Mendelssohn! It is needless 
and only repetitive to particularize. It is curious how 
supremely modest this man is in his artist’s heart, how 
reverently he has searched for the secrets of music, 
how scornful and utterly intolerant is he who is so 
immodest in his demeanor, of anything less than the 
aoe beauty which he rapturously reveals.””—Olin 
Jownes in Boston Post, Oct. 22, 1923. 


“Nobody now living can play Chopin as De Pach 
mann played four of his pieces yesterday.”—Boston 
Globe, Oct. 22, 1923. 


PHILADELPHIA 


*‘A Master of Masters. A miracle-worker, this grand 
old man’ of the piano. The Academy last night was 
crowded to hear him with an audience representative 
of Philadelphia’s intellectual and cultural aristocracy. 
He rose to the occasion with a performance entirely of 
Chopin, and even more wonderful than his playing 
when he was last heard here a decade ago. 

_He began the program in comparative diffidence and 
silence, but, before it was over, two hours later, he 
was the communicative and exuberant De Pachmann 
of yore, who was styled ‘the Chopinzee.’ But it would 
be a grave error to ascribe too much significance to the 
side remarks, The great feature of the evening was 
not what he said or did, apart from the keyboard, but 
his musical performance, with its wealth of poetic in 
sight, sensitiveness of feeling, assurance of technic des 
pite the accumulated years, and singing tone of a 
pellucid continuity such as few pianists have achieved. 

This master impersonates a whole epoch in his art, 
and the country owes him a debt for a liberal musical 
education begun in the days of his first tours many 
decades _ ago. He plays today more wonderfully than 
in his fiery youth in our Civil War time. The sensi 
tive interpretation of the third ballade, the close of 
the F minor etude, the entire C. sharp minor etude. 
the last measures of the berceuse, elicited the particular 
enthusiasm. of the many connoisseurs in attendance. 
But analysis in detail does scant justice to the plastic 
grace, the fluent elasticity of technic and temperament 
alike that defy the years and speak for the artist’s 
phenomenal preservation of the abandon and intensity 
of players who are his juniors by half a century.”- 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 25, 1923 


WASHINGTON 


“Tf it is farewell—and the lovable little old man with 
his massive stooped shoulders, his leonine head, may 
wish to pause in his lifework—then did the large audi 
ence at Poli’s truly have the privilege of hearing the 
most beautiful piano playing that has been hrought 
to us, and that may pass our way but once. Truly— 
as he naively says—he is the greatest of them all!” 
Washington Herald, Dec. 4, 1923. 











VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 











On this American tour, as in the 
past, De Pachmann uses and en- 
dorses exclusively the 


Haldwin 


“©. . . It cries when I feel like cry- 
ing, it sings joyfully when I feel 





like singing. It responds—like a 
human being—to every mood. I 
love the Baldwin Piano.” 


Vladimir De Pachmann 


MR, DE PACHMANN WILL REMAIN IN AMER- 
ICA UNTIL JUNE, 1926. HIS BOOKINGS FOR 
NEXT SEASON ARE BEING MADE BY 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








e Baldwin Piane Company 





INCORPORATED 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York 
Louisville Indianapolis Denver Dallas San Francisco 


De Pachmann Greeted by 
Crowds Everywhere. 





Grand Old Master 
Acclaimed by Press and 
Public. 





MONTREAL 


‘De Pachmann is still a magician. There have 
never been many things better in the way of musical 
performance than De Pachmann’s playing, when he 
is at his best, and he can seldom have played much 
better than he did at the Mount Royal last night. It 
must be a great help to anyone to be so sure of his 
own merits as he is, and he is, if anything, more sure 
than ever when he is playing Chopin. His program 
was all Chopin—two hours of it, seventeen numbers, 
with an eighteenth thrown in. How could any one 
do it, least of all a man of seventy-five? But he 
played better and more gaily with each number 
Montreal Star, Oct. 18, 1923. 


CHICAGO 


“His playing is marvelous. Such pearly, legato 
scales, such velvety tones, such freedom in style and 
interpretation, such faithful adherence to the mid 
nineteenth century traditions as to readings of the 
Polish master’s works are only rivaled by the best 
of the day’s pianists. 

“Few virtuosos have the smoothness, the lightness 
the silvery tone that De Pachmann still produces. 

*‘De Pachmann stands forth as a unique figure in 
the pianistic world and links us with the great masters 
of the past. He never had the heroic, the passionate 
power, the dramatic depth of some pianists, but he 
had the finer, the more intimate and poetic qualities 
which are so characteristic of most of the compositions 
of Chopin.”—Chicago Daily News, Oct. 18, 1923 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, and 
sometimes, as when De Pachmann sits at the piano 
puttering over divine tinkle, we waken to life. The: 
as we doze again we dream we have dreamed.’ 
Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 15, 1923. 


OMAHA 


“De Pachmann may never come again, for he 
passed the three score and ten, but the queer 
genius will be fresh in our memories when most 
the others are lost in the fog of the past.”—Omaha 
News Bee, Mar. 11, 1924. 


LOUISVILLE 


“Last night at Macauley’s a gathering of the 
heard once more those delicate fingers that have so 
often opened magic casements on faery seas of beaut 
Once more the beadsman of Chopin’s fame counted 4 
crystal rosary. He was received with reverent appr 
ciation for the famous musician of 75 years who st 
dares the hardships of travel and the strain of put 
performance and with tender—almost audible—smil« 
for the wilful, whimsical, eccentric personality wh 
has always practised its own stage etiquette.”—Lo: 
zille Courter Journal, Feb. 29, 1924, 





SEATTLE 
*‘As a poet, an interpreter of the delicatels 
music of Chopin, he is a genius.’’—Seattle 


January 22, 1924, 


SAN DIEGO 


‘‘De Pachmann and Chopin: These two 
after remain inseparable in the minds of musi 
of San Diego. For last night at the Spreckels t! 
they heard the greatest interpreter in the world 
greatest master of emotional music. It is sai 
Pachmann’s understanding of the Chopin musi 
ranks that of the great Pole himself. And the Ch 
music really seems to be a part of the pianist ! 
self. It flows from the fingers, a golden and 
stream; scintillating, rippling, purling.”’—Samn 
Union, February 12, 1924 


WINNIPEG 


“Played Divinely. Last night we sat at 
of one of the masters of music, a figure whose p 
in the world of music is unique.’—Manitoh 
Press, Oct. 31, 1923. 
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New York Church Pays Tribute to Burleigh 


Composer Completes Thirtieth Year as Baritone Soloist at St. George’s—Choir Sings Pro- 
gram of His Works—Spirituals as a Basis for American Music of the Future—Dvorak’s 


Use of Negro Themes 
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=| ROWDS eager to express 

li their appreciation of 
the artist and the man 
gathered at historic old 
St. George’s Church in 
New York, on the last 
Sunday in March, for a special vesper 
service to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Harry T. Burleigh’s work 
as baritone soloist. It was not only 
the singer they honored, it was the 





composer and the sponsor of Negro 
music. The church was filled to the 
doors an hour before the service be- 
gan and special. police reserves were 
called out to turn the people away. 


The program was chiefly composed of 
songs by the choir, but the Rev. Dr. 
Karl Reiland, the rector, made a short 
address in which he spoke of Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s service to the church and his 
ability as a composer and a singer. At 
the end of his speech, Dr. Reiland called 





— 
Eastman School of Music 
OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 





SUMMER SESSION 


OPENS JUNE 23, 1924 


CLOSES JULY 26, 1924 





All Regular Departments in Session with Complete Faculties. 


Special courses for public school teachers of music and for 
public school teachers of instrumental music 


Classes for piano teachers: Methods: Repertory 


Organ Accompaniment of Motion Pictures 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction with Music Study. 





For Information, Address 


The Director of Summer Session, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. | 





Mr. Burleigh to the pulpit. As the 
grey-haired man in his white surplice 
stepped out of the choir ranks there 
was an audible murmur through the 
church indicative of repressed enthusi- 
asm, 

After the singing of the hymns the 
choir gave several of Mr. Burleigh’s 
songs and his settings for old Negro 
spirituals. There was “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen,” “Weepin’ Mary” 
and “Deep River” as well as “I Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray” which the choir 
sang as Mr. Burleigh descended from 
the pulpit. 

In the morning, after the early ser- 
vice, Mr. Burleigh was presented with 
a purse of gold by the vestry. A 
special leaflet printed at the instance of 
Dr. Reiland, was distributed in the 
church as a souvenir of the celebration. 
It contained pictures of Mr. Burleigh, 
thirty years ago and today and a sketch 
of his life and his work. On April 1, 
1925, Mr. Burleigh will have another 
anniversary. He will celebrate his 
twenty-fifth year as a member of the 
choir at Temple Emanu-El on Fifth 
Avenue. 


The Songs of His Race 


Mr. Burleigh believes that his biggest 
work is the arrangement and populariza- 
tion of the spirituals. He has, however, 
in songs of his own, made a distinctive 
contribution to the cause of American 
music. And, incidentally, in the course 
of his career, he has made a reputation 
as a baritone soloist and choir singer. 
The service at St. George’s, at Seven- 
teenth Street and Rutherford Place— 
just across from where Dvorak used to 
live—moved him beyond words. 

“You know,” he says, “when they sang 
‘My Lord, what a morning when the 
stars begin to fall,’ it stifled me. I was 
completely overwhelmed. What an idea! 
You can’t see it. I can’t see it. But the 
old Negroes working on the plantations 
knew what it meant. They could see the 
morning when the stars began to fall. 
The choir sang it so beautifully at the 
service. It was a big moment for me. I 
couldn’t even answer them to thank them 
for it, my heart was so full. I’ve writ- 
ten them a letter, though.” 

“In honoring me so significantly,” the 
letter reads in part, “you also honored 
and exalted my race—from whose sor- 
rowful hearts came these matchless 
prayer and praise songs—in which the 
Negro voices a religious security as old 
as creation, older than hope, deeper than 
grief, more tender than tears; the utter- 
ance of a race unshaken in faith. They 
are the Negro’s free contribution to the 
art values of the world, a living proof of 
the race’s spiritual ascendancy over op- 
pression and humiliation.” 

For many years now the spirituals 
have been hidden under the mass of 
Negro minstrel songs. “People thought 
that the minstrel songs were Negro 
music,” Mr. Burleigh explains. “They 





Photo by Mishkin 


Harry T. Burleigh, Composer and Arranger 
of Negro Spirituals, as He Appeared at 
the Service in His Honor at St. George’s 
Church 


are cheaper, more popular. They are 
gay and attractive. They have a certain 
rhythm, but they are not really music. 
The mistake was partly the fault of the 
Negroes, partly the result of economic 
pressure. After the Jubilee Singers 
came back from Europe, some good show- 
men took up the idea of Negro songs, and 
they had troupes of black-face comedians 
and minstrels wandering all over the 
world. Everyone hummed the minstrel 
songs and forgot the spirituals. They 
produced jazz. They made the world be- 
lieve that that was Negro music. We 
are just beginning to rescue the spiri- 
tuals.” 

The revival of interest in spirituals in 
the last few years has been due, in great 
part, to the work of Mr. Burleigh. He 
has arranged the old songs and orches- 
trated them. He has translated them 
into an idiom which the world can un- 
derstand, without changing their innate 
qualities. He has rather, in his adapta- 
tions, brought out the native simplicity 
and sincere beauty of the spirituals. 

“In the old form,” he states, “the 
spirituals were just simple tunes. Only 
the Negroes could sing them because they 
understood, instinctively, the rhythms. 
They could harmonize them with their 
voices and produce some of the strangest, 
most subtle effects. They had no accom- 
paniments. There was nothing in the 
tune to guide the singers. No one else 
could understand them. They were really 
hidden from the world. You know they. 
have been in print for years, but it is 
only since they were arranged that they 
have become widely known. 


Sang Spirituals for Dvorak 


“Dvorak of course used part of ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,’ note for note, in the 
second theme of the first movement of 
the ‘New World’ Symphony. It was not 
an accident. He did it quite consciously. 
When he was teaching at the National 
Conservatory—it was down on Seven- 
teenth Street, where the Washington 
Irving High School is now—I was study- 
ing there. I played in the school orches- 
tra and was its librarian. I wasn’t ad- 
vanced enough to be in Dr. Dvorak’s 





[Continued on page 27] 





Kdwin Hughes will conduet a 





Summer Master Class for pro- 


fessional pianists and teachers 


in New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


For particulars and time reservations address 


MANAGEMENT OF EDWIN HUGHES 
340 West 89th Street, New York City 


City, July 7 to August 16. 
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HEN the beloved master, Franz Liszt, as President of the ’ 
Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, affectionately embraced the 
six-year-old Maria Carreras and granted her first-prize scholarship ; 
at the Municipal Conservatory the halo of success descended upon . sil 
this artist who in later years has become one of the most striking : 
pianist figures of the age. 


MARIA CARRERAS 


TODAY RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR | | 


HE 


The same brilliancy, power and sympathetic intelligence 
which win the critics and audiences may be re-enjoyed 
through her remarkable Duo-Art Rolls. 


‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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~~ BRINGING ROSSINI TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Company in the Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening, justified its presence 
in the bill by its vitality of appeal; and 
in an excellent presentation, there was 
much charm in the melodious and effect- 
ive score, especially in some of the choral 


climaxes such as the closing “I boschi, 
i monti.” 

The delightful ballet features were 
given in the most attractive fashion, 
their rhythmic airs proving altogether 
unstaled by time. It is considerably 
more than a quarter of a century since 
“William Tell” was previously produced 
in Philadelphia. 

One of the most effective casts at the 
management’s command invigorated the 
performance, with particular honors won 
by Giovanni Martinelli, as Arnold; 
Giuseppe Danise in the title-part: Adamo 





Metropolitan Forces Revive 
‘William Tell”—“Three 
B’s” in Concert 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—“‘William 
Tell,” revived by the Metropolitan Opera 
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Didur, as the tyrant Gessler, and the 
resonant Mardones, as Walter Fiirst. 
Frances Peralta sang agreeably and was 
of captivating presence as Mathilde. 
Other roles were well taken by Flora 
Perini, Max Bloch, Grace Anthony, Millo 
Picco and Itali Picchi. Giovanni Papi 
conducted with much spirit. The en- 
thusiasm of the large audience was un- 
mistakable. 

“The three B’s” engaged the attention 
of Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchesta in the Academy on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening of last 
week. Frederic Lamond gave a solid and 
authoritative reading of Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto in G; Bach was repre- 
sented by the imposing “Aus der Tiefe 
ruhe ich” and “Wir glauben alle einen 
Gott,” and Brahms by the enchanting, 
almost lyrical Symphony No. 2 in D. 
Mr. Stokowski invested the last number 
with a wealth of poetic and imaginative 
values. 








W. R. Chapman Announces Engagements 
of Artists for Fall Festivals—New 
Clubs Organized 


PORTLAND, ME., April 5.—The Boston 
Symphony, under Pierre Monteux, gave 
the tenth and last concert of the Munici- 
pal Series on the evening of March 26, 
at City Hall Auditorium. A large and 
brilliant audience was present. The box 
office receipts showed an increase of $400 
over those of last year’s concert of the 
Boston Symphony, under the auspices of 
the Music Commission. Mr. Monteux led 
Brahms’ Symphony in C Minor; Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried” Idyll and “Ride of the 
Valkyries”; Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Vultava,” and Lalo’s Overture to “Roi 
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YVONNE ©" 


D’ARLE 


Prima Donna Soprano 
with Bracale Opera Co. on tour 
Central America until June, 
1924. 





Address 


c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 
New York City 


L_DD-_SS-==-==3 
Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 
actual examples of tone production are af- 


forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 
of invaluable assistance. 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
« 


<* Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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GheDavid DannesQusic School 


David and Clara (Dannes Directors 


Special Summer Course for Singers 
To Be Given by 


GIULIO SILVA 


For Six Weeks, Beginning June 2nd 


Classes for Professional Singers and Teachers — 
Lectures in Vocal Pedagogy Class in Ensemble Singing 
Italian Diction (under Matilde Trucco) 


For further information, apply to the School 


157 East 74th Street, New York Butterfield 0010 




















BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 














Management: R. E. Johnston 
L. G. Breid and 
Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Knabe Plano 


DE LUCA 




















GREENFIELD 





New York 


Knabe Piano 


Management ERNEST HENKEL, 1451 Broadway, 


Telephono—Bryant 3352 





MONTEUX FORCES CONCLUDE SERIES IN PORTLAND, ME. 


d’Ys.” Conductor and orchestra had 
many times to acknowledge enthusiastic 
applause. 

Preparations are already under way 
for the Maine Music Festival in Port- 
land, next fall, and the local chorus is 
holding rehearsals Monday evenings in 
Pythian Temple. ‘“Trovatore” is to be 
presented this year. The cast will include 
artists from the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago Opera Companies. William R. Chap- 
man, director of the Maine Music Festi- 
vals, has announced that Maria Jeritza, 
soprano, will be the star of the Western 
Maine Music Festival in Portland, on 
Oct. 6. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, will 
be heard on the opening night of the 
Central Maine Music Festival, Lewiston, 
and Mabel Garrison, at the Eastern 
Maine Music Festival, Bangor, in Octo- 
ber. 

Mrs. James A, McFaul, president of 
the Maine Federation of Music Clubs, is 
cooperating with business and profes- 
sional groups throughout the State in 
the observance of National Music Week, 
May 4 to 10. She has sponsored the or- 
ganization in Portland of three junior 
music clubs. Each is directed by a pro- 
fessional musician: the Cecilia by Anna 
Carey Bock, the Mendelssohn by Yvonne 
Gi Boin, and the, Mozart by Mrs. S. 
Peterson. Mrs. McFaul in her talks be- 


fore the new organizations, stressed the 
value of keeping informed as to musical 
doings in the great centers and ‘strongly 
advocated the reading of MusICAL AMER- 
IcA for current events, as well as for in- 
spirational purposes. The Marston Club 
has organized a junior club of the same 
name, composed chiefly of students. Eliz- 
abeth Brown, teacher of voice, has been 
made counselor. ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 


BALTIMORE HAILS SCHWARZ 





Baritone Closes Recital Series—Local 
Artists Appear - 
BALTIMORE, .Mp., April 5.—Joseph 


Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, gave the last of the 
series of recitals at. Newcomer Hall, 
under the auspices of the Maryland 
School for the Blind, on March 24, be- 
fore an _ enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Schwarz sang with dramatic fervor arias 
from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” and 
Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore,” and gave 
with lyric beauty and depth. of feeling 
numbers by Grieg and Sinding, the Sere- 
nade from Tchaikovsky’s “Don Juan,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” and 
other numbers. The Prologue to “Pagli- 
acci’” was sung as an encore piece. Emil 
Raucheisen gave effective support at the 
piano. 

Helen Robinson, piano, and Agnes 
Zimmish, soprano, members of the teach- 
ing staff in the preparatory department 
of the Peabody Conservatory, gave the 
fifth program of the series in the East 
Hall on Mareh 25. The audience warmly 
‘applauded the soloists, who gave an inti- 
mate touch to’the recital with explana- 
tory statements about the compositions 
presented. way 

Erma Vivian Chase, dandér,Yiade her 
local-début at the Peabody onservatory 
of Music*on March 28, and was greeted 
with marked favor in an interesting pro- 
gram. Durward Bowersox, violinist, and 
Thomas Mengert, baritone, assisted. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Vladimir de Pachmann will make his 
first appearance with orchestra in a 
concert of the Boston Symphony in 
Springfield, Mass., on April 26. He will 
appear in recital this month in Toronto, 
Montreal, Amsterdam, Syracuse and 
Reading. 





CACO DOSS ODOT SIO VOLO VOODOO VIVID DIDS 


The Glenn Dillard Gunn School 


of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 


1254 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 





Artists’ Normal and Opera Classes 


Summer Term 
Nine, Six or Five Weeks—June 2 to August 2, 1924 





LEE PATTISON 


Famous American Pianist, associate 
of Guy Maier in two-piano recitals. 


Artists’ classes. 


ADOLF MUHLMANN 


Famous Russian Baritone for twelve 


years a star of the Metropolitan 


Opera. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF 
OPERA 


A Department of The Gunn School. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Described by the late James Gibbon 
Huneker as “A Master Pedagogue 


of Chicago."” Normal classes. 


ANITA CARRANZA 


Distinguished soprano of Operatic 
and Concert fame. Y 





GUY HERBERT WOODARD 


Celebrated American Violinist and 
Teacher. 








Catalog upon request 











Faculty of Forty Distinguished Teachers 


BERTHA PERRIGO, Registrar 
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ANOTHER ADDITION TO THE NUMEROUS fou 
VALERI NOW SUCCESSFULLY Agpe. 


ELEONOR|( 


ROME, Italy BERGAMO. 


UNDER THE BATON 
OF E. VITALE Teat 


in MEFISTOFELE, CHA: 
After the Performance of TOSCA Was Over, the Budi 


a Tremendous Ovation, Yelling, ‘‘Brava, Brava, Br@a S: 






Socia 













, Dear Madame Valeri: Dear Madame Valeri: 













I want to express my ad- 
{ miration to you for accom- 
{ plishing such an extraordinary 
>| change in my wife’s tone pro- 
duction. High notes and low 
notes ring out now without a 
trace of effort and the quality 
{ is always mellow and velvety. 
It is almost unbelievable that 
such a radical change could 
have been accomplished after 
| the brief period of three 
months’ study she had with | 
you, and this certainly is con- 
vincing proof of the excellence 
of your method. We are both 
most deeply thankful to you. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 






My voice has acquired its 
present beauty of tone, dra- 
A SUPERB ACTRESS, AN INTERPRETER OF 
THE VERY FIRST RANK, let us hope that she 
will never forget the ovation she received at our 
Teadro S. Carlos when she will leave Lisbone to 
continue on the brilliant path of star of first 


magnitude in the sparkling firmanent of art. 
(ECOS DA AVENIDA, Lisboa. ) 


The protagoniste Eleonor Cohrone assumed the 
responsibility of a role which Sardou wrote for 
the great tragedienne Sarah Bernhardt, and 
through her ADMIRABLE DRAMATIC ABIL- 
ITIES AND HER BEAUTIFUL, ROUND, HIGH 
RANGED VOICE she was quite up to her great 
task. (A EPOCA, Lisboa.) 


The soprano, Eleonor Cohrone, was Tosca, one 
of the heaviest and most difficult roles of the 
Italian modern repertoire SHE LOOKED 
BEAUTIFULLY AND SANG MAGNIFICENT- 
LY. After the aria “Vissi d’arte’”’ she was the 
recipient of applauses which evidently came from 


Free Scholarship—Teachers’ Certificates every part of the S. Carlos. (DIARIO DE 
NOTICAS, Lisboa. ) 


Eleonor Cohrone, a beautiful girl, splendidly at- 
tired gave us AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING 
TOSCA. She sang with that beauty and correct- 
ness which could be expected by those who had 
heard her in Mefistofele, but last night she had 


matic potency and ease under 
{ the tuition of Mme. Delia Va- 


leri. It is impossible to con- 























ceive an adequate idea of the 
wonders that this lady can per- 
form in a voice until one de- 
cides to give her a chance. I 








have had the courage to do so 
and I am now doing a mere act 
of justice in stating that the re- 
sults were beyond expectations. 














































; ;. a larger opportunity to show the possibilities of At . 
Res ervation of Time her MARVELOUS VOICE AND UNCOMMON _ ofc ) 
e e DRAMATIC POWER. (O REBATE, Lisboa.) ELEON OF 

S ft ill Availab le Senorita Cohrone proved to have studied the very 


difficult role of Tosca and to be guided by a Dearest Mme. leri:— 
spirit of observation that is an attribute possessed I owe cvelHmeg 1 


* & 
only by INTERESTING AND CULTURED heart is anid "@ way 
rite immediate ARTISTS. We can afrm that he singing and Jove and. rifle 
her interpretation of the Puccinian opera WAS | ; | 
great teacher: 


IN EVERY WAY FAULTLESS. (O SECULO, 


a ————————— ———___— Lisboa. ) FLE 
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From June 23 to July 26 








<OUS FOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST PUPILS OF MME. 
.LY ASPEARING BEFORE THE PUBLIC IS 


RICOHRONE 


=RGAMO, Italy LISBONE, Portugal 


UNDER THE BATON 
Teatra Sociale OF T. SERAFIN 


}, CH/ALLERIA and TOSCA 
My Dear Madame Valeri: 


r, the Sudience Gathered in Front of the Stage and Gave Her pe aaa 
va, Br@a Senorita.”’” (O Seculo, Lisbon.) sincerest thanks ‘fer your ox- 


cellent work on my voice. I 
| believe that every broad- 
minded artist—no matter how 





Photo by Matzene 








My Dear Madame Valeri: 


Will you let me thank you 
4 for the wonderful help you 


have given me? 









Miss Cohrone in the role of Elena displayed a 


LARGE VOICE OF EXCELLENT QUALITY great—should realize the need - . 
_— ae with REMARKABLE ABILITY. of constant guidance and ad- After years of work in Wag- 

er complete mastery of the stage and HER EX- vice by a capable teacher in , a , 
QUISITE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT do not order to handle the delicate ee a ae ere 
leave the least doubt that she will be able to organ of the voice properly become nothing but hard work. 
appear with unfailing success upon the MOST and prevent the development Now, in even the comparative- 


IMPORTANT STAGES OF THE WORLD. of undesirable or harmful 
(Il Mondo, Rome. ) habits. With these ideas in 


my mind, I placed my voice in 
Very brava was the soprano in the role of Elena. your hands with the most sat- 
HER VOICE IS BEAUTIFUL AND HER IN. isfactory results. I am now 
TONATION PERFECT. She was deservedly | R&PP¥ and take great pleasure 
applauded. (Il Messaggiero, Rome.) in giving you the present testi- 


ly short time I have been work- 
ing with you, it is a genuine 
pleasure. With best wishes for 
your continued great success, I 


am your sincere and grateful 


monial of my appreciation and 


Eleonor Cohrone ACTED SPENDIDLY AND everlasting gratitude. 

DELIVERED HER SONGS WITH A VOICE FRIEDA HEMPEL. 
LANGUID, VOLUPTUOUS, SWEET, INSINU- 
ATING AND EXPRESSIVE. The audience ad- 


mired and enjoyed her immensely. (IL GIOR- 
NALE D’ITALIA, Rome.) 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL. 









































Eleonor Cohrone was in singing and in acting AN 


IDEAL ELENA. (Il Corriere d’Italia, Rome. ) 


Repertoire and Teachers’ Classes 











Without the least exaggeration we can state here 
that Eleonor Cohrone in the role of Tosca has 
rightly become the FAVORITE ARTISTE of our 
public, but last night as Santuzza in Cavalleria 

’ ; ' she SURPASSED ALL EXPECTATIONS and 
é- - : was deservedly given A GREAT OVATION. 


‘ONO COHRONE (Il Popolo, Bergamo. ) 

° Santuzza was Miss Cohrone AND SHE WAS a JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
Mme. OS coe REVELATION. HER BEAUTIFUL, LARGE 

p evel#ng to you! My VOICE AND HER MEZZA VOICE lend them- 


and always a jull of selves to all the points of this exacting role, 302 South Wabash Ave. 


enabling her to reach some thrilling climaxes. It 


is easy to predict that this young lady possesses a Chica LO, Ill. 


singular artistic temperament which will carry 


OR COHRONE. her very far. (L’Eco di Bergamo.) a. — 


American 
Conservatory 






d yratfide for my dear, 






cher. 


FLE 
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unaffected, and he has a tone that recalls the color 
of old cathedral windows. The enthusiasm of his 
hearers was a tribute only too richly deserved.— 
Deems Taylor, the World. 


But on this occasion the listener was not bored, 
thanks to Mr. Salmond’s thrice admirable perform- 
ance. He not only mastered intricate technical prob- 
lems in matters of double-stopping and the like with 
complete fluency and accuracy of intonation, but he 
flung them off with the spirit and flair of a born 
virtuoso. He sang the melodies with a noble so- 
nority and breadth of style and with a sensuousness 
of quality which would have made poorer music 
worth the listening. A concerto so played is a wel- 
come feature of an orchestral concert when the 
personality of a performer of knowledge and temper- 
ament is legitimately to the fore, when the listener 
feels like shouting, as the orchestra seems to shout 
when it crashes into the tuttis, “Bravo! Bravo!’— 
Olin Downes, the Times. 


Felix Salmond contributed a tonal balsam of pure 
beauty by lis fine-toned and smoothly executed de- 


livery of the Dvorak concerto.—Leonard Liebling, 
the American. 


Recital, Jordan Hall, Boston 
March 8, 1924 


Mr. Salmond, an English violoncellist of wide- 
spread and enviable reputation, played here for the 
first time. Mr. Salmond’s high reputation is well 
deserved. His excellent qualities were at once dis- 
played in Brahms’ sonata in F. His incisive attack, 
his technical proficiency, his purity of intonation and 
his artistic phrasing. The slow movement of Chopin’s 
sonata gave Mr. Salmond an opportunity of showing 
that he could express agreeable and tender sentiment 
without falling into sentimentalism to which so many 
violoncellists are addicted.— Philip Hale, Boston 


Herald. 


A asreislerian tone upon an instrument of another 
timbre and technique—H. T. Parker, the Boston 


‘venting Transcript. 


altogether he is an artist from whom much is to be 
expected and deserving all the applause he received. 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


Felix Salmond proved himself one of the most inter- 
esting artists that the season has brought to hearing. 
He established himself as a virtuoso and as an artist 
of imagination and sympathy. Unquestionably he is 
one of the elect. He has poetry, charm, vivid 
rhythm, a sense of dramatic contrast and a world 
of technique.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


Mr. Salmond had everything: firm grasp of the 
music, imaginative feeling, interpretative force, a 
tone of beauty and rich in color, and a brilliant 
technique. The intermezzo he played with, poetic 
feeling and brought out the ornamental passages 
with exquisite delicacy. The close of this movement 
was given with a grace equally delightful and sur- 
prising. The ’cello does not lend itself easily. to such 
daintiness, but it responded to Mr. Salmond: A 
distinguished artist who made an immediate suc- 
cess with the public—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
Evening Post. 


The English ’cellist played with a tone always filled 
both with beauty and with meaning; an arresting 
performer.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal. 


He is an artist of consummate technical accom- 
plishment, and produces a tone of lovely mellow, 
smooth, satiny quality—Herman Devries, Chicago 


American. 


Proved: himself a virtuoso’ of salient musical ex- 
cellencies. He has a very agile finger technique. 
A tone which has both power and suavity; a musical 
taste which is distinguished and refined, and a man- 
ner which is serious and formal.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Chicago Daily News. 





Management 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Mr. Paderewski has requested Mr. Salmond to play 
with him and Mr. Zimbalist in Beethoven Trio in B 
flat, Carnegie Hall, May 9, 1924. | 
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“The Fritz Kreisler of the Violoncello”/ 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CHICAGO SYMPHONY NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
Dvorak Concerto Lalo Concerto Brahms Double Concerto 
February 28, 29, 1924 February 22, 23, 1924 with Paul Kochanski 
9 
Mr. Salmond covered himself with glory in the One of the finest. He played the Lalo Concerto March 27, 28, 1924 
( long and complicated Dvorak Concerto.—W. J. with a most gorgeous tone—a tone bearing close An even more striking feature of the afternoon, 
1, Cn oe ern resemblance to Tito Schipa or Sigrid Onegin while Towever, was fie Maguimond gave of the Brahms 
_— - singing. His technical ease became effortless, warmth i iol; : ell i er 
Mr. Salmond gave it a poetic and nobly propor- and clewenee of immer went into We interpretation; Pe caeir at thx tee tie ee poses Mey _ 
Sunee preseranes: Tie vyle is a6 beens a0 6 ie certainly the finest this listener ever heard. Mr. 


Kochanski and Mr. Salmond are peculiarly fitted to 
play Brahms, for both are possessors of the beauty 
of tone, breadth of style and selfless devotion to 
the music that Brahms demands. It was a brilliant 
stroke to combine them, for they are temperament- 
ally suited not only to Brahms but to each other. 
They played together with a perfection of tonal 
blending, a unanimity of purpose and an absolute 
give and take in their ensemble passages that made 
the concerto one of the outstanding instrumental 
performances of the season.—Deems Taylor, the 
W orld. 


The two solo players engaged in the performance 
of the work are confessedly Brahms enthusiasts. 
They gave a lovely display of musical sentiment and 
an inspiring exhibition of brethren dwelling together 
in unity. The audience was warmly demonstrative. 
—W. J. Henderson, the Sun. 


In feeling, in style, in tonal loveliness, in perfec- 
tion of team work, it was very nearly ideal; and the 
stormy applause that rewarded it was richly de- 
served.—Lawrence Gilman, the Tribune-Herald. 





The simple and beautiful song of the andante 
was sung in a manner that remained in the memory 
long after the music had stopped.—Olin Downes, the 
Times. 


The soloists were Paul Kochanski and Felix Sal- 
mond, and these two splendid artists gave a per- 
formance whose ensemble could not be improved 
upon. Their interpretation was ideally affinitive, their 
playing lacked nothing in purity of musicianship, 
loveliness of tone, accuracy of technic. The audi- 
ence gave them rousing recognition—Leonard Lie- 
bling, the American. 


This. concerto is one of the glories of Brahms 
and its performance yesterday was superb.—Frank 
H. Warren, the Evening World. 


Recital, Baltimore 
Peabody Conservatory 
February 1, 1924 


He might not inaptly be designated the Fritz 
Kreisler of the violoncello. He has comparably the 
same beauty and purity of tone united to a haunting 
irresistible appeal, an infinite tenderness, a captivat- 
ing though not cloying sweetness, a classic serenity 
and a suggestion of power that is always present 
even in the most delicate passages, and that make 
his playing at once delightful and profoundly mov- 
ing. In its exhibition of artlessness it is the higtiest 
form of art.—The Baltimore Evening Sun. 


To hear playing that had so much intellectuality 
and that at the same time spoke so directly to the 
heart, was as surprising and as refreshing an ex- 
perience as a bedraggled reviewer could hope for 
at the end of a far from perfect day. His program 
was a joy.—Warren Wilmer Brown, the Baltimore 
News. 
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made American music. It will come, but 
it will take a long time. When it does, I 
think it will show the influence of the 
Negro spirituals. They are the only 
American folk-music. They are the 
product of a homogeneous people. They 
have not yet affected American music. 
They will not, until America is willing 
to admit that Negroes can be artists.” 
There is simplicity in Mr. Burleigh’s 
plea for the music of his race and mod- 
esty, but both contribute to a supreme 
faith in the value of the spirituals, a 
sincere hope for the music that will come 
from them. There is a naiveté in Mr. 
Burleigh’s music and there is a supreme 
sophistication. He does not mix his 
genres. But because he does one thing, 
it does not mean that he cannot do an- 
other. His “Jean” and other songs like 
it derive from the spirituals, but his 
other work shows the catholicity of his 
taste and its discrimination. He has 
written a “Saracen” Cycle and settings 
for Lawrence Hope poems. He has set 
Arthur Symons to music and Rupert 
Brooke and Walt Whitman. He has even 
worked in larger forms, but he has not 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


WAGNER 
MUSIC DRAMA RECITALS 


The Ring of the Niebelung 
Rheingold Siegfried 
Walkuere Goetterdaemmerung 


All of the important scenes are read and played 
in their entirety. 


LECTURE-RECITALS ON 
MUSICAL FORMS AND PERIODS 


Concert programs played and interspersed 
with explanatory remarks. 


SEASON 1924-25 NOW BOOKING 


Address, Secretary 


VIRGINIA S. WOLFE 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Honors for 


Burleigh 


[Continued from page 21] 
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s. I didn’t even dream of being a 
.) poser—at least not out loud. I was 
yo ig to be a singer and I am. I used 
, ing all the old spirituals to Dvorak. 
ie loved them and he caught their spirit. 
‘Sy ing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ is the only 
one he quoted exactly. The others he 
absorbed and gave out again in an origi- 
nal version. In the ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony he tried to combine Negro and 
Indian themes. The Largo movement he 
wrote after he read the famine scene in 
Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ It had a great 
effect on him and he wanted to interpret 
it musically. 

“We talk of American composers. 
Why are they American? You cannot 
listen to their music and immediately 
mark it American. But you can recog- 
nize an Irish lilt or a Russian rhythm. 
We have not developed a distinctive na- 
tional literature or art; we have not 
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Huss Annual Summer Course 
July 14th—Aug. 23rd. 


Diamond Point on Lake George 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
hold their annual summer course for art- 
ists, teachers and advanced students of 
piano and voice. 


Repertoire, teaching methods, languages, 
critical classes, students’ recitals. 


Every feature of healthful outdoor life 
amid restful, exquisite surroundings. 





Address Communications to Secretary 


Photo by Davis 4 Hickemeyer 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Studio 
Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th St. 
New York City 


Residence 
144 East 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363 
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‘A Manual of Fundamentals and Keyboard Harmony 


Music Theory for Piano Students 


As presented in 


THE MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


Book One (Years I and II) 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


lis compact book is primarily to give students who start with a more advanced 
ok of the Piano Course a survey of the preceding work in theory. Thus a pupil 
idy for third year keyboard work may rapidly go over the theory work of the 
st two years and then proceed with the regular lessons. It also provides material 
rr pupils and teachers who wish to pursue more detailed work. This manual may 
so be used as a basis for class instruction to piano students in ear-training, har- 
ony and analysis of compositions. Its low price puts it within the reach of all. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer. 











had much opportunity to experiment. 
“I started a string quartet,” he says. 
“IT would like to do work in different 
fields, but . You see, I have a mis- 
sion. I must make my music known, and 
songs are the only things it pays pub- 
lishers to issue. A chamber music piece 
may be played once and forgotten. You 
can’t get it published. You get a little 


discouraged and you go back to writing 
songs.” 

The program of Mr. Burleigh’s songs 
and his adaptations of the spirituals will 
be repeated at St. George’s on the last 
Sunday in April, so that those who could 
not get into the church on the first occa- 
sion may have an opportunity of hear- 
ing it. 












REVIEW 46TH YEAR OF N. Y. SYMPHONY 





Concerts Numbered 107 and 
Introduced Nine Novelties 
—Bequest Announced 


With the completion of the New York 
Symphony’s forty-sixth season the an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held 
recently at the residence of the presi- 
dent, Harry Harkness Flagler. It was 
announced that the late Mrs. Sturges 
Coffin, for many years a member of the 
Society, had left a bequest in her will of 
$10,000 to the orchestra’s pension and 
sick fund. Mr. Flagler reported to the 
meeting an increase in subscriptions 
amounting to more than twenty-five per 
cent, the most notable increases being in 
the Friday evening concerts in Carnegie 
Hall and in the children’s Saturday 
morning series, now also given in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Mary Jay Schieffelin, the executive 


secretary, reporting for the Educational] 
Committee, told the directors of the 


- progress of the Society’s program in the 


public schools. Through a fund contrib- 
uted by the directors, 3200 free tickets 
have been distributed by the Board of 
Education to school children for the Sat- 
urday morning concerts in Carnegie 
Hall. Seventy-two high school pupils 
selected for their talent by the Board of 
Education have been given twenty-five 
lessons each by the first instrument play- 
ers of the orchestra, the expense also 
being contributed by the directors of the 
Society. 

A demonstration by these scholarship 
pupils has been arranged for April 11, 
when the directors will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing them play. Mr. Flag- 
ler appointed Olga Dahlgren chairman 
of the Educational Committee. 

The following directors were reelect- 
ed: Paul D. Cravath, Walter Damrosch, 
Harry Harkness Flagler, William S. 
Hawk, Edwin T. Rice, Henry Seligman, 
Henry W. Taft, Felix M. Warburg and 
Richard Welling. The former associate 
directors were also reelected and the new 
associate directors welcomed to the So- 
ciety are Margaret C. Hurlbut, Mrs. Wil- 
ton Lloyd-Smith, Mrs. James P. War- 
burg, Mrs. Samuel Sloan Auchincloss, 
Martha C. Vail and Ralph S. Rounds. 

A recapitulation of the orchestra’s ac- 
tivities for the season shows that there 
were twelve pairs of Thursday after- 
noon and Friday evening concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, sixteen Sunday after- 
noons in Aeolian Hall and six Young 
People’s Concerts. 
Children’s Concerts were given in Car- 
negie Hall, where the larger seating ca- 
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pacity was sold out by subscription. Six 
concerts were given in Brooklyn, ten in 
Washington and five each in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, three in Montelair and 
two in Toronto. ' 

Other tours included concerts in Troy, 
Paterson, Rochester, Utica, Saratoga 
Springs, New Britain, Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, Poughkeepsie, Schenec- 
tady, Battle Creek, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Dayton, Akron, Buffalo, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton and Easton. 

The New York Symphony was heard 
in a total of 107 concerts, including three 
appearances with the Oratorio Society of 
New York and two extra concerts. 
Throughout the season Walter Damrosch 
conducted eighty-three concerts, both in 
New York and out of town, and Bruno 
Walter, the guest conductor, directed six- 
teen. 

Mr. Damrosch gave first performances 
of works by Frank Bridge, Blair Fair- 
child, Rubin Goldmark, H. H. Hanson, 
Gustav Holst, Pierné, Lazare Saminsky, 
Schreker and Stravinsky. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Boston 









announce important new choral 
and operatic works by the fol- 
lowing composers: 







Granville Bantock 

G. Francesco Malipiero 

Henry Hadley 

Fay Foster 

Joseph W. Clokey 

A. Walter Kramer 

Harvey Worthington 
Loomis 

Carl Engel 

Arthur Bergh 

Samuel Richard Gaines 

Mrs. Eleanor Everest 

Freer 


















New Manuscripts by American 
composers will receive prompt 
and attentive consideration. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Leading Publishere of School and Community 
Music 







12th Season 


The Torrens 
Summer School 


(July 9th—August 14th) 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Voice—Mr. and Mrs. Torrens 
Miss Elizabeth Dicks 
Mr. Philip Manuel 

Piano—Gavin Williamson 

Violin—Frederik Frederiksen 


Special classes in voice work for Public School 
Teachers 


For full information address 
L. A. TORRENS 


Hotel Irving, 26 Cramercy Park, New York City 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Recitals 






Oratorios, 


Address 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
New York City 


HARDMAN PIANO 


Concerts, 
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Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees Bachelor of Music, | 


Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory 

and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of 

the Summer Session upon candidates who show sufficient 
knowledge and take the required studies. 
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perform 
Mercy,” 








Full Details in Summer Catalog WM 











Chicago Musical College |= 


626 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. CARL D. KINSEY. Monae” 
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}Kibalchich Russian Symphonic 
¥drew interested listeners to the Town 
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a] AST week’s concerts and 
recitals were compara- 
tively few. The waning 
of the musical season is 

‘faithfully reflected in 
the diminution of ac- 

tivities in New York’s several concert 

halls, yet, to judge by the audiences, 
there is no material lessening of in- 
terest in the art. Among the out- 
standing events of last week were the 
début of a Russian ensemble, the 

Kibalchich Symphonic Choir; a re- 

cital by Jascha Heifetz, one by Maria 

Ivogiin, the second concert by Mr. 

Barrere’s Little Symphony, and the 

return of Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn 

and the Denishawn Dancers. Of much 
interest was the recital given by 

Pietro Yon, on the new organ in the 

Town Hall, and a joint recital by 





*} Dusolina Giannini and Mischa Levitz- 


ki. In general, however, the palm of 
the week was carried off by the sym- 
phonic organizations, whose activities 
are traced in another column. 


Russian Choir in Debut 


The first American appearance of the 
Choir 


Hall last Sunday afternoon. The or- 
ganization of some twenty-five men and 


3 women singers in vivid native costumes 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS” 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 
Phone—3860 Academy 


is led by Boris Kibalchich, formerly con- 
ductor of the Archangelsky Choir of 
Petrograd and a pupil of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. He organized the present group of 
singers from members of the Russian 
Cathedral Choir in Paris, which he con- 
ducted during his residence there in post- 
war years. 

The organization has some conspicuous 
merits. It seemed at its best in the peo- 
ple’s songs, which formed the bulk of the 
program, though there were numerous 


= impressive qualities about its perform- 


ance of liturgical music. The tone of the 
singers was not always distinguished for 
its smoothness, but there was much 
beauty of individual detail. Particularly 
fine were some of the lovely cadences 
produced in humming effects and the 
unusual gradations of tone from faint 
pianissimi to swelling climaxes. The en- 
semble impressed rather as a group of 
individual vocalists than as a mass cho- 
rus. Most notable of its merits was the 
great precision with which the singers 
followed the leader. 

The program was opened with church 
music. An Ancient Melody, attributed to 
the fourteenth century, brought a display 
of skill in piano singing, and a “Gloria 
Patri” by Gretchaninoff, based on a plain 
song idiom, was sung with admirable 
vigor. The best sung numbers of this 
group were Glinka’s “Cherubic Hymn” 
and a Credo by Gretchaninoff, the con- 
tralto solo in the latter being sung by 
Miss Ivanova. An impressive setting of 
the Fifty-fifth Psalm by Archangelsky 
thrilled by the beauty of the sustained 
singing of the concluding proclamation 
of faith. A novel feat was the singers’ 
performance of Lvovsky’s “Lord, Have 
Mercy,” in which these words are re- 
iterated first in gradual diminuendo and 
then in crescendo from a quick whisper 
to a full-voice pxan. 

Novelty was contributed by a vocal 
arrangement (without words) of Cho- 
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pin’s Prelude in C Minor and Schumann’s 
*‘Memories,” the first being the more suc- 
cessful. Very effective were Mr. Kibalch- 
ich’s arrangement of a folk-tune, “Slow 
and Gay,” with solos by Misses Mikhai- 
lovskaya and Ivanova, and “Boorlaki” by 
Chesnokoff—in which the plaintive theme 
of the toiling boatmen was of poignant 
appeal. Later groups included several 
numbers for women’s voices alone, a 
charming Jullaby, in which the solo was 
beautifully sung by Mme. de Smitt, and 
“Wedding Song,” both arranged by Lia- 
doff. The men_ singers’ contributed 
“Little Serenade,” the first theme of 
which is the same as that utilized by 
Humperdinck in Gretel’s song at the 
opening of the forest scene in his opera. 
Other numbers for male voices were the 
familiar “Volga Boatmen’s Song,” a 
“Song of the Don Cossacks” afd a Sol- 
dier’s Song. The concluding group in- 
cluded several Ukrainian numbers which 
have been given in the United States by 
the Ukrainian Chorus, also two Czech 
songs and other works arranged by Mr. 
Kibalchich. R. M. K. 


Maria Ivogiin 


An evening of perfect song was vouch- 
safed to the concert-going public of New 
York on April 1, when Maria Ivogin 
appeared in recital at Aeolian Hall. 
Mme. Ivogiin had sung already twice 
this season and, in spite of the blizzard, 
she drew a sizeable audience. The pro- 
gram, which had its high spots, might 
have been better. The first two num- 
bers, arias from Mozart’s “The Im- 
presario” and Pergolesi’s “La Serva 
Padrona,” were pieces of beautiful song, 
but the third number, Schubert’s wan- 
dering “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” was 
wearisome in the extreme in spite of 
Mme. Ivogiin’s exquisite vocalization 
and a good clarinet obbligato played by 
Fred Van Amburgh. ° 

The third group, of “arrangements” 
of two Chopin Nocturnes and a Waltz, 
having their first performance, were also 
not of particular interest, but as an 
encore to this Mme. Ivogiin gave her 
inimitable performance of Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler’s arrangement of Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud,” creating an inevitable fu- 
rore. Mengelberg’s “Nelken,” which be- 
gan the final group, proved very delight- 
ful and the audience would gladly have 
had it repeated, but Mme. Ivogiin was 
sufficiently the artist to resist. Two 
songs by Mahler were also very interest- 
ing and nicely done. The final number, 
a Strauss Waltz, “O Schéner Mai,” was 
somewhat cast into the background by 
the ravishing performance of the same 
composer’s “Wiener Wald,” given as en- 
core. Other extras were “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” an arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and “Il 
Bacio.” 

Only superlatives describe Mme. Ivo- 
giin’s singing. Her phrasing and legato 
throughout this program were impec- 
cable and her coloratura of unusual 
clarity. The audience was vociferous in 
its applause during the entire concert 
and merciless in its demands for encores. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler, who was respon- 
sible for many of the arrangements used. 

J. A. Hf. 


Heifetz’s Third Recital 


Jascha Heifetz again demonstrated his 
powers on Sunday afternoon as one of 
the dozen contemporary artists who can 
fill Carnegie Hall to overflowing with 
the mere announcement of a recital. The 
young virtuoso’s third recital of this 
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-MAGDELEINE BRARD 


2 . FRENCH PIANIST 
Played with finesse and facility and was rapturously applauded and many times recalled.”— 
( 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


(Steinway Piano) 
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season brought out the familiar points 
of excellence which have made the name 
of Heifetz unique in violin history: his 
apparently limitless technique, singular- 
ly pure tone and his interpretative 
abilities. The gelid purity of his art 
was well exemplified in the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, played with Isidore 
Achron, his unfailing accompanist. He 
played many favorite shorter pieces, in- 
cluding Bach excerpts, “Fileuse,” Fauré- 
Auer and a Brahms dance, both of which 
were repeated. The applause after each 
offering amounted to a demonstration. 


Second Barrére Concert 


For the second concert of his Little 
Symphony, on Sunday evening, April 6, 
at the Henry Miller Theater, Georges 
Barrere chose a program of gay music 
of all periods. Beginning with the 
quaint and charming “Fétes de 1’Hymen 
et de l’Amour” of Rameau, which is 
ideally suited to a chamber music or- 
chestra, he gave for his first American 
group John Alden Carpenter’s “Little 
Indian” and “Little Dancer.” They are 
effective bits, originally written for 
piano, which Mr. Barrére has arranged 
for his orchestra. The first is character- 
ized by the monotonous beat of the tom- 
tcm, and the second, of an Oriental 
strain, is a frank concession to jazz. 

Paul Kochanski was the soloist in 
Mozart’s E Flat Violin Concerto, which 
he played with a lightness and delicacy 
that helped to make the evening one 
of decided enjoyment. 

A suite of the music from 
Morales’ “Royal Fandango” Ballet 
provided a brilliant contrast by its 
Spanish rhythms and virility. The ballet, 
which was successfully produced at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse a couple of 
seasons ago, is a fanciful thing, colorful 
in its moods and telling in its effects. 


Gustavo 


| Waning Concert Season Enlivened by Brilliant 


wail 


ill UALLUCLUE CUTE 


Programs 


WUT ELA Ti 


The music alone, as it was played by 
Mr. Barrére, suggested to the imagina- 
tion all that the ballet told. 

As a postlude Mr. Barrére gave Seth 
Bingham’s “Tame Animal’ Tunes, a 
humorous suite of “Puppy Song,” “Pig 
in Slumber,” “Love Sick Rooster” and 
“Rabbit Dance.” H. M. 


Gianrini and Levitzki 


The latest concert in the series ar- 
ranged by the Association of Music 
School Settlements presented Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, and Mischa Levitski, 
pianist, in an enjoyable program at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday evening of last 
week. The joint contributions of these 
artists made up an evening that had 
memorable moments. Mr. Levitski 
opened the program, playing Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, the Gluck-Brahms 
Gavotte and Beethoven’s ‘“Ecossaises” 
with admirable clarity of tone and finely 
outlined execution. Miss Giannini won 
much favor with her audience in a group 
of numbers by Handel, Mozart and 
Delibes. The plaintive measures of Schu- 
bert’s “Miidchens Klage” was well 
adapted to her range of voice and style, 
and she gave as encore the same com- 
poser’s “Du bist die Ruh.” Mr. Levitski’s 
most telling work was done in a group 
by Ravel, Debussy and Chopin, the last- 
named composer’s “Butterfly” Etude— 
given with gossamer lightness—winning 
a repetition. The singer in the aria 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” showed 
to advantage her higher register, which 
has not quite the richness of her superb 
mezzo voice but is yet admirably clear 
and of dramatic effectiveness. Later she 
sang Italian and Spanish folk-songs ex- 
ceedingly well, and Mr. Levitzki gave a 
group including his whirlwind perform- 





[Continued on page 37] 





Denishawn Dancers Return and Give 
Program Rich in Color and Novelty 


HAUUAVANEUUUUASDENUUGOESHALUSSANUNUUUOUUAAATEATELGAAAAANOOOUA SEANAD 


HEN the Denishawn Dancers come 

to town (something they do all 
too infrequently) they are assured of the 
rare welcome reserved for old friends, 
Commanded by the admired Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, and with their 
own instrumental quartet, the company 
returned to New York on Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon of last week. 
Something of its ancient splendor was 
restored to the Manhattan Opera House 
at the evening performance, when a 
great crowd gathered there to greet the 
artists, and throughout the program 
there was enthusiasm of a kind to content 
the most popular favorites. 

Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn have 
the faculty of devising programs which 
are entertaining and esthetically fine and 
which manage to delight floor and gal- 
lery alike without pandering to either. 
Last week’s program, if not quite their 
best effort, was consistently interesting 
and attractive. American music was 
generously represented. The score of the 
first number, “The Spirit of the Sea,” by 
an unfamiliar but talented composer, R. 
S. Stoughton, admirably mirrored the 
choreography of Miss St. Denis. The 
latter, with her associates, Mr. Shawn 
and the Misses Brooks, Scheffer, Dickin- 
son, Graham and Douglas, received warm 
applause after this number. 

The second work, “The Feather of the 
Dawn,” was described as a “Pueblo Pas- 
toral,” and was interpreted to music by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. This pleas- 
ant piece is based upon a typical Indian 
legend. Its action consists of a proposal 
by Kwahu (Ted Shawn) to Kodeh, daugh- 
ter of the chief (Louise Brooks), and 
there are sundry solo and ensemble 
dances of much spirit and characteristic 
color. Especially striking was Mr. 
Shawn’s “Eagle Dance” and the orgias- 
tic mazes of a group of young braves. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Cadman has 
exactly distinguished himself in the 
score, which has too much of the popular 
tang to be convincing. Certain moments 
are atmospheric, but they are merely 
moments. 

In some ways the most appealing and 
generally popular portion of the program 
was that given over to divertissements. 
The latter began with Miss St. Denis’ 


famous interpretation of a Brahms waltz 
and Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” which (as 
usual) so delighted the audience that a 
repetition of the last part had to be 
given. Of arresting interest was a num- 
ber without music, called “‘Tragica,” de- 
scribed as an experiment in the dance 
as an independent art. Devised by Doris 
Humphrey, it was executed with memo- 
rable technical excellence and unanimity 
by Miss Humphrey and an ensemble. Mr. 
Shawn won a deserved triumph in a 
“Spear Dance” in the Japanese manner, 
and a waltz danced by Miss Humphrey 
and the Misses Graham, Douglas, Schef- 
fer and Dickinson was a delicate affair 
which earned an encore. 

Highly amusing in its sang-froid and 
graceful satire was Charles Weidman’s 
“Danse Americaine”’ (why the French 
name?), done to music by Mowrey. Here 
one watched a pleasant takeoff of that 
native immortal, the baseball star, and 
that venturesome spirit, the crap-shooter. 
Mr. Weidman was long applauded and 
had to repeat his amusing dance. The 
group ended with Miss St. Denis’ “Le- 
gend of the Peacock,” a number of much 
original quality which was roundly ap- 
plauded. 

The final sections of the program con- 
sisted of “Cuadro Flamenco,” a Spanish 
Gypsy dance scene which bore no resem- 
blance to the piece of the same name 
given several years ago in London by a 
Spanish ensemble, and “Ishtar of the 
Seven Gates,” called a “mystic dance of 
the Babylonian Aphrodite.” The “Cuadro 
Flamenco” was danced to music arranged 
by Louis Horst from native MSS. col- 
lected by Mr. Shawn in Spain, and 
“Ishtar” to music arranged from the 
works of Charles T. Griffes. The prin- 
cipal characters in both episodes were 
Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn, and again 
these artists and their associates struck 
the mark of public favor. The decora- 
tions for these scenes, it may be re- 
marked, was definitely superior to those 
of the preceding pieces. 

Space exigencies forbid further con- 
sideration of the program, but a word 
should be said in praise of the sensitive 
and finely synchronized musical accom- 
paniments provided by Mr. Horst, the 
pianist and conductor, and his associates, 
Mr. Roony, violin; Mr. Bergomasco, flute, 
and Mr. Kleynenberg, ’cellist. B.R 
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THE CONDUCTORS’ OPPORTUNITY 


AKING what would appear to be a leaf from the 

book of their players, a dozen well-known con- 
ductors have formed an organization to be known 
as the Society of American Symphonic Conductors. 
As recorded in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the membership of this association will 
consist of resident conductors of this country’s 
orchestras, each orchestra to send one member and 
to command one vote. The objects thus far an- 
nounced are, broadly, the advancement of musical 
appreciation in America and the promotion of closer 
and more friendly relations not only between the 
conductors but also between the leaders, the man- 
agements and the players. 

Excellent objects indeed, but they do not begin 
to cover the vacant ground. It is perhaps imperti- 
nent to proffer counsel to an association so newly 
come into being, especially when the points which 
suggest themselves must almost inevitably occur 
to the society’s members. There is the outstanding 
question of programs. Surely the conductors are 
prepared to consider and deal with this béte noire 
in a thoughtful, liberal spirit. Repetitions of cer- 
tain scores within a brief period are constantly 
happening in a city like New York, and these con- 
flicts, generally wholly fortuitous, could easily be 
avoided by agreement and cooperation between the 
conductors concerned. To take a conspicuous in- 
stance, Stravinsky’s “Chant du Rossignol” was 
lately performed no less than four times within 
thirty-six hours by New York’s two major orches- 
tras. The same score had already been thrice played 
here earlier in the season. There seemed no sound 
reason why listeners who attend the concerts of 
both organizations should be condemned to hear 
the same work so frequently or at such close in- 
tervals. 

Conductors owe it to their audiences—who are 


their real supporters—to take this factor seriously 
into an account. It should be a quite simple matter 
to avoid repetitions of important scores; com- 
parisons of programs prior to the season’s opening 
and a pervading disposition to arbitrate points of 
dispute in a spirit of friendliness are al] that is 
needed to dispose once and for all of a vexing 
problem. The critics, too, will be a more contented 
race of men if such a reform goes through, for not 
only will they be spared the tedium of hearing a 
thrice-familiar work with hardly a day’s respite 
but the temptation to draw comparisons, invidious 
and otherwise, will be reduced to a minimum. There 
is no reason in the world why two orchestras should 
not play the same score in the same city during the 
course of a season, but a month, say, between per- 
formances would be a distinct advantage to all 
concerned. 

Another object which the society might well make 
its own is American music and its proper con- 
sideration. The conductors might constitute them- 
selves a jury to examine and vote upon all native 
scores submitted. Works receiving the neces- 
sary number of votes should be accepted for early 
performance and apportioned among the orchestras 
represented. One or more of the best scores ex- 
amined might be singled out for mention cum laude. 
The public tribute thus given to a composer would 
be a signal encouragement and perhaps aid him 
materially in his career. In cases where gifted 
composers lacked the time and means properly to 
prepare -their orchestral material for presenta- 
tion, the conductors could easily enlist the sympa- 
thetic aid of wealthy music-lovers. The society 
might even incorporate among its objects a plan 
providing for one or two concerts each season to 
assist needy and talented American composers. 
There are, in fact, a dozen ways in which such an 
association could render great service to the cause 
of musical art. It is to be hoped that these will 
suggest themselves and inspire early action. 





SAN FRANCISCO POINTS THE WAY 


AN FRANCISCO is determined to shape its 
Opera Association along thoroughly demo- 
cratic lines, and it will succeed if energy and will 
can turn the trick. A drive has been launched to 
enroll 2500 founders in the association, with the 
object of making the annual season of opera in San 
Francisco independent of the usual small groups 
of wealthy patrons. 

The various war drives developed a remarkable 
technic of “selling” (as the recent vernacular had 
it) such imponderables as ideas. San Francisco has 
embarked upon the project of underwriting its 
opera association with characteristic vim and en- 
thusiasm. The democratic plan of the organization 
is made clear by Robert Bentley, its president, who 
describes the association as “self-supporting, vital- 
ized from the center outward by the community 


spirit. The sole capitalization is derived from fees 
of fifty dollars each for founderships ; No 
other financial obligation is entailed ” The 


association is self-governed by officers and groups 
chosen by and from the founders. 

An interesting and significant fact in connec- 
tion with the drive is the enthusiasm aroused in 
other California cities and the desire shown in 
many communities to do their utmost for the asso- 
ciation. With such a spirit quickening its cam- 
paign, San Francisco is bound to build an enduring 
institution, and one that will be an example to 
other States in every part of the Union. 





AN ABUSE THAT MUST CEASE 


NERGETIC measures will be needed to stamp 

out what is already more than an attempt to 
commercialize radio broadcasting by using the ether 
for advertising purposes. A campaign to check 
this growing practice has been undertaken by the 
American Radio Association, which has set its face 
squarely against this method of disseminating com- 
mercial publicity. The organization will have the 
most cordial support of the great radio public in its 
effort to do away.with this evil. People who part 
with a good round sum of money for a radio in- 
strument, or who expend time and ingenuity upon 
the construction of a set, do so not because they 
hunger for new knowledge about the linoleum in- 
dustry or the romantic history of hemp, but to 
hear interesting, worthwhile programs. Most radio 
users, it is safe to guess, want to hear music; many 
are keen to learn up-to-the-second news; others 
relish important speeches and statistics; but no 





one, surely, cares to spend time listening to 
publicity. 

Lee De Forest aptly describes this recent pra 
in a letter to the New York Times as, “this 
pestiferous method of introducing advertising 
our homes through the ether.” This well-k 
authority draws an analogy between radio a 
tising and that other ubiquitous nuisance, 
boards. Both are genuine public abuses, and i 
habit of etherial billposting (to coin an expres 
is allowed to grow and prosper it may easily de 
into the greater abuse of the two. 


field there is no telling where it will rest co 
Apart, however, from everything else is the 


ciple involved. Radio advertising is an impos t vf 
perpetrated upon a helpless and notoriously «,s,. 
It is indefensible, and it must Cuase 


going public. 
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Opera Tenor Turns Railway Magnate—on the Nursery 
Carpet 


_ Mario Chamlee recently bought a tiny electric train 
for his little son. But when the tracks had been set up, 
the Metropolitan Opera tenor found himself fascin2ted 
by the toy. In the process of teaching Mario, Jr., to 
operate the switch which sets the cars in motion, the 
popular artist for a time forgot all about high B Flats! 
The scion of the family should early develop musical 
tendencies, if heredity has any influence, for Mrs. 
Chamlee is also well known in the musical world as 
Ruth Miller, soprano. 


Peterson—Spring is traditionally the heydey of poets. 
It must have been one of the seasonal promptings that 
led Mary Riley, a student of Anderson College in South 
Carolina, to indite some felicitous verses to May Peter- 
son, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
poem, which was published in the college paper, 7h: 
Orion, included the following lines: “To some your 
voice may seem only a gift; To me it is like a shining 
blue rift, in the grayest of clouds, That God’s sun may 
smile through!” 


Wellesz—After having established a reputation for 
research into Byzantine and Oriental music, Egon Wel- 
lesz, the Austrian modernist composer and pupil of 
Schonberg, recently concluded an opera “Alkestis” 
Hofmannsthal’s drama, based on the Greek myth. Th 
opera was given its world premiére at the National The- 
ater in Mannheim last month, and the composer co! 
tributed an essay on the work to a recent issue 
Deutsche Kunstschau. 


Levitzki—The gentle art of the adjudicator is on 
that, sooner or later, attracts most musicians. Mischa 
Levitzki has agreed to act as judge in the annual pia! 
contest of the All-Kansas State Festival, to be held 
Emporia at the end of this month. The pianist, wh 
will visit the festival as soloist, recently received th 
invitation to judge the piano contestants from Fra! 
A. Beach, dean of the School of Music at the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College. 


Macbeth—Numerous singers express predilections | 
favorite réles, but Florence Macbeth says that she | 
none in particular. The Chicago Civic Opera colorat 
soprano has one, however, which is very nearly 
least favorite—that of the doll Olympia in “Tales 
Hoffmann.” To make matters worse,” says Miss Ma 
beth, “this is one of my audience’s favorites, it seen 
The artist will be heard in concert before rejoining 
Chicagoans in the autumn. 


Althouse-Middleton—“The Damon and Pythias of * 
singing world” is the label which was affectionat 
attached to Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middlet 
baritone, on the occasion of their recent visit to De! 
to give a joint recital. The former Metropolitan O} 
artists represent an American twosome that has 
quired great popularity. Mr. Middleton is a product 
the mid-west, and his visit to his home territory w: 
welcome event for his admirers. 


Strauss—The title of General Music Director 
Austria has been conferred upon Richard Strauss, 
the renewal for ten years of his contract as directo! 
the Vienna State Opera. A twelve-day celebration 
honor of his sixtieth birthday will be held in Vienna 
May. He will be given a site for a villa by the city. 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Ballads from Betelgeuse 


HE most thrilling news of the week is that from Paris anent the alleged 
discovery by some French scientists that star rays may be transformed 


into musical sounds. 
hand. 


Here is a chance to get “Moonlight” Sonatas first 
Gustav Holst’s orchestral suite ‘‘The Planets’ will simply not be 


‘in it” with the sonorities which will hit our ears from Mars, Saturn and 


Jupiter. 


The canine guffaws of the dog-star, Sirius, and the tender ditties 


of Venus will, if translated by the radio, as proposed, make anything now 
offered by the head-receivers at eventide seem unexciting fare! 


The arduous process by .which the 
beams are to be changed to musical bars 
is described in a foreign dispatch. Ac- 
cording to a paper read before the 
French Academy of Science, ‘“‘photo- 
electric cells with a foundation of 
selenium give off a feeble electric current 
when under the action of light.” Ampli- 
fying this current with a four-electrode 
lamp, the experimenters got definite re- 
sults from the star Capella. As one New 
York columnist remarked, this was in 
the nature of an a cappella concert! 

* . * 


Our Musical Proverbs 


WATCHED pot-pourri never boils. 
A string on the bridge is worth two 
in the case. 
A lozenge in time saves the melodic 
line. 
Strike while the conductor’s brow is 
hot. 
When the 
will play. 
Don’t look a gift scholarship in the 
diploma. 


impresario’s away, divas 


4 * * 
Webster with Variations 


FRIEND from Ohio, M. E. D., who 

pleads guilty to the designation of 
“amateur orchestra leader,” sends us the 
following genial definitions of a few per- 
tinent musical terms: 

ORCHESTRA—An aggregation of ama- 
teur musicians, each of whom has had a 
few lessons, either from a teacher or by 
mail, or has “just taken it up by him- 
self.” 

REHEARSAL—An affair which takes 
place one night in each week on which 
none of the orchestra has any other en- 
gagement, if such can be found. 

PIANIST—A person who keeps the rest 
of the orchestra waiting while she at- 
tends the first show at the movies, to see 
the Ninth Episode of “The Risks of 
Rebecca.” 

CORNETIST—One who plays a cornet— 
unless he has been practising so much 
that his lip is all gone, or else hasn’t 
ot, Sao for so long that he “has no 
ip.” 

PP—A mark which is usually inter- 
preted as an abbreviation of “plenty of 





especially as an accompaniment to 





pep” 
a solo. 

First VioLIN—A person who plays a 
violin. Seldom afflicted with “inferiority 
complex.” Loves to tune his instrument. 
Likes to stop in midst of a difficult pas- 
sage and say, “Ah, please! I’m out of 
tune.” Should orchestra be making 
appearances in public, varies his method 
by breaking E string at difficult passage. 

CLARINET—A conglomeration of keys, 
rings, hard rubber, cork, ebony and reed, 
capable of emitting an infinite variety of 
squeaks. 

SECOND VIOLIN—An_ individual who 
saws a violin. Frequently continues to 
play after the rest have finished, after 
which he insists that he “had two more 
measures yet.” 





Sello. 

TROM-BONEHEAD—One who takes his 
music home to practise and forgets to 
bring it to rehearsal. 

LEADER—A poor dub who keeps on for- 
getting that some one in the orchestra is 
sure to move away from town as soon as 
he has the bunch trained to play together 
fairly well. 

* * x 


OMPOSITORS’ crimes seem on the 
whole to be on the increase, from 


our casual examination of recent metro- 
politan dailies. A usually punctilious 
New York daily announced that a cer- 
tain contralto’s voice was admirably 
adapted for the “sinking” of oratorios! 

In the same journal we get the im- 
pression that a certain composer is of 
somewhat parsimonious mind, for the 
critic is made to say that one of his 
canon themes was “frugally” treated! 

* + . 


JWEVER, another New York paper 
administered a blow below the belt 


at the classic lyric drama of appealing 
sentiment, “La Bohéme.” Writing of 
this Puccini opus, the type-setter twisted 
an allusion to the genius of the author 
Murger and damned our favorite light 
opera for ever as an “imperishable 
murder story.” 
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of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 






MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Bog. 








First Performances 


Question Box Editor: 


Where and when were the following 


operas first given, 1. “Manru.” 2. 
“Amica.” 3. “Chopin.” 4. “Tote Stadt.” 
J. V. 
San Francisco, April 3, 1924. 
l. Dresden, 1901. 2. Monte Carlo, 
1905. 3. Milan, 1905. 4. Hamburg, 1920. 


9 9 9 


Clothes for Matinées 


Question Box Editor: 

Would it be out of place for a man 

wear a dark business suit when ap- 
pearing at an afternoon recital? X. 
Springfield, Mass., April 5, 1924. 
Vot out of place and it was done re- 
tly in Carnegie Hall by a prominent 
artist, but it is a little out of the ordi- 
? .. 

? 2? ? 


Absolute Music 


Question Box Editor: 
What is “absolute music?” L. S. 
Vashington, D. C., March 29, 1924. 
lusie which depends for interest en- 


tively upon its material and form and is 


not supposed to depict anything outside 
of itself. The term is used in contra- 
distinction to Program Music. 

7 9 9 


Garden or Leblanc 


Question Box Editor: 

To settle a discussion, will you tell me 
whether Mary Garden or Georgette Le- 
blane was the original Mélisande? 

T. D.S. 

San Francisco, April 2, 1924. 

Mary Garden was the original “Méli- 
sande” in Debussy’s operatic version and 
Georgette Leblanc in the dramatic ver- 
sion of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 

> 9 9 


Platform Etiquette 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Is there any volume published on 
platform etiquette? 2. What sort of bow 
should be made by pupils ranging from 
ten to twenty years when leaving the 
platform after their numbers at a stu- 
dent’s recital? 3. In going to and from 


the platform, should the steps be quick 
or deliberate? R. M. 
Montgomery, Mich., April 4, 1924. 
1. Not that we know of. 


de 


2 and 3. It 








TELNWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL | 
| 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Consider, too, that this marvelous | 
| 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Columbus, 
Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 





seems a pity to drill children too rigidly 
in the matter of platform etiquette, as it 
is apt to make them self-conscious. Teli 
them to make a bow and allow their indi- 
viduality to do the rest. So long as they 
do not fall over themselves in going to 
and from the piano, the speed of their 
steps makes very little difference. 
7 9 9 


Choir Singing for Students 


Question Box Editor: 

Do you advise choir singing for vocal 
students? DB. 

Wilmington, Del., April 6, 1924. 

Not unless the voice is _ perfectly 
placed, and not then unless it is neces- 
sary for financial reasons. One uncon- 


Ohio; | 








sciously picks up many bad vocal tricks 
in choir singing. 
7 9 


Tuning the Strings 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me the tuning of 
the various string instruments in_ the 
orchestra? ; 

Webb City, Mo., April 2, 1924. 

Violin, G, D, A, E; viola, C, G, D, A; 
’cello, C, G, D, A, and double bass, E, A, 
D, G. The G on the violin is that below 
the treble staff. The C on the viola is an 
octave below middle C and the ’cello an 
octave below that. The E on the double 
bass is in the third octave below mid- 
dle C. 
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[LDEGARD HOFFMAN HUSS, so- 
prano 
Brooklyn. 


and teacher, was born in 
She was educated in private 
schools there and 
by private tutors. 
Her mother was a 
talented amateur 
singer and Mrs. 
Huss, through 
hearing her, began 
to sing when a 
very small child. 
Her first music 
lessons were on the 
piano at an early 
age and she con- 
tinued for a num- 
- ber of years with 





private teachers. 

Photo Dupont She also sang part 
Hildegard Hoffman ‘Songs with her sis- 
Huss ter, under their 
mother’s _instruc- 


tion. Her first serious study of singing 
was at the age of sixteen with Edward 
Xavier Roelker at the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory in New York, where she re- 
mained for two seasons, studying har- 
mony as well, under Russell King Miller. 
She later studied for several seasons 
with Nina Rathbone and following this 


with Oscar Saenger and coached with 
Robert H. Gaylor, going to him finally 
for voice lessons as well. Mrs. Huss’ 
first choir position was in Brooklyn at 
the age of nineteen and she afterward 
held the solo soprano positions at 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, in that city. Her first concert 
appearance was made in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, in a joint program with Henry 
Schradieck, violinist. She made numer- 
ous appearances in concert, recital and 
particularly in oratorio about this time 
and sang the leading soprano role in the 
first American performance of Edgar 
Tinel’s music-drama, “Godoleva,” in Mil- 
waukee in 1898, with Frangcon Davies, 
also the first performance of Berlioz’s 
“The Damnation of Faust” in Pittsburgh 
under McCollom. Mrs. Huss sang at the 
first musicale given at the White House 
during the Roosevelt administration in 
January, 1904, giving a joint program 
with Henry Holden Huss, composer- 
pianist, to whom she was married the 
following June. Mr. and Mrs. Huss have 
been heard frequently throughout the 
country in joint recitals and have also 
given similar programs in London and 
Germany. Mrs. Huss specializes in her 
husband’s songs. She also maintains a 
vocal studio in New York. 
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San Carlo Company, on First Visit to 


Chicago, Ma 


CTU I 


intains a High Standard 


TUMEUR Pee CCC 


DS ceted | April 5.—Fortune Gallo impression. Aldo Franchetti conducted. 


united his two San Carlo com- 
panies for his first visit to Chicago, 
and began a week of opera at the Au- 
ditorium Theater, with “Madama 
Butterfly,” on Monday night. The high 
standard set by the opening opera was 
maintained throughout the week, and 
Mr. Gallo was rewarded with the en- 
thusiastic interest of large audiences. 

Tamaki Miura, who had not been 
heard here since her appearances with 
the Chicago Company during the season 
of 1918-1919, reasserted her hold on the 
affections of the public by a fine per- 
formance of the rédle of Cio-Cio-San. 
Her lovely voice carried the vocal re- 
quirements well, and she created the illu- 
sion of the part as no other exponent of 
the role can. 

A large and rather fashionable audi- 
ence greeted the performance. “Madama 
Butterfly” was a happy choice for the 
opening, as no Puccini operas were pro- 
duced by the resident company during 
the season just passed, although they are 
very popular here. There were other 
points of excellence in the performance, 
too, for the singers caught the spirit of 
the work. Mario Valle, as Sharpless, 
actually looked like an American, and 
Gaetano Tommasini, as Pinkerton, sang 
the tenor music with impassioned fervor, 
even though his appearance was foreign 
to the part of the U. S. naval lieutenant. 
Anita Klinova was an excellent Suzuki. 
Carlo Peroni conducted at rather a fast 
tempo. 

The performance was followed by a 
number of divertissements by the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky ballet, which were gracefully 
done, and well received by the audience. 

“Aida” was given on Tuesday night, 
and as the Chicago public is accustomed 
to a wonderfully fine performance of 
this opera, its selection was considered 
rather bold. The performance justified 
the choice, however. 

Bianca Saroya and Alice Gentle took 
the réles of Aida and Amneris, and gave 
unusually fine portrayals. Miss Saroya’s 
voice was true and pure, and Miss 
Gentle’s singing was a joy to listen to. 
Both impersonations were dramatically 
powerful. 


Manuel Salazar, as Radames, had a 
thrill to his high notes. He acted the 
part with good understanding. Mario 


Basiola, as Amonasro, put quite a bit 
more action into his delineation than 
usually falls to the part, and made it 
thereby very effective. Pietro de Biasi 
and Natale Cervi were, respectively, 
Ramfis and the King, and Mr. Peroni 
conducted. 

“Rigoletto,” on Wednesday night, 
brought a triumphant reception to Mario 
Basiola, in the name role. This young 
baritone, whose fine reputation preceded 
him to Chicago, showed a flair for the 
stage that has already carried him far, 
and gave one of the most powerful de- 
lineations of the unfortunate jester ever 
seen here. The third act was a triumph, 
and Mr. Basiola’s voice was smooth, ex- 
cept where he deliberately roughened it 
for effect. 

Consuelo Escobar, as Gilda, stopped 
the performance by her singing of “Caro 
Nome,” which was greeted by a great 
demonstration. Demetrio Onofrei, who 
sang the Duke, disclosed a lyric voice of 
smooth beauty, and used it with ease, 
neither forcing it nor abusing it, and 
consequently he made a very pleasing 


“Martha” was given on Thursday af- 
ternoon, with Consuelo Escobar in the 
name part and Demetrio Onofrei as 
Lionel. Miss Escobar, with “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” repeated her feat of 
the evening before by holding up the 
action with her beautiful singing of the 
song. Mr. Onofrei strengthened the 
pleasing impression he had _ already 
made. Anita Klinova and Giuseppe In- 
terrante were the Nancy and Plunkett 
of the cast, and Carlo Peroni conducted. 

“Tosca” was given on Thursday even- 
ing and Alice Gentle, in the name part, 


did some remarkable dramatic work. 
Her “Vissi d’Arte’”’ was a vocal gem. 
Gaetano Tommasini, as Mario, won the 
approval of the audience. Mario Valle, 
as Scarpia, gave a very intelligent por- 
trayal. Natale Cervi’s delightful Sacris- 
tan must also be mentioned. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. Ballet divertisse- 
ments followed the performance. 
“Bohéme” was given a charming per- 
formance Friday night, in which every- 
one was right in the spirit of the Mur- 
ger-Puccini work. Bianca Saroya and 


Demetrio Onofrei portrayed Mimi and — 


Rodolfo with both vocal and _ histrionic 
charm, and Mario Valle and Mme. Sofia 
Charlebois-Gallo did the same good office 
for Marcel and Musetta. Aldo Fran- 
chetti conducted. 

This afternoon (Saturday) “Madama 
Butterfly” was repeated by the cast of 
the opening night. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





HAIL SYMPHONY AND CHOIR IN CHICAGO 





St. Olaf Singers and Verbrug- 
ghen Forces Heard—Re- 
citalists Appear 


CuicaGo, April 5.—Two visiting or- 
ganizations, the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
enlivened Chicago’s musical life during 
the week. The St. Olaf choir sang in 
Orchestra Hall on Monday night, and 
every seat was filled, that part of the 
stage not occupied by the singers also 
being given over to the listeners. Under 
the baton of F. Melius Christiansen, 
this mixed chorus demonstrated the 
reason for the packed houses, singing a 
program of sacred songs, motets, part 
songs, chorals and original compositions. 
Beautiful tone quality, varied shading, 
precision of accent and rhythm, clear- 
ness of enunciation, and the fine voice 
leading of the different sections char- 
acterized the performance. “O Sacred 
Heart,” by Hassler, set for six voices 
by Mr. Christiansen, and the “Hosanna” 
by Schreck, an involved song given as an 
encore, were among the items presented. 

Another capacity house greeted the 
Minneapolis Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall on Wednesday night, when the visit- 
ors gave an interesting concert under 
the guiding baton of their new conductor, 
Henri Verbrugghen. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ “London” Symphony, familiar 
to Chicagoans through several perform- 
ances by the Chicago Symphony, was the 


piece de résistance of the program. Mr. 
Verbrugghen showed himself a dignified 
leader, and drew from his players many 
remarkable pianissimo effects. In “Les 
Preludes,” the sheer volume of sound 
and brilliancy of execution brought the 
audience to its feet with shouts of ac- 
claim, and Roussel’s symphonic frag- 
ment developed from ballet music in 
“The Spider’s Banquet” was full of 
musical beauty. 

Isa Kremer, balladist, gave a program 
in Orchestra Hall on ‘Tuesday night. 
She is a personality. Especially in the 
Russian music she was good, but she 
sang well the songs of many races in 
different languages. She was enormously 
effective, and the large gathering that 
heard her seemed especially to like her 
Jewish lullaby and other Yiddish num- 
bers. Vladimir Heifetz was an able ac- 
companist at the piano. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, played for 
the Chicago Woman’s Aid on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Studebaker Theater, 
and gave as satisfying an exposition of 
masterly piano playing as one can well 
hope to hear. The big movements in 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques”’ 
were brought out with the power and 
personality of a pianistic giant, and his 
many changes of style and tempo made 
his interpretation glow with color. 

Ethel Jones, mezzo-soprano, was solo- 
ist this week at the recitals in Lyon 
& Healy Hall. She sang gratefully true 
to pitch, pronounced her words dis- 
tinctly, and made a very pleasing im- 
pression. William Beller was the ac- 
companist. F. W 





ADD TO CHICAGO ROSTER 





Helen Freund and Ivan Dneproff Sign 
for Next Opera Season 





CuHIcaGo, April 5.—Helen Freund, so- 
prano, and Ivan Dneproff, tenor, were 
added this week to the roster of artists 
who will appear with the Chicago Civic 
Opera next season. 

Miss Freund is one of the youngest 
artists ever engaged by the opera. She 
is a pupil of Mrs. Herman Devries, and 
a Chicago beneficiary of the Juilliard 
Foundation. She was recently chosen 
by Frederick Stock as soloist to open 
the season’s series of Civic Orchestra 
concerts, and also sang the bird song to 
Tcherepnin’s music in the ballet, “Old 
Russian Folk Lore,” during the recent 
engagement of Anna Pavlowa and her 


Ballet Russe. 
Miss Freund will make her operatic 
début as Sophie in Massenet’s “Wer- 





Jocerh SCHWARZ 


BARITONE 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Management: 

Edna Richolson Sollitt 
501 Oakdale Ave. 
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LEARN TO PLAY THE ORGAN 


Special Course in Motion Picture Playing 
Thorough Grounding in Church and Concert Organ 


THE PERALTA SCHOOL OF ORGAN, Cottage Grove Ave. at 61st St., Chicago. Phone Fairfax 4032 











WILLIAM 


830-831 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





SHAKESPEARE 


Late of London, 
England, 


MASTER OF VOICE 
"Phone Harrison 4789 











JACQUES GORDON 


CONCERTMASTER CHICAGO SYMPHONY—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: Harrison & Harshbarger, 1322 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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ANNICE 
(Mrs. Chas. Marshall) 


SOPRANO 
Rose M. Cassidy, Personal Representative, 2633 Hampden Court, Chicago 
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ther,” with Mary Garden, and will also 
sing Micaela in “Carmen.” 

Mr. Dneproff was heard in Chicago 
last spring with the Russian Grand 
Opera Company. He will sing Dmitri 
in “Boris Godounoff,” and other réles. 





Evanston Wins Memory Contest 


CuicaGo, April 5.—The music memory 
contest under the auspices of the In and 
About Chicago Music Supervisors’ Club 
was held at Orchestra Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, with the Chicago Symphony, 
under Frederick Stock, aiding. Teams 
from fifty-two schools from as far away 
as Urbana, IIll., took part. Evanston 
won the high school contest, with New 
Trier, Chicago, in second place. The 
grammar school contest was won by Dis- 
trict No. 7 of Evanston, with 749 points 
out of a possible 750. Cicero, Ill., which 
had no team entered in the high school 
contest, won second place in the grammar 
school contest with 746 points. 





Florence Trumbull Féted on Tour 


_Cuicago, April 5.—Florence Trumbull, 
pianist, was guest of honor at many 
social functions during her recent tour 
in Oklahoma. She gave recitals in Mc- 
Alester, Ponca City, Guthrie, Okla., and 
Kansas City, Kan. In Oklahoma she was 
guest of her sister, Fay Trumbull, whose 
pupil, Nellie Miller, was prize winner in 
the national contest of the Federation of 
Musie Clubs. In Kansas City she was 
the guest of Mrs. Sam Rooerts, former 
pupil of Leschetizky and Florence Trum- 
bull in Vienna. Miss Trumbull was solo- 
ist last week for the Arche Club in Chi- 
cago. 





HERBERT 


GOULD 


Chicago Opera Ags’n 
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STOCK FORCES PLAY 
POEM BY SCRIABIN 


Flesch as Soloist Appears Afte 
Ten Years’ Absence— 
Children’s Program 


CHICAGO, April 5.—Carl Flesch, vi 
linist, returned as soloist with the Ch - 
cago Symphony at the regular pair 
concerts in Orchestra Hall this wee 


after an absence of ten years. 

In his playing he lived up to his rep 
tation. Refreshing indeed was tl} 
Beethoven Concerto in Mr. Flesch 
handling of it, with its classic moo 
defined clearly and beautifully. 

His performance was marked | 
authority and technical mastery. Th 
cadenzas were so pure in tone that o 
found no difficulty in taking real plea 
ure in this unaccompanied playing. 

Scriabin’s ‘“‘Poéme de ]’Extase” was, ty 
be frank, somewhat baffling music, ye 
exhilarating throughout its ten minute 
Frederick Stock, who conducted, ha 
done a genuine service this year by i: 
cluding such modern music on the pro 
grams of the Chicago Symphony. 

Schumann’s “Rhenish Symphony,” as 
re-scored by Frederick Stock, was a work 
of pure beauty throughout its five move- 
ments. Mr. Stock has taken a work of 
great imaginative worth and brought 
out its color and loveliness by arranging 
it for a modern orchestra. The re-scored 
symphony was first given on these pro- 
grams a year ago. 

The concert was opened by the pleas 
ant chatter of Weber’s sprightly “Abu 
Hassan” overture. 

The last program of the Children’s 
concerts was given on Thursday after- 
noon in Orchestra Hall, and will be re- 
peated later in the month for another 
group of school children. The program 
included the introduction to Act III and 
the Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin,” 
Allegretto and Menuetto from  Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony, “Danse 
Macabre” and “Spinning Wheel of Om- 
phale” by Saint-Saéns, and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” march. 











JOHN McCORMACK SINGS 
Irish Tenor Gives Fine Examples of 
Vocal Art 
CHICAGO, April 5.—With the true 


instinct for beauty, John McCormack 
gave a remarkable exhibition of vocal! 
art in Orchestra Hall on Friday night. 
It was perfect singing. 

Mr. McCormack has the inborn gift of 
expression, and whether he sang the ex- 
alted “Panis Angelicus” of César Franck 
or a simple Irish ditty, every phrase, 
every syllable, was a beautifully turned 
bit of sing. Especially noteworthy on 
the program were a “Minnelied” dating. 
according to a program note, from 1460, 
and Richard Hageman’s exquisite “Christ 
Went Up Into the Hills,” a sacred sub 
ject, treated with welcome originality, 
and given with the most perfect artistic 
rapport between the singer and his ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider. 

Lauri Kennedy played a number of 
cello solos efficiently, and Mr. McCor 
mack was applauded rapturously and 
kept busy giving many extras. F. W. 
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BOHEMIANS PRODUCE ‘‘BARTERED BRIDE’’ 





Celebrate Smetana Centenary 
—Civic Orchestra and Pian- 
ists Give Programs 


CuicaGo, April 5.—The hundredth an- 
iversary of Bedrich Smetana’s birth 


was celebrated by the Bohemians of Chi- 
ago on Sunday afternoon by a perform- 
ance of “The Bartered Bride,” in Bo- 
hemian, in the Studebaker Theater. 
The opera was mounted by the Sme- 
tana Singing Society, which is also re- 
hearsing Smetana’s opera, “The Kiss,” 
to be given this spring. The choruses 


Musical Readings 


are the 


Miniature Dramas of the 
Musical World 


They express every emotion from 
laughter to tears; every character 
from childhood to old age. Often 
they disclose a life’s history in one 
short reading, and always the 


FUNCTION OF THE MUSIC 


is to support and to reveal those 
inner motives, those finer meanings 
that mere words alone fail to ex- 
press. 
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MUSICAL READINGS 
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endings. 
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429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 
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were brilliantly given. The soloists were 
good and the tricky rhythms of the opera 
seemed to offer no difficulty to either the 
orchestra or the singers. Stephen A. 
Erst, who conducted, had his forces well 
in hand. The delicious vein of comedy 
in the opera was maintained throughout 
and afforded many laughs to the audi- 
ence. 

Marie Havelka, the Marenka of the 
cast, was excellent.. Milo Luka, the bari- 
tone, did better work than he has ever 
done with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Volodja Czerny-Schwartz, the tenor, dis- 
closed one of the most beautiful natural 
voices heard here in a long time. 

At Orchestra Hall the Civie Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, ended its concert 
season with an excellent program on 
Sunday afternoon. The tone was beauti- 
ful, the ensemble precise and the players 
performed with the routine and disci- 
plined enthusiasm of a symphony or- 
chestra. They played the “Tannhauser” 
Overture with energy and rhythmic pre- 
cision and also gave a beautiful perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s Symphony, “From the 
New World.” 

Goldie Gross, ’cellist, was soloist. She 
played Popper’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” 
and drew from the instrument a tone of 
compelling beauty and smoothness, warm 
and colorful. Her playing was warmly 
applauded. 

Jeno Swislowsky, pianist, gave a Sun- 
day afternoon recital in the Studebaker 
Theater. He made the Schumann “Papil- 
lons” a charming series of pictures and 
played a number of Chopin pieces with 
much sympathy and fine understanding. 
He made an excellent impression, for his 
tone was large, his fingers were fleet and 
strong and his playing was guided by 
imagination. 

Vera Kaplun-Aronson, pianist, was 
heard at the Playhouse in César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. She played 
this with dignity and sympathetic under- 
standing and was well received. 


In Chicago Studio 


Chicago, April 5. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Clarence Eddy of the faculty opened 
an extensive tour of organ recitals at 
Harrisburg, Pa., last week. His tour 
includes an appearance at the Town 
Hall, New York City. Jaroslav Gons, 
cellist, of the faculty, last week played 
in recital before the Ridge Woman’s 
Club. The annual prize competitions of 
the college will be held in Orchestra Hall 
on Saturday evening, May 10, with the 
Chicago Symphony playing the accom- 
paniments to the concertos and arias. 
The prizes for which the students will 
compete include Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, Conover grand piano, a valuable 
violin presented by Lyon & Healy and 
complete musical education (for a vocal 
student) presented by the college. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Philip Warner has returned after a 
three months’ tour with Emil Telmanyi, 
the Hungarian violinist. Abraham Sop- 
kin has been engaged for an extended 
tour next season with Feodor Chaliapin. 
Berenice Violle McChesney, a former 
pupil of Arthur O. Anderson, recently 
had a group of six piano teaching num- 
bers accepted for publication by the 
Harold Flammer Publishing Co. of New 
York. Joseph Brinkman, a younger 
member of the piano faculty, has ap- 
peared with much success in a number 
of recitals in various cities in the West 
with Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony. O. E. Robin- 
son, head of the public school music de- 
partment, gave with great success a per- 
formance of “Erminie” at Hyde Park 
High School by pupils of the school. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Three prominent American singers, 
Arthur Middleton, Vittorio Trevisan and 
Louis Kriedler, will augment the reg- 
ular faculty of artist teachers for the 
summer school. Many noted artists, such 
as Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Jan 
Chiapusso, Edgar A. Nelson, Julie Rivé- 
King, John J. Blackmore, Edgar Brazel- 
ton, Mme. Ella Spravka, Richard Czer- 


wonky, Bruno Steindel, Herbert Miller, 
Mae Graves Atkins, Mmes. Nelli Gar- 
dini and Justine Wegener, to mention 
a few, will cooperate with President 
Kenneth M. Bradley to make the 1924 
summer session notable. The advance 
applications for the summer term have 
been coming in heavily and indications 
are that the summer school will be bigger 
than ever. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The Temple Judea branch of the Gunn 
School has been opened under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Corre, pianist, and Miriam 
Benario, reader. Florence Scholl of the 
faculty was soloist with the Symphony 
Players of Chicago, George Dasch, con- 
ductor, playing the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo at Loyola University Gymnasium 
on Feb. 24. Albert Goldberg, pianist, 
gave a program before the Kankakee 
Woman’s Club on Feb. 27. Alice B. 
Camper of the Camper Studios, affiliated 
with the Gunn School, contributed piano 
solos to the program. Sarah Miller and 
Evelyn Shapiro, pupils of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, played for the Baron Hirsch 
Woman’s Club on March 12. Granville 
English’s song, “Sleep, My Dear,” was 
sung with much success by Olive June 
Lacey at the Mendelssohn Club concert 
on Feb. 21. Pupils of Etta M. Mount 
presented “Pinnocchio” at the Kenwood 
Club on March 1 for the benefit of the 
National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College building fund. 





PALO ALTO WELCOMES TRIO 





San Francisco Musicians Share Week’s 


List with Local Artists 

PaLo ALTO, April 5.—Orley See, vio- 
linist; Wenceceslao Villapando, ’cellist, 
and Lois Adler, pianist, comprising the 
Philharmonic Trio, played an artistic 
program recently at Stanford Assembly 
Hall. The best number was the Dvorak 
“Dumky” Trio, an attractive work which 
was played effectively and made a strong 
appeal to local music-lovers. 

The Trio Beaux Arts of San Francisco 
appeared at the Community House on 
March 3 in the first of two concerts an- 
nounced under the auspices of the music 
committee. Marie Partridge Price, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Alexander, pianist, and 
Zelma McDonough, dancer, offered a nov- 
elty in ensemble programs through their 
use of the dance to interpret the mood 
of songs sung off-stage, behind a screen. 
The result was effective. 

The Stanford University Theater 
Workshop Class, under the leadership 
of Gordon Davis, University dramatic 
coach, presented in the Assembly Hall 
two original plays, the music for one of 
which was composed by Chester Wing 
Barker of Palo Alto. This was a fan- 
tasy, ‘“Let’s Pretend,’ by Scherl Levy, 
and the musical numbers consisted of a 
theme song, used throughout the play, 
and a duet for Columbine and Harle- 
quin. An enthusiastic audience wit- 
nessed the performances. 

In a benefit program 
pices of the Unitarian Alliance, Sara 
Bibby Brown, soprano; Latham True, 
composer and pianist, and Ann Latham 
True, reader, were the artists. Two 
fairy tales of Oscar Wilde, “The Happy 
Prince” and “The Young King,” were 
effectively read by Mrs. True to a piano 
accompaniment composed by Latham 
True. Miss Brown was heard in various 
songs given with delicacy and charm. 

Recent Community House concerts on 
Sunday afternoons included a program 
by the Schubert Club, a chorus of Stan- 
ford women’s voices, under the direction 
of J. W. Porter, gave an exceedingly 
fine program, in which the assisting art- 
ists were Marion Toll, pianist, who con- 
tributed two solos, and Gwendolyn Mac- 
Govern, in a group of readings. Eleanor 
Chabot, pianist, played Beethoven and 
Chopin numbers in a later program and 
showed admirable technic and a great 
deal of poetic feeling. Winifred Howe, 
composer and pianist, appeared in a pro- 
gram of classical and original composi- 
tions, her own numbers showing consid- 
erable originality and a fine sense of 
melody and rhythm. The assisting art- 
ists were Meribeth Cameron, violinist, 
and Luella Rackliff, accompanist. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 


under the aus- 





MILWAUKEE GREETS 
THEATER ORCHESTRA 


New Forces in Début Under 
Kopp’s Baton—Choir and 
Symphony Appear 
By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, April 5.—The new Wis- 
consin theater was packed to the doors 
with 3500 auditors when the theater or- 
chestra of sixty pieces made its bow to 
Milwaukee at its Sunday concert on 
March 30 at 12.30 p. m. Rudolph G. 
Kopp, the conductor, led a program 
which included Kaun’s Festival March, 


Wagner’s Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Her- 
bert’s “Irish Rhapsody” and numbers by 
Strauss and other standard composers. 
The theater will give a musical program 
every Sunday shortly after noon. The 
Lyric Male Chorus of seventy-five voices 
also furnished several programs each 
day during the theater’s opening week. 

The St. Olaf Choir gave matinée and 
evening concerts at the Pabst Theater on 
April 1, with every one of the 3500 seats 
for the two concerts filled and large num- 
bers turned away. F. Melius Christian- 
sen, the conductor, achieved remarkable 
effects in balance, flexibility, accurate in- 
tonation and easy mastery of all techni- 
cal problems. Choral numbers by Gret- 
chaninoff, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Lut- 
kin, Schreck, Hassler, Bach, Nicolai and 
the conductor of the choir proved of the 
highest interest. 

The Chicago Symphony in its recent 
concert played Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, exploiting its manifold beauties 
with clarity and distinction. The or- 
chestra also gave Perinelli’s symphonic 
poem, “The Dying Swan,” and numbers 
rom “Tristan and Isolde.” The soloist 
was Alfred Wallenstein, head of the 
‘cello section, who played Boellmann’s 
Symphonic Variations with depth of 
tone and warmth of expression. 

A concert for children was also given 
by the Symphony on March 31, when Mr. 
Stock’s explanatory stories about the 
music again formed a feature of the pro- 
gram. These two concerts, given under 
the management of Margaret Rice, at- 
tracted more than 3000 persons. 

Josef Lhevinne, at his recital at the 
Pabst on the afternoon of March 30, 
under the management of Marion An- 
drews, was acclaimed in a Liszt, Chopin 
and Schumann program and had to give 
numerous encores. 

More than 700 High School students 
have entered the State-wide music con- 
test which will be given under the aus- 
pices of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music at Madison on May 8 
and 9. Many glee clubs and several 
bands and orchestras have also regis- 
tered for the contest. 





Amarillo Audience Hears May Peterson 


AMARILLO, TEX., April 5.—May Peter- 
son, soprano, recently heard in recital 
here under the auspices of the local 
Rotary Club, was accorded a hearty re- 


ception. In an exceedingly interesting 
program, including songs by Mozart, 
Mahler, Dvorak, Grieg, Spross, Hage- 


man, Branscombe and Campbell-Tipton, 
she disclosed a voice of beautiful, clear 
carrying quality, even her lowest notes 
being audible in the far corners of the 
large auditorium. Numerous’ encores 
were given. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


New teaching pieces for the second grade that are 
modern in spirit, quaintly imaginative, soundly 
pedagogical and written with an _ understanding 
of what captivates the child mind. 
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Complete Summy Edition 
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CLAYTON F. 


SUMMY CO., Publishers 
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Waldo Selden Pratt Reduces Grove to 


One Volume In His New 
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N “The New Encyclopedia of Music 

and Musicians” (New York: Mac- 
millan) Waldo Selden Pratt has made 
a contribution to musical reference 
literature. The importance is great, al- 
though its full appraisal can be made 
but slowly for the reason that an en- 
cyclopedia is not a book that can be 
taken in hand and read from end to 
end. It is literature which, like a re- 


volver, you may not need for a long time, 
but when you do need it you need it 
quick and you need it accurate. It is 
obviously quite impossible for a work of 
the kind to include all the information 
needed by everyone on every occasion. 
Many previously published works of 
similar character have failed for this 
very reason, and in attempting to do 
everything they have succeeded in do- 
ing very little. Mr. Pratt is eminently 
qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
He is the musical editor of the Century 
Dictionary and editor of the American 
supplement to Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, besides being the 
author of one of the best and most 
comprehensive histories of music pub- 
lished in recent years. 

Mr. Pratt in his preface states that 
the original idea in compiling the pres- 
ent volume was to abridge into a book 
of about 1000 pages the entire contents 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, or about 4300 pages. To 
bring his task within the bounds of 
the practicable, he hit upon the excellent 
plan of curtailing biographies before 
1700 and giving these a section to them- 
selves with separate alphabetical index. 

The work is divided into three sec- 
tions, each with its appendix exemplify- 
ing the main section. These are: I, 
Definitions and Descriptions, Appendix 
A, Bibliographical Notes; II, Biogra- 
phies, Appendix B, Persons before 1700; 
III, Places, Institutions and Organiza- 
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Waldo Selden Pratt 


tions, Appendix C, Operas and Oratorios 
since 1900. 

In the matter of musical terms, a 
legion in itself in view of the use of 
many tongues, brevity has been secured 
by massing a large number of items 
under one head. Throughout signs are 
added where Grove treats of the sub- 
ject at greater length, for the benefit 
of those requiring additional informa- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting sections 
is the third, dealing with what Mr. Pratt 
refers to as “musical geography” and 
which is by far the most comprehensive 
thing of the kind yet attempted. While 
the editor says that this is “somewhat 
of an experiment,” it is so very success- 
ful as to suggest that it might be worthy 
of further enlargement, in spite of the 
fact that such a thing would be almost 
a labor of Hercules. From Ajx-la- 
Chapelle, alphabetically, to Zurich, Mr. 
Pratt has made a musical survey of 
the world, giving under each city a list 
of its musical activities such as opera 
houses, orchestras, schools of music, 
persons active in the cause of music, 
name and birth dates of musicians of 
note born in the city, and in many in- 


stances names of histories containing 
further information concerning’ the 
place. 


The appendix to this section is also 
a particularly happy idea, listing nearly 
1000 world-premiéres of grand operas 
and oratorios given in more than 150 
localities. This list is of great value not 
only in locating the date and place of 
first performances but also as a means 
of establishing the vitality of current 
operas and demonstrating what an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of contem- 
porary grand operas survive even their 
first season. 

As a piece of book-making the volume 
is excellent, and though nearly 1000 
pages in length it is sufficiently light 
to be conveniently held in the hand; the 
print is clear and the illustrations are 
well chosen and add greatly to the gen- 
eral character of the volume. 

J. A. H. 


Sight-Reading Test for Akron School 
Orchestra 


AKRON, OHIO, April 5.—The Inter- 
High School Orchestra, recently chosen 
by the State Committee to play the or- 
chestral numbers at the Ohio State music 
memory contest at Columbus, comprises 
sixty members, selected from the orches- 


tras of the five city high schools and is 
conducted by J. M.:Campbell, one of the 
teachers of instrumental music in Akron 
public schools. Among its members are 
three boys, whose work in the grade 
school orchestras has been so outstanding 
that they have won a much coveted place 
on the city orchestra. One of these lads, 
George Poinar from Miller School, is 
only twelve years old. Under the condi- 
tions of the Columbus contest, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra will not know until 
they are on the platform what numbers 
from the music memory list they will be 
asked to play. On their music racks they 
will find sealed envelopes, which will be 
opened in the presence of the judges. 
These envelopes will contain their pro- 
gram. Music in the Akron schools is 
under the supervision of Nellie L. Glover. 
Through her influence and interest these 
schools have become enthusiastic in 
music appreciation and music memory 
work. 





John Finnegan and Kathryn Platt Gunn 
Appear in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 5.—John 
Finnegan, tenor, and Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram in the Playhouse recently. Mr. 
Finnegan, who formerly lived here, was 
received with much enthusiasm in num- 
bers by Handel, Schubert, Yon and 
others. Miss Gunn was applauded 
heartily in numbers by Godard, Kreisler, 
Brahms, Sarasate and others, and re- 
sponded to several encores. Admirable 
accompaniments were played by Ethel 
Watson Usher. 


Audiences Increase for Wilmington’s 
Sunday Concerts 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 5.—The an- 
nual series of twelve Sunday afternoon 
concerts, just concluded at the Aldine 
Theater, was the third given under the 
auspices of the Municipal Music Commis- 
sion and attracted the largest audiences 
of all. It is estimated that more than 
1700 persons have heard the concerts 
each Sunday. T. Leslie Carpenter, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity 
P, E. Church, has been in direct charge. 

THOMAS HILL. 








“Rigoletto” Performed in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., April 5.—Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” was performed on March 19 
at the Crescent Temple under the baton 
of Antonio Dell’ Orefice by a cast which 
included Alfredo Gandolfi in the title- 
role, Genia Zielinska as Gilda, Rogelio 
Baldrich as the: Duke, Enzo Bozano as 
Sparafucile, Dreda Aves as Maddalena, 
Giorgio Pelletieri as Monterone and 
Maria Commini as the Countess. The 
yerformance, given under Marvin A. 
Riley’s direction, was warmly applauded. 
The chorus was drilled by Ugo Barducci. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


First Men’s Club Joins National Federa- 
tion 

_SANDERSVILLE, GA., April 5.—The 

Kiwanis Club of Sandersville claims to 

be the first men’s organization to have 


its music department federated with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 





Allentown School Forces Play Hayd 
Symphony 
ALLENTOWN, PA., April 5.—The Al! 
town High School Orchestra, conduc 
by Warren Acker, appeared lately i: 
program of which Haydn’s “Surpri 
Symphony was a feature. Veron a 
Sweigart of Philadelphia, contralto, \ 
assisting soloist. The High School C 
rus recently gave its spring conc 
under the leadership of Mr. Acker, \ 
Althea Breinig, contralto, as soloist ; 
assisted by the Aida Brass Quar 
Ruth Moyer was accompanist. 
ERROL K. PETERS 
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Adieus and Debut Make Memorable N ew York’ S Symphonic Week 


gM 


| HE week just past held 
5 | several significant events 
in the symphonic sphere. 
The farewell appearance 
of Pierre Monteux as 
leader of the Bostonians 
vas an occasion of mixed pain and 
Jeasure for the many admirers of 
‘his gifted French musician. Another 
appearance which aroused much in- 
terest was the début as symphony 
leader of the young Parisian, Vladi- 
mis Golschmann, who directed the 
Symphony Society in an extra post- 
season program. The conclusion of 
two Philharmonic subscription series 
brought signal demonstrations of af- 
fection for Willem Mengelberg, and 
the week brought also the close of the 
Philharmonic’s Children’s Concerts. 
A visit by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
giving the last but one concert in its 
local series, completed the symphonic 
activities. 





Monteux Says Farewell 


Pierre Monteux’s farewell concert, in 
the Thursday evening series, moved his 
audience to demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm which clearly showed their appreci- 
ation of his gifts and their regret at his 
departure. His interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven “Leonore” Overture, No. 3, was 
one of the most sensitive, finely adjusted 
performances of the season. Despite the 
number of times the work has_ been 
played this year, it sounded fresh, vital 
and stirring. The orchestra, and par- 
ticularly the strings, played with glori- 
ous precision and exultant spirit. 

Moriz Rosenthal was the soloist of the 
evening in the Chopin E Minor Concerto, 
which seemed thin and uninspired after 
the music of Beethoven. Mr. Rosenthal’s 
technic was,.as always, incomparable, 
but his tone seemed somewhat metallic, 
the piano carrying none too well in Car- 
negie Hall. His style was delicate, as it 
must be in this concerto, and the lyrical 
passages were endowed with the true ro- 
mantic spirit, but it was in the furious 
technical passages, after all, that he was 
the legendary Moriz Rosenthal. 

To the César Franck Symphony, which 
concluded the program, Mr. Monteux 
gave a new interpretation. His tempu 
was faster than that at which conduc- 
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tors in New York take it; he: made it 
seem gayer, more Gallic. He revealed 
the work in its-splendors and in its de- 
fects. He did not hide the banalities and 
he brought out all its beauty and dra- 
matic fervor. It was a blazing climax, 
and after it the audience recalled the 
conductor time after time to insist that 
(rather late, to be sure) they have 
learned fully to appreciate him. - 
H. M. 


Saturday at Bostonians’ 


It probably never occurred to Mr. Mon- 
teux that the Saturday matinée of the 
Boston Symphony was an occasion for a 
gesture. Here he came forward to make 
his adieus to an audience which has 
been steadfast in admiration during his 
Boston incumbency, which has marked 
with grateful appreciation the building 
up of a superb symphonic instrument 
under his careful ministrations. Most 
conductors would have accepted the op- 
portunity and brought out the old battle 
horses, all curry-combed and shining for 
the final parade, but not Monteux. It was 
but one of the Bostonians’ series, made 
up like many another program of the 
famous band under his régime of classic 
and modern works. If there were any 
gesture, it was a negative gesture so far 
as the leader’s personality was concerned, 
as_ if he would say, “Conductors may 
come and conductors may go, but here, in 
very truth, is an orchestra.” 

That has been the Monteux attitude 
throughout. Some have even seen his 
lack of showmanship as a deficiency. His 
task, in current theatrical parlance, has 
been to glorify the band from Boston, to 
show us what supreme beauties dwell in 
the ideal ensemble and what a sincere 
musician may do in presenting music as 
the masters conceived it. Mr. Monteux 
may leave these shores with the assur- 
ance that his genius has not gone unap- 
preciated. Indeed, there will be many 
who will feel that his loss to us is irre- 
parable. His gift to us is an orchestra 
unexcelled, and this his players demon- 
strated when he led them for the last 
time before a New York audience. 

A great audience in Carnegie Hall 
seemed determined to mark the occasion 
in a fitting way. There was enthusiasm 
when Mr. Monteux appeared. This de- 
veloped into an ovation when he took up 
the baton for the last number on the pro- 
gram, and at the end there was recall 
after recall, with cheers and shouts and 
a great wreath of laurel from New York 
admirers. 
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The program opened with Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso, No. 6,in G Minor. Then 
came Scriabin’s Third Symphony, “The 
Divine Poem”; De Falla’s “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain,” with Heinrich Geb- 
hard at the piano, and finally the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. 

The Handel work showed to what an 
ideal state the strings of the Bostonians 
have come. It was a magnificent per- 
formance, keyed to the simple eloquence 
of the early Georgian manner—the grand 
manner. The chords came with a pre- 
cision and beauty of tone never sur- 
passed in the finest achievements of the 
Boston strings. The symphony also had 
its moments. The composer of the 
“Divine Poem” is not the tonal ma- 
gician of the “Poem of Ecstasy.” For all 
that, the groping sentimentality of the 
earlier work is relieved by flashes of tre- 
mendous fire, when the audience is swept 
away from a toying with meretricious 
material and maudlin themes of an art- 
ballad cast to heights where a blaze of 
strange genius becomes almost too 
strong. 

The De Falla pieces are exceedingly 
dull, although they possess a fugitive 
rhythmic attractiveness characteristic of 
the composer. They are, however, with- 
out any strongly marked nationalistic 
tendency. Indeed they seem to lean to- 
ward Vienna at times. There is an in- 
fusion, but an extremely weak, barely 
perceptible infusion of Strauss—not 
Richard, but Johann. The first piece, 
“At Generalife,” is less aggravating 
than the last, “In the Gardens of the 
Sierra of Cordoba.” There is a fragmen- 
tary interlude, ‘Far Away Dance,” and, 
but for its brevity, one would be dis- 
posed to wish it farther. Mr. Gebhard 
has demonstrated his fine gifts as a 
pianist in other appearances. There was 
no opportunity for further revelations 
in these De Falla pieces. It must be suffi- 
cient to say that he performed om 

ty) 


office in the manner of an artist. 


PUR 
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more could be expected of any man. 
The piece de résistance of the after- 
noon was the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
It was a performance of marvelous skill 
and rare beauty, and those who did not 
wait for the too familiar work missed 
something that was worth going a long 
way to hear. B. R. 


Mr. Golschmann’s Début 


New York was introduced to a new 
conductor on Sunday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall, when Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, the youthful leader from Paris, 
headed the Symphony Society in an ex- 
tra concert. Although at an age when 
most conductors are laboriously acquir- 
ing the technic of their art, Mr. Golsch- 
mann is already well advanced in his 
career. When he inaugurated the “Con- 
certs Golschmann” in Paris five years 
ago, this musician was known as the 
“youngest conductor,” and his present 
programs are described as an annual 
event in the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 
In 1920 Mr. Golschmann was conductor 
of the Diaghileff Ballet, and the first 
Paris presentation since the war of 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” was 
given under his baton. Mr. Golschmann 
appeared in New York this season as 
director for the Swedish Ballet, but Sun- 
day marked his local début as symphonic 
conductor. 

The success of Mr. Golschmann, be it 
said without further prelude, was un- 
equivocal. This leader has that rather 
uncommon attribute, a personality as 
pleasant and winning as it is vivid, and 
to this he adds a quality of modesty that 
is obviously not strained. On the musi- 
cal side he appears to be brilliantly 
equipped; there are animation, clarity 
and a fine sense of form in his interpre- 
tations. His beat is positive and precise, 
simple without angularity, with that 
certain elegance and distinction tradi- 
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Diversity of Talents 
Bring Richard Hageman 
Success in Many Fields 


See EL 








Richard Hageman, Coach and Accompanist 


Richard Hageman, whose musical 
talents have carried him further afield 
than most musicians, has achieved dis- 
tinction this season in several diverse 
capacities. Besides composing several 
new songs, coaching many prominent 
artists in the operatic réles and concert 
programs and appearing as accompanist 
in numerous recitals, Mr. Hageman has 
found time to teach the art of accom- 
panying and interpretation to many ac- 
companists and coaches, some of whom 
are already well-known. Among those 


whom Mr. Hageman has or has had on 
his list are May Fine, Marcella Geon, 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Herman Neu- 
man, Sam Lambertson, Helen Wilcox, 
Regenia Schiller and Agnes Quinlan. 
The list of those who have coached with 


him are Claire Dux, Paul Althouse, 
Fraser Gange, Anne Roselle, Thelma 
Given, Frederic Freemantel, Reinald 


Werrenrath, Inez Barbour, Renée Thorn- 
ton, Jencie Callaway-John, Berta Craw- 
ford, Florence Mulford Mallory, Myrtle 
Claire Donnelly, Beatrice Martin, Marie 
Zendt and others. Mr. Hageman has 
not only appeared as accompanist in New 
York this season, but also in Chicago, 
where he won high praise as accompanist 
for his wife, Renée Thornton, in her re- 
cent recital. His songs have also figured 
prominently in American groups on 
many programs. 





Concert Tour for John Thompson 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., April 5.—John 
Thompson, director of the piano depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Conservatory 
ef Music, has announced through his 
local manager, Luigi Vaiani, plans for 
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a spring and fall concert tour. Mr. 
Thompson will not relinquish the teach- 
ing field entirely but a large staff of 
assistants will partially relieve him of 
those duties and so enable him to resume 
concert work. Immediate bookings in- 
clude Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Wichita, 
Kansas, St. Louis and Kansas City. A 
contract with the Duo-Art Reproducing 
Company for an additional number of 
rolls of his playing, will take him to New 
York in the summer. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


CHOIRS ORGANIZE TO SING 
IN NEW JERSEY CONTEST 








Twelve Clubs Will Try for Women’s Fed- 
eration Prize—Announce Song 
Competition 

CALDWELL, N. J., April 5.—Great in- 
terest has been aroused in the two con- 
tests announced by the New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, of which 


Mrs. Clayton D. Lee is_ president. 
Through the State music chairman, Mrs. 
Oakley W. Cooke, the music committee 
has organized these competitions—one 
for choruses of clubs in the membership 
of the Federation, the other for a State 
Federation song. 

The first of these was undertaken in 
order to stimulate singing in women’s 
clubs, and its announcement has resulted 
in the establishment of a number of cho- 
ruses among members of the Federation. 

Twelve entries have been received for 
the chorus contest, which is to be held in 
April. J. Mortimer Wiske of Newark 
and Dudley Buck and J. Warren Erb of 
New York will act as judges. “Beau- 
teous Morn,” by Edward German, is to 
be the contest number, and a second four- 
part song, either accompanied or unac- 
companied, will be the choice of the 
chorus leader or someone else designated 
for this purpose. Each competing so- 
ciety shall comprise not less than sixteen 
or more than forty-eight singers. A cup 
presented by the Griffith Piano Company 
shall be awarded the winning club and 
shall remain its property for a year, to 
be competed for again at next year’s 
contest. 

The song contest, which closed this 
month, is restricted to members of clubs 
of the Federation and music students at 
the New Jersey College for Women. 
Harriet Ware and Charles Wakefield 
Cadman are to be judges. 


GREET CAMDEN ORCHESTRA 








Local Artists Assist Cook’s Forces in 


Concert 


CAMDEN, N. J., April 5.—The Cam- 
den Orchestra of fifty players, under the 
leadership of Howard Cook, was ac- 
claimed in concert recently in the High 
School auditorium, with Hilda Reiter, 
soprano, and the Melodique Trio, com- 
posed of Helen Berlin, violinist; Edna 
Stevens, ’cellist, and Elizabeth Traffi- 
cante, harpist, as assisting artists. 

The orchestral numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s “Egmont” Overture, Jarnefelt’s 
“Preludium,” Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” 
Strauss’ “Tales from the Vienna Woods” 
and Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, and 
all were played with skill and finish. 
Miss Reiter sang “Caro Nome,” from 
“Rigoletto,” and a group of songs by 
Clarke, Robyn and Scott. The Melodique 
Trio played four numbers by Borowski, 
Burleigh, Boisdeffre and Brahms. Paul 
W. Finkeni accompanied. The concert 
was given for the benefit of the Camden 
County Boy Scouts’ Association. 

The program of the Beethoven Club’s 
annual concert in the First Presbyterian 
Church was furnished by members of the 
club and included numbers for voice, 
piano, violin, with several duets and en- 
semble pieces. The proceeds were de- 
voted to the club’s share of the fund for 
the erection of a: music hall at the State 
College for Women at New Brunswick. 

Leroy Weil, baritone, winner of the 
1923 prize of the New Jersey Federation 
of Music Clubs, was the guest soloist at 
a concert given recently by the Mer- 


chantville Music Club and appeared in 
two groups of songs. Max Goberman, 
boy violinist, played works by Ries, 
Nachez, Sarasate and Mozart. Others 
contributing to the program were Edna 
Llewellyn, soprano; Lydia Wise, con- 
tralto; J. Logan Fitts and Carroll 
O’Brien, tenors, and Frederick Homer, 
baritone. Ada Mohrman was in charge 
of the program. 

The Schumann Concert Party, com- 
prising Augusta Witherow, soprano; 
Anna Gordon, violinist, and Hilda Wolf, 
pianist, was heard in a concert at the 
High School on March 1. A large audi- 
ence applauded the program, which was 
given under the auspices of the Commu- 
nity Brotherhood of Parkside. 

Well-known concert artists have been 
appearing at a series of special Sunday 
evening musical services at the Cente- 
nary Methodist Church. Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano, was heard on March 16 
and Louis Gabowitz, violinist, on March 
23. ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 


MANY ARTISTS INTEREST 
ATLANTIC CITY AUDIENCES 








Saturday Evening Musicales Draw Large 
Crowds—Soloists Heard in 
Attractive Recitals 


ATLANTIC City, April 5.—The Satur- 
day evening March Musicales now 


being conducted in the Vernon Room of 
Haddon Hall are drawing large crowds 
of music enthusiasts.. Victorina Hayes, 
soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and Lucien Schmidt, ’cellist, were the 
artists in a recent program; and on 
March 8 the concert was given by Ruth 
Miller, soprano; Mario Chamlee, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Claudio 
Arrau, pianist. In the third of the 
series on March 15, Barbara Maurel, 
mezzo-soprano; Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist, and Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, 
appeared. All these artists were warmly 
applauded, and the concerts have proved 
exceedingly attractive. 

Hans Kindler, ’cellist, appeared in a 
successful recital recently at the audi- 
torium of the new High School under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. 
He was ably assisted by W. S. Thunder, 
pianist, and Arthur S. Brooks, city 
organist. 

Edwin Grasse of New York City, 
proved his versatility as organist, violin- 
ist and composer at a recital in the audi- 
torium of the new High School on 
March 13. 

At the weekly organ recital in the 
new High School Auditorium on March 
16, Arthur S. Brooks, city organist, was 
assisted by Suzanne Finley, pianist, and 
Bernard Parronchi, ’cellist. Miss Finley 
and Mr. Brooks played an interesting 
Fantasia for piano and organ by De 
Marest, and Mr. Parronchi impressed in 
a group of solos. 

Leonidas Leonardi, pianist, recently 
gave a recital at the home of Mrs. A. 
Weisgerber, in Ventnor. 


The Comfort Philharmonic Orchest: , 
Roy B. Comfort, conductor, recen'y 
opened the 1924 season at the Steel Pi + 
Helen Dobson, soprano, appearing 
soloist. 

Bernard Parronchi, ’cellist, and Mai 
Hansotte, pianist, played recently at : 
new High School Auditorium for ti¢ 
students of both assembly groups. 

An interesting program of We 
music was given at the last semi-mont} 
concert of the Crescendo Club in 
Hotel Chelsea. Evans Prosser, tenor a id 
Powell Evans, baritone, were the s 
ists. VINCENT E. SPECIALE 
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Maximillian Pilzer, violinist, will g\\ 
his third New York recital in Carney: 
Hall on the afternoon of April 20. He 
will have the assistance of his sister, 
Deborah Pilzer. 
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nee of the Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue 
anube.” Meta Schumann was a cap- 


»)le accompanist for the singer. 
R. M. K. 


Pietro Yon in Recital 


A recital by Pietro Yon, composer and 
ganist, on Monday evening of last 
week was especially welcome in that it 
served to demonstrate the merits of the 
fne new organ lately presented to the 
Town Hall by James Speyer. Mr. Yon 
is well known as one of the outstanding 
organists of New York, and his com- 
positions for the church have enjoyed a 
wide popularity. On this occasion he 
presented his new “Sonata Romantica,” 
in three movements, as a feature of a 
program made with catholic and discern- 
ing taste. The sonata is distinguished 
by melodic appeal, though it has a slight 
tincture—especially in the opening move- 
ment—of modernist harmonic methods. 
It was very effectively performed. 

The organist’s great flexibility of style 
and skill in registration are a delight to 
the ear. His program included Men- 
delssohn’s First Sonata, Op. 65; a Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D by Bach—in which 
the organist built up compelling cli- 
maxes; a Theme and Variations by An- 
gelelli; an attractive new American 
Indian Fantasy by Skilton, and the 
Finale from Widor’s Fifth Symphony. 
Interspersed were lighter numbers, a 
charming Allegro by the eighteenth cen- 
tury composer, Pescetti, and “Frére 
Jacques” by Ungerer. R. M. K. 


Michael Lepore’s Début 


A first New York recital by Michael 
Lepore, pianist, was given at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, March 31. An 
exceedingly ambitious program was 
chosen by the young artist, and was 
played with many moments of genuine 
brilliancy. Mr. Lepore is barely twenty 
and has, of course, not realized the com- 
plete possibilities of his talent. His tech- 
nical foundation for the performance of 
the “Appassionata” Sonata of Beethoven 
—given as an opening number—seemed 
not in all instances secure. It may be 
said without hesitation that his is a 
style of pronounced vigor and that there 
is hardly a trace of the amateurishness 
that marks eight out of ten débutants. 
He has an instinctive conception of piano 
style, and a rigid devotion to scale ex- 
ercises should obviate some tendencies 
to blur or otherwise distort bravura 
passages. He played with considerable 
effect a Scherzo and a Concert Etude by 
Martucci, and in a Chopin group the 
Etude in E Major stood out for excel- 
lence of tone. Other works in the eve- 
ning’s list were Brahms’ Rhapsody in B 
Minor and Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” No. 3, 
and “St. Francis Walking on _ the 
Waves.” iis. Bs 


Dupre’s Farewell Recital 


Marcel Dupré, celebrated French or- 
ganist, who has given more than 100 
recitals in a transcontinental tour this 
season, closed his second American tour 
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with a recital in Wanamaker’s Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of April 1. The 
program included Bach’s G Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue, a Dialogue by Cleram- 
bault, a Noél with Variations by 
D’Aquin, a Finale in B Flat, the Scherzo 
from Widor’s Fourth Symphony, a 
Canon in B Minor by Schumann and 
his own Prelude and Fugue in G Minor. 
Mr. Dupré was in fine form and played 
with familiar skill and impressive style. 
He rose to great heights in the Franck 
work and played the Schumann number 
with so much grace and charm that a 
repetition was demanded. At the close 
of the program, Mr. Dupré improvised 
upon a theme prepared for him by Victor 
Herbert and brought it to a close with 
much pomp and color. The organist was 
heard by an audience that more than 
filled the seating capacity of the audi- 
torium and that demanded many encores. 


The St. Cecilia Club 


The St. Cecilia Club’s second concert 
of the season, on April 1 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, came upon what was probably 
the most villainous night of the winter 
(or was it spring?) ; yet snow, sleet and 
gale made no perceptible difference in 
the size or spirit of the attending audi- 
ence. Nor did these usually depressing 
factors affect the vocal quality of Victor 
Harris’ well-known women’s chorus. In 
general the singing was fresh and of 
ample volume. 

John Barclay, that most likeable bari- 


tone, was the soloist, presenting two in- 
dividual groups and appearing in two 
numbers with the choral forces. He sang 
with fine sonority and clear diction, 
richly meriting the applause given him 
after his first group, three Russian songs 
(sung in English) by Bleichmann, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky—the last- 
named being represented by his famous 
and amusing “Seminarian.” Mr. Bar- 
clay’s later group comprised Fauré’s 
“Automne,” Victor Harris’ “Une Jour, 
Une Nuit,” John Ireland’s “Sea-Fever” 
and Walter Damrosch’s perennial “Dan- 
ny Deever.” 

It was a pity that the inherent musical 
quality of certain of the numbers pre- 
sented by Mr. Harris’ forces did not 
match their interpretation. The latter, 
while by no means perfect as to pitch 
and effects of nuance, deserved to be 
expended upon more substantial and dis- 
tinguished things than James P. Dunn’s 
vapidly sentimental “The Bitterness of 
Love,” Renato Brogi’s commonplace 
“Visione Veneziana” and one W. Ber- 
wald’s “The Throstle,’' a Main Street 
nature-study of summer and Pollyanna 
gladness. Mr. Harris’ own “Invocation 
to St. Cecilia,” which opened the con- 
zert, is much better music than this 
yeasty tune-stuff. But if one is to judge 
from the cordial applause which met the 
chorus’ efforts in these three banalities, 
this type of music is vastly entertain- 
ing to St. Cecilia audiences where a 
two- or three-part masterpiece by one of 
the old Italian or Flemish writers would 


be merely boring. Such are audiences, 
and so powerful is their dictatorship. 
(Or do choruses actually prefer to sing 
inane music?) 

Later the club was heard in Homer’s 
“Requiem,” Mr. Harris’ “Silver,” Grain- 
ger’s folk-tune setting “Christmas Day 
in the Morning,” Cornelius’ “Monotone” 
(that fine lied), Augusta Holmes’ “Le 
Chevalier Belle-Etoile’—the two last 
with the assistance of Mr. Barclay— 
Berger’s “Die Erwachte Rose,” James P. 
Dunn’s “Sing, O Sing.” Gustave Fer- 
rari’s “Le Beau Séjour” and Frank 
Bridge’s “Lantido Dilly.” Incidental 
solos were sung by Mrs. Land, Mrs. J. 
Graham Sullivan and Mrs. W. V. C. 
Ruxton. Alfred Boyce and Carroll Hol- 
lister were the piano accompanists and 
Louis R. Dressler was at the organ when 
the aid of that instrument was enlisted. 


Ex-Aviators in Concert Début 


J. Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, and Frank 
Forbes, baritone, two ex-aviators who 
were wounded in the war, gave a recital 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of April 1. Both 
disclosed talents of no mean order and 
demonstrated their wisdom in choosing 
voice for their Government vocational 
training; and the program was given 
with a view to justifying their choice. 
Mr. Anwyl, who is tenor soloist at Christ 
Church, Greenwich, used his clear high 
voice to advantage in “Waft Her, An- 
gels,” an aria from Puccini’s “Bohéme,” 
Schubert’s Serenade, “Eleanore” by 
Coleridge-Taylor and numbers by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Stickles and Franz. Mr. 
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Favorite Operas Have Final Hearings 


as Metropolitan 


Season Nears Close 
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HE laconic and melancholy note “last 

time” accompanied several operas last 
week, significant sign of the impending 
close of the season. The week opened 
with Weber’s “Freischiitz” on Monday 
evening. 

This work, one of Gatti’s outstanding 
achievements in his German repertory, 
was given for the second time on this 
occasion with the same cast as at the 
original performance. Under the care- 
ful and devoted guidance of Conductor 
Bodanzky, the principals, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Queena Mario, Curt Taucher 
and Michael Bohnen, and the whole en- 
semble united for a smooth performance. 
The Weber score again proved remark- 
ably fresh. An immense audience ap- 
plauded the singers rapturously. H. 


“William Tell’ 


Attesting to the popularity of “Wil- 
iam Tell,” an audience of large size 
and much enthusiasm attended the final 
performance of the Rossini opera for 
the season on Wednesday evening. This 
was the fourth performance of the work 
this season, the second since its revival. 
Mr. Martinelli as Arnold exerted himself 
to deliver some of the finest bits of 
singing which he has ever done in his 
career at the Metropolitan. The for- 
midable difficulties of the part were ac- 
complished with ease and distinction by 
the tenor. Mr. Martinelli was admira- 
bly supported by Mr. Danise as Tell, 
Mr. Mardones as Walter Furst, Mr. 


Didur as Gessler, and Frances Peralta 
as The Princess. The others in the cast 
were Angelo Bada, Italo Picchi, Millo 
Picco, Flora Perini, Ellen Dalossy as The 


Son, and Max Bloch. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. D. L. L. 
“Roi de Lahore” Again 
Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” was 


repeated by a familiar cast on Thursday 
night, and through its elaborate settings 
and its many spectacular effects made 
a deep impression on the large audience. 
The chief roles were again in the capa- 
ble hands of Delia Reinhardt, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. Giuseppe De Luca and José 
Mardones. Rosina Galli again carried 
off more than her share of the honors 
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in the third act and gave quite as much 
pleasure through her dancing to those 
of earth as to dwellers in Indra’s celes- 
tial realms. Although the music seems 
overweighted by such an elaborate spec- 
tacle, Mr. Hasselmans succeeded in mak- 


ing it highly effective in many places. 
H. C. 


A Memorable “Tristan” 


That mightiest of music dramas,“Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” had its second and 
(alas!) last performance of the season 
on Friday evening of last week. To 
make the parting doubly sad, the presen- 
tation was one of extraordinary beauty 
and spirit. Florence Easton was again 
the Isolde, and again she interpreted 
that heroic role with the highest and 
most seizing art and poignancy. Her 
singing very nearly merited the epithet 
divine. Mr. Taucher’s Tristan is a 
familiar portrait, and on this occasion 
the German tenor was up to something 
like his best standard. Karin Branzell’s 
Brangine is nobly conceived dramatic- 
ally and a joy on the vocal side. Mr. 
Schorr’s was a genuinely touching inter- 
pretation of Kurvenal, and Mr. Bohnen, 
thanks to his resonant and expressive 
voice and his majestic presence, almost 
made the King Mark scene seem briefer 
than it really is. Other parts were safely 
entrusted to Arnold Gabor (Melot), 
George Meader (the Shepherd), Louis 
D’Angelo (Steersman), and Angelo 
Bada (Sailor’s Voice.) 

An enthusiastic word is in order anent 
Artur Bodanzky’s conducting of this 
most impassioned and tender of scores. 
He gave a moving, a fluid and stead- 
fastly poetic interpretation of the death- 
less music, and his orchestra produced 
a tone now golden, now silken, together 
with precise rhythms and _ sensitive 
nuances. Such performances are not, 
it is true, much compensation for the 
fact that this peerless tragedy has re- 
ceived but two performances this sea- 
son; yet one must be grateful for bless- 
ings however niggardly they may be be- 
stowed. B. R. 


“Andrea Chenier” 


The tragic fate of Andrea Chenier, 
a victim of the French Revolution, was 
forcefully portrayed in Saturday after- 
noon’s repetition of Giordano’s opera 
under Roberto Moranzoni’s baton, by an 
effective cast, headed by Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi in the title rdle and Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Madeline. Mr. Lauri-Volpi 
declaimed the music of the hero with 
fervor, and Mme. Rethberg sang with 
great charm as the aristocrat’s daughter 
who accompanied her lover to the guillo- 
tine. Giuseppe Danise was a convinc- 
ing Gerard; and the cast also included 
Angelo Bada, Paolo Ananian, Kathleen 


Howard, Millo Picco, Ellen Dalossy, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Marion Telva, Wil- 
liam Gustafson and Louis d’Angelo. 

P. J. N. 


The Seventh “Carmen” 


The seventh performance of “Carmen” 
this season was given on Saturday eve- 
ning before a capacity audience. Ina 
Bourskaya assumed the title-réle with 
Orville Harrold as José, substituting for 
Armand Tokatyan. Delia Reinhardt 
sang Micaela, José Mardones Escamillo, 
and the remainder vf the roles were 
capably filled by Mary Mellish, Henri- 
ette Wakefield, Paolo Ananian, George 
Meader, James Wolf (who, by the way, 
made the small part of Zuniga very ef- 
fective by his excellent acting and fine 
singing), and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. The ballet, al- 
ways a feature, was finely danced by 
Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and 
their associates, but in view of the 
charming ballet music whi.’. Bizet com- 
posed for “Carmen,” there seems no ade- 
quate reason why the highways and the 
hedges should have been raked over for 
the music used. It is interesting to note 
that the personnel of the cas’ for this 
opera by a Frenchman included four 
Americans, two Russians, and one Ger- 
man, Spaniard, Armenian and Italian 
each. J. A. H. 


Dohnanyi Is Sunday Soloist 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist, played 
with fire and brilliancy as soloist with 
the Metropolitan forces in Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasy at the Sunday evening 
concert. In this exhilerating work, given 
under the baton of Paul Eisler, the 
pianist and orchestra joined in a par- 
ticularly spirited performance, and in 
the impetuous prestissimo Mr. Dohnanyi 
gave a remarkable exhibition of vir- 
tuosity. Of the opera principals, Delia 
Reinhardt, Mary Mellish, and Laura 
Robertson, sopranos; Morgan Kingston, 
tenor, and Gustav Schiitzendorf, bari- 
tone, were the soloists. Miss Reinhardt 
sang with dramatic fervor “Dich Theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser;” Miss 
Robertson gave an animated interpreta- 
tion of the Ballatella from “Pagliacci”; 
Miss Mellish interpreted with  pro- 
nounced feeling Micaela’s aria from the 
Cave Scene in “Carmen,” and arias from 
“Walkiire” and “Marriage of Figaro” 
were sung artistically by Mr. Kingston 
and Mr. Schiitzendorf. The orchestral 
numbers were Beethoven’s ‘“Leonore” 
Overture No. 3, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite No. 2, and Offenbach’s “Orpheus” 
Overture. B. Oe We 
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Koussevitzky’s Powers as Conductor 


Tested in Performances of Varied Works 
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beautifully balanced chords were drawn 
from the orchestra. 
* * * 


LL that I heard Koussevitzy do con- 

vinces me that he will have an enor- 
mous vogue in America. He did not lead 
his forces through a single piece that had 
not benefited from the care he bestowed 
upon it, a care so solicitous for the 
music’s welfare that it extended to the 
smallest detail. More than most con- 
ductors, he made me confident that he 
felt the music. His was no humdrum 
routine job, no apathetic or desultory 
jog-trot to the double bar. Each time he 
gave the signal for attack, it seemed as 
though the artist in him had begun anew 
the endless battle for what is great and 
noble in his dream-world. But if it is 
within his power thus to reach and dwell 
upon the heights, let it not be thought 
that the altitude is attained at the price 
of a blighting uniformity. His Mozart, 
as exemplified in “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik,” is authentic Mozart—and how 
seldom one encounters it! His “Venus- 
berg Music” had all the surge, lure and 
color which the sccre asks for. He 
caught the poetry which lies at the core 
of Bax’s “Garden of Fand.” And I 
should place conspicuous among his mer- 
its the ability to do full justice to the 
program of such a thing as “Till Eulen- 


spiegel” and the emotional scheme of 
such a thing as “The Poem of Ecstasy” 
without allowing the music to suffer 
thereby. 

Personality counts, but it is a power 
which, like other powers, can be used 
both profitably and unprofitably. Kous- 
sevitzky has it in generous measure. His 
heart and soul are at the end of his 
baton. I left his concerts, sure that he 
knew the difficulties standing in the way 
of subtle and superior interpretation, 
that he was the last man in the world to 
take the quick and easy path which leads 
only to a passing notoriety with the un- 
reflective. He realizes that without dust 
there can be no palm, that without devo- 
tion and concentration the triumph dare 
not be expected. He might well say, vary- 
ing the words of a French king, “L’or- 
chestre c’est moi,” for he makes the most 
of the material in his hands and welds 
his orchestra into one great, sensitive 
and responsive “instrument. In gesture 
and movement he is neither reticent nor 
flamboyant. All he does has its own 
significance. I see him still drawing out 
of the orchestra those magic strains of 
Wagner in that peculiar way of his, as 
though he coaxed them from another 
sphere. Without a shadow of doubt, 
Koussevitzky is a born conductor, who 
will take his place among the notable 
personalities to whom the American pub- 
lic owes so much. 
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during the Bolshevik régime, and gave 
my concerts just as under the Czarist 
régime, only the public had changed. Oi 
course the Russian composers had a very 
hard time during the first two years 
under the Soviets and no music of impor- 
tance was written. Everybody was too 
much occupied with looking after their 
daily bread.” 

As already reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, Mr. Koussevitzky will embark at 
Cherbourg on Sept. 4 on the Aquitamia 
for New York and Boston. He is now 
completing his series of concerts as guest 
conductor of the London Symphony and 
will shortly go to Italy to conduct sym- 
phony concerts in Milan and Rome and 
to Barcelona to conduct an orchestra 
there. In May he will return to Paris to 
complete his series of “Koussevitzky 
Concerts” and conduct performances of 
“Boris Godounoff.” Thence he will prob- 
ably go to London to conduct a short 
opera season before taking his summer 
vacation. 

Serge Koussevitzy was born at Tver in 
northern Russia in 1874. At twelve he 
conducted the orchestra of the town the- 
ater. He graduated from Moscow Con- 
servatory and for a considerable period 
was known as a double-bass virtuoso 
and said to be the finest performer on 
that instrument in Europe. Kousse- 
vitzky’s most prominent achievement in 
Russia was the orchestra which he or- 
ganized, subsidized and conducted in 
Moscow. With this splendid organization 
he gave a series of concerts in Moscow 
and Petrograd and traveled all over Rus- 
sia. He even chartered a steamer and, 
sailing the length of the Volga, gave 
town after town an introduction to sym- 
phonic music. He founded a Russian 
musical edition and gave many Russian 
composers encouragement by publishing 
their works. It was in 1920 that circum- 
stances took him westward, and imme- 
diately he became the central figure of 
orchestral concerts in Paris and London. 

Four times the conductor has intended 
to visit America, the first time in 1908 
and the last time in 1916. In 1916 he 
had secured his ticket and prepared to 
travel to New York, via Japan and San 
Francisco, when he was called to arms. 
This time, he says, nothing will prevent 
him from coming to America. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Mabel Ritch Sings with Orchestra 


Mabel Ritch, contralto, included four 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony in her list of engagements for 
March. She was heard in recital for 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Hackensack; for the Woman’s 


Czechoslovakian folk-songs. 


Club of Red Bank, and in concert in 
Greenwich and Forest Hills. She also 
sang in a performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York, and again in the 
same work at the City College of New 
York. Miss Ritch will open her next 
season with a two weeks’ engagement at 
the Charlotte, N. C., Festival. 





Pavel Ludikar Appears with Troy Vocal 
Society 

Troy, N. Y., April 5.—Pavel Ludi- 

kar, tenor, assisted the Troy Vocal So- 


ciety at the third of its concert course 
this season at Music Hall and was warm- 
ly applauded, especially in a group of 
\ The society 
gave an interesting program under the 
baton of William Lewis Glover and with 
H. Townsend Heister as accompanist. 
The society is to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary next season. S, EHRLICH. 





Hackettstown Hears Judson House 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., April 5.— 
Judson House, tenor, gave an interesting 
recital at Centenary Collegiate Institute 
on the evening of March 28. He used 
his fine voice and splendid artistry effec- 
tively in a program that included an aria 
from Handel’s “Jeptha,” a group of 
songs in French and three groups in 
English, including three spirituals ar- 
ranged by Burleigh. He was recalled 
many times and added several encores. 
Katherine Kerin played the accompani- 
ments. 





Mme. Romaet-Rosanoff Plays at Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 5.— 
Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, gave an 
enjoyable concert in the Assembly Hall 
of Vassar College on the evening of 
March 14. Her program included Bach’s 
Unaccompanied Suite in C, Boccherini’s 
Concerto and works by Fauré, Granados, 
Popper and Beethoven. ‘The Bach work 
was particularly effective, and Mme. 
Romaet-Rosanoff was recalled for many 
encores. The concert was the gift of 
Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge. 





Wilmington Acclaims Kreisler 


WILMINGTON, DEL. April 5.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, was acclaimed by a 
capacity audience at the Playhouse on 
March 27 in a program which included 
a Grieg Sonata, a Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
a Minuet by Porpora, the Paderewski- 
Kreisler Melody, .a Chopin-Kreisler Ma- 
zurka and one of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasies. He was obliged to play many 
encores. Carl Lamson was accompanist. 

THOMAS HILL. 





Mr. and Mrs. Torrens to Conduct Summer 
School at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Torrens, the New 
York vocal instructors, will hold their 
twelfth season of the Torrens Summer 
July 9 to Aug. 


School, 14, at Lake 





Geneva, Wis. The faculty will consist 
of Mr. and Mrs. Torrens in charge of 
the voice department, with Elizabeth 
Dicks and Philip Manuel, assistant 
teachers; Gavin Williamson in charge of 
the piano department, and Frederick 
Frederiksen in charge of the violin de- 
partment. Special classes in voice work 
for public school teachers will be held. 
Mr. Torrens delivered a lecture at the 
High School in Summit, N. J., before an 
audience of 500 pupils on Friday after- 
noon, March 28, his subject being “The 
Use and Development of the Young 
Voice.” 


ALBANY GREETS PACHMANN 








Clubs Present Visiting and Local Artists 
in Recitals 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 5.—Vladimir 
de Pachmann was warmly applauded in 
his recital at Harmanus Bleecker Hall 
on March 24, and delighted a large audi- 
ence in a Chopin group, the Mozart So- 
nata in A, Schubert’s Impromptu in A 
Flat, and other numbers. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
Ford Hummel and his violin choir in a 
lecture-recital on March 25 at the His- 
torical Society Auditorium. The choir 


comprised Earle Hummel, Ruth Woodin, 
Helen Myers, Lillian Jones, David Weiss, 
Dominic De Mania, David Harris and 
Raymond McCune. Stanley Hummel 
was at the piano. 

A recital was given on March 28 at 
the Historical Society Auditorium under 
the direction of Louise Beaman Haefner, 
leader of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club of Albany. The soloists 
were Marie Nichols of Boston, violinist; 
Mrs. E. N. Lapham of Peru, N. Y., pian- 
ist, who is chairman of fine arts of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Charles L. Harpham of 
Albany, mezzo-soprano. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson of the music 
department of the New York State 
College for Teachers gave a _ lecture- 
recital before the Harmonic Circle of the 
Academy of Holy Names, on March 18 
on “Songs of the Irish Folk.” <A quartet 
comprising Marietta White, soprano; 
Edna Shafer, contralto; Dr. Thompson, 
tenor, and Ralph G. Winslow, baritone, 
with Mrs. Winslow at the piano, illus- 
trated the numbers. 

Havrah Hubbard gave two of his 
operalogues, “Our Lady’s Juggler” and 
“Hansel and Gretel” on March 18 in 
Chancellor’s Hall, under the auspices of 
the music section of the Woman’s Club 
of Albany. W. A. HOFFMAN. 








Sylvain Noack in San Bernardino Recital 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., April 5.— 
Sylvain Noack, concertmaster of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, was heard in re- 


cital at the Municipal Auditorium in the 
final event of the Harmonia Club’s series. 
His program consisted of the Bruch D 
Minor Concerto and pieces by Sarasate, 
Wilhemj, Kreisler and Saar. William 
Tyroler, the accompanist, also gave a 
group of piano numbers, including the 
Magic Fire music from the “Walkiire.” 
C. H. MARSH. 





KANSAS City, Mo.—Piano pupils of 
Mrs. Franklin Hunt appeared in a re- 
cent recital in her studio. 
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DAMROSCH LEADS WAGNEI 
PROGRAM IN TORONTO VIS | 


Kreisler in Recital—Choirs and \ \ 
Symphony Also Applauded in 
Concerts 
TORONTO, April 5.—An _§ attract 


Wagnerian program was given by ©, 
New York Symphony in Massey H | 
on March 13, and aroused pronoun 
enthusiasm. Walter Damrosch led 
forces with admirable effect. Rich 
Crooks, tenor, was warmly applauded , 
assisting soloist. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, received 
ovation from a capacity audience i: 


recital at Massey Hall on March 14. 

The Toronto Operatic Chorus un 
the leadership of Mr. Carboni sa 
Gounod’s “Faust” at Rosary Hall 
March 15. The work of both princip 
and chorus was warmly applauded. 1), 
leading réles were taken by Edna Rx 
Joseph O’Meara, Gladys Jones-You 
Riley Hallman, Mr. Lavine and T. {i. 
Loudon. Bertha Clapp was a skillful : 
companist. 

The Scottish Chorus at its fifth annua 
concert in Massey Hall on March |: 
gave a good account of itself, under ti. 
baton of George Neil. The solo artist 
were Kathleen Gorrie, soprano, and 
Maud Buschlen, violinist. 

The New Symphony, conducted }) 
Luigi von Kunits, continues to increase 
its hold on the Toronto musical public, 
the attendance at the thirteenth Twilight 
concert numbering about 2500 persons. 
Enthusiasm ran very high throughout 
the program. Alfred Heather, tenor, 
was the soloist, and sang with excep- 
tional merit. 

An attractive vocal recital was pre- 
sented at Margaret Eaton Hall on March 
20 by Jean Chown, contralto, whose voice 
of notable beauty aroused admiration. 
She was assisted by Jessie McAlpine, 
pianist, and Jenny Taggart, accompanist 

W. J. BRYANS. 


CHOIR STARTS IN LEWISTON 


yo 








French Society Plans First Public Ap- 
pearance for October 
LEWISTON, ME., April 5.—Lewiston 
has a new choral society which is likely 
to do much for the twin cities of Lewis- 
ton and Auburn musically next season, 
as plans are under foot for a chorus of 
100 voices and an orchestra. of forty 
musicians in an October concert and in 
an oratorio later in the season. 


The new organization will be known as 
the “Chorale de Lewiston” and is made 
up of leading singers from the French 
church choirs and from the French musi- 
cal clubs. Officers have been elected as 
follows: Donat J. Paradis, president; Dr. 
R. S.. Dumont, vice-president; Dr. Milo 
V. Caron, treasurer; Dominique G. 
Dostie, secretary; Noel Beaudette, assist- 
ant secretary; Joseph Hamon, Anthine 
Fortin, Elmo Tremblay, directors, and 
Frank Crowley and Napoleon Martell, 
auditors. ALICE FROST LORD. 





WIcHITA, KAN.—The Saturday After- 
noon Musical Club met lately at the 
residence of Mrs. L. W. Clapp to hear 
a program given by Miriam Withrow, 
pianist, and Katherine Newman Blunn, 
soprano, with Susie Ballinger Newman 
as accompanist. 
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ionally associated with the City on the 
seine. He knows his scores intimately, 

as individual ideas regarding their in- 
erpretation and proceeds in the most 
‘iyect fashion about securing the effects 
‘« desires. There is an authority, an 
-ssurance about his person and _ style 
vhich orchestras as well as audiences 
ust respect and admire. 

The program led by Mr. Golschmann 
‘as happily chosen to display every side 
f his talent. The “classic” element was 
epresented by Weber’s Overture to 
‘kurvanthe” and Haydn’s Thirteenth 
:ymphony in G Major, the modern and 
atmospheric school by two of Debussy’s 
Noeturnes and for a specimen of the 
brilliant and theatric, Rimsky-Korsa- 
off’s “Schéhérazade” was selected. It 
vas immediately apparent in Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s reading of the Weber score that 
this leader is thoroughly versed in the 
technical mysteries of his craft. Alert, 
forceful, rhythmie to a degree, he made 
an excellent first impression in this well- 
known work and was rousingly ap- 
plauded. ~~ 
The Haydn Symphony showed him in 

a less felicitous light. Here a certain 
coldness, a tendency to hurry his beat, 
to over-emphasize the objective element, 
made itself felt; and this disturbing fac- 
tor was present in a still more pro- 
nounced degree in his reading of 
Debussy’s “Nuages.” Never has this 
reviewer heard this superb score taken 
at quite so brisk a pace; the slow, mys- 
terious march of cloud-masses became a 
matter-of-fact procession without depth 
or glow and with little of the subtle 
color magic which resides in this music. 
“Fétes,” on the other hand, was ex- 
quisitely played with true Gallic bril- 
liance and finish and with a wealth of 
delicate nuance. 

Mr. Golschmann made his best and 
most impressive effort in the Rimsky 
battle-horse, which he rode with quite 
magnificent abandon, plying whip and 
spurs lavishly, but always to good effect. 
His interpretation of this rich score, with 
its sonorous and telling climaxes and 
honeyed melodic phrases, was, on the 
whole, an admirable one, although there 
were again moments when a more gen- 
erous indulgence in rubato would have 
lent added warmth to the emotional! 
scheme. This music is sentimental in its 
essence and must, for the greater part, 
be played in a sentimental manner. Yet 
Mr. Golschmann’s was in general a finely 
conceived and proportioned presentation, 
and his climaxes had mighty sweep and 
dynamic power. The orchestra gave him 
notable cooperation, except for a single 
unfortunate break by the solo horn. Mr. 
Golschmann received a genuine ovation 
following the concert and had to return 
to the stage a dozen times to acknowledge 
the continued applause. B. R. 


American National Orchestra 


The American National Orchestra, 
Howard Barlow, conductor, gave its 
third concert of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 2. The pro- 
gram included Deems Taylor’s “Looking 
Glass Suite,’ Chausson’s “Poéme de 
"Amour et de la Mer,” with Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, as solo- 
ist, and the Overture to “Meistersinger.” 

Mr. Taylor’s number having been 
played the previous week in Carnegie 
Hall by-the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski, comparisons are unavoidable. 
Whether on account of its being a second 
hearing for this reviewer or solely be- 
cause of the performance itself, Mr. Bar- 
low’s seemed much more in the spirit of 
Varroll’s immortal tale, and if the in- 
‘trumental ensemble was less perfect (as 
lt inevitably must be), the humor of the 
‘omposition was much more obvious 
The “Dedication” impressed as a beau- 
| piece of music and the. episode 
‘somewhat a la “Heldenleben” in 
miniature) in “The White Knight” was 


| 
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very lovely. As before, “Jabberwocky” 


was vastly entertaining in its cleverness. 
Chausson’s “Poeme de l’Amour et de 
la Mer” is a very lengthy work. The 
text is vague and rather pointless and 
the music, while it has some fine mo- 
ments, is not well sustained in interest. 
Mr. Barlow played it very well and Mr. 
Diaz did all that could be done with the 
vocal part. The “Meistersinger” Over- 
ture brought the program to a sonorous 
close. J. A. H. 


Van Vliet with Philharmonic 


Cornelius Van Vliet was the soloist in 
the last concert of the Saturday night 
series by the New York Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall last week. He played 
Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto in A Minor, 
Op. 129, a work deserving more hearings 
on contemporary programs because of its 
rich fancy and melodic charm. Mr. Van 
Vliet’s performance was a just and finely 
calculated one. The passage work liber- 
ally assigned to the ’cello was finely 
achieved and there was. much applause 
after the performance. 

Mr. Mengelberg was received with a 
tusch from a standing orchestra when he 
made his first appearance, doubtless be- 
cause this was his last Saturday night 
program of the year. He led a sonorous 
performance of Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture, endowing the lyrical por- 
tions of the famous Ballad with much 
charm. A_ quasi-novelty was Ernest 
Schelling’s vivid tone-poem, “A Victory 
Ball,” which has been played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and also by the 
Philharmonic previously in New York. 
The picture of the ghostly marching bat- 
talions which haunt the revel of victory 
is certainly one of the most effective 
pieces of program music, in its sheer 
theatrical “punch,” that America has 
produced. The program was concluded 
with Strauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion”—one of Mr. Mengelberg’s tours de 
force. There was an ovation at the end. 


R. M. K. 
Mengelberg Ends Series 


With a fanfare of trumpets, rounds of 
applause and a laurel wreath to greet 
him, Willem Mengelberg conducted the 
last of the Philharmonic subscription 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday afternoon, April 6. His 
program, a stirring one, had on it the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, Schelling’s 
“Victory Ball” and Strauss’ “Helden- 
leben” as an optimistic finale. 

The “Heldenleben,” performed for the 
first time this season, is dedicated to Mr. 
Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, and he conducts 
it with all the enthusiasm of an ecstatic 
godfather. He showed an _ instinctive 
appreciation for the nuances as well as 
the climaxes of the music, and although 
he emphasized the lyric passages, he did 
not sentimentalize them. The orchestra 
responded sensitively to the conductor’s 
baton and played with a unity and purity 
of tone and subtle artistry. Scipione 
Guidi’s work in the solo violin part was 
remarkably effective. In the final duet 
between the-violin. and-horn, he again 
proved himself a consummate artist. 

Ernest Schelling was called to the 
front of his box again and again to re- 
spond to the applause which his “Victory 
Ball”. brought forth. The orchestra, 
which had played it the night before at 
the Carnegie Hall concert, again gave a 
performance remarkable for the variety 
of its effects and appreciation of its 
satiric significance. The “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture, which opened the pro- 
gram, Mr. Mengelberg conducted with a 
broad sweep of gesture and interpreta- 
tion. Musically, it was perhaps the most 
stirring work on the program, although 
it lacked the sensationalism of the 
Strauss and Schelling pieces. 

The applause at the end of the concert 
was answered by Mr. Mengelberg with a 
series of flustered but delighted bows and 
by bringing the solo violin and English 
horn players to the front to share his 
embarrassment and his glory. H. M 
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“Three B’s” in Stokowski Program 


In the driving snow and sleet of the 
liveliest blizzard of the winter a great 
crowd made its way to Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of April 1 and cheered the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a program 
drawn from the works of the “Three 
B’s.” Bach was represented by two 
Choral Preludes, Beethoven by his Piano 
Concerto in G, with Frederic Lamond as 
the soloist, and Brahms by his Second 
Symphony. 

Leopold Stokowski brought out with dis- 
tinction the spirit of the Bach Preludes, 
“Aus der Tiefe rufe ich” and “Wir glau- 
ben all’ an einen Gott,” both of which 
furnish fine examples of the dignity and 
nobility of. style of the great cantor. 
Bach’s prowess in developing the figured 
choral is illustrated marvelously in the 
elaborate contrapuntal devices’ of the 
second of these preludes. The orchestra 
played this with such alertness and sense 
of form as to excite great enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Stokowski had to return to the 
platform three or four times to acknowl- 
edge the demonstration. 

Mr. Lamond produced a strong, brilliant 
tone and at the same time manifested a 
just appreciation of values in his per- 
formance in the concerto. He and the 
orchestra joined in making the work a 
unified fabric, and its beauties were re- 
vealed with a freshness and grace which 
proved irresistibly appealing. The pro- 
gram concluded with the Brahms Sym- 
phony, the human qualities of which were 
emphasized under Mr. Stokowski’s mag- 
netic baton. The orchestra played as if 
it loved the work and showed an emo- 
tional understanding equalled only by 
the clarity and beauty of tone with which 
the themes were enunciated. P.J.N. 


Conclude Children’s Series 


The Philharmonic Children’s Concerts, 
under the direction of Ernest Schelling, 
came to a close on Saturday morning of 
last week and Monday afternoon of this 
week with a program which featured the 


instruments of percussion. The climax 
came when Mr. Schelling awarded prizes 
for the best sets of notes on the con- 
certs made by the juvenile listeners. 
First prize in the Saturday morning 
series was awarded to Joseph H. Bau- 
man, aged six years and ten months, of 
the Great Neck Public School, and second 
and third prizes went to Dixie Doll, 
eleven, and Jesse Steiner, thirteen, both 
of: the Professional Children’s School. 
Henry Smith of Roselle, N. J.; William 
George Schaap of St. Thomas’ Choir; 
Sylvia Ehrlich of Public School 63, Man- 
hattan, and Gerald Serly of the Profes- 
sional Children’s School received honor- 
able mention, and a goodly number were 
highly commended. 

A novel number on the program was 
a curious concerto for tympani and per- 
cussion by Schreiner, which was expertly 
“drummed” by Messrs. Friese, Schmeh], 
Risch and Katz. The Adagio from 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, repeated, 
as Mr. Schelling announced, at the re- 
quest of over 200 children, was played 
by candlelight, the players stealing 
away from their stands at intervals until 
only two violins remained to end the 
coda. Other numbers were by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky and Berlioz. 

At the final Monday afternoon concert 
the prizes were awarded to Alison Grace, 
aged seven; Edith Baker, ten, and Alice 
Hunt, who received the award for chil- 
dren of the group between eleven years 
and fourteen. Honorable mention was 
accorded a large number of children. 

The series brilliantly achieved its pur- 
pose of bringing a measure of under- 
standing of fine music to school children 
through carefully prepared and _ per- 
formed programs under the direction of 
a noted musician déeply in sympathy 
with this aim. The programs were illus- 
trated by lantern slides and the music 
and composers represented were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Schelling at each concert. 
The size of the audiences and the enthusi- 
asm displayed by the little folks showed 
conclusively that the series has been a 
thorough-going success. re ¢ 
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Forbes, who is the baritone soloist at 
Tompkins Avenue Church in Brooklyn, 
sang Rosa’s “Star Vicino,” Legrenzi’s 
“The Fiero Costume,” “Come raggio di 
sol” by Caldara and songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Grieg with a fine quality 
of voice and clear diction. The singers 
were heard by a good-sized audience, 
considering the inclement weather, and 
were heartily applauded. Robert A. 
Gaylor was the accompanist. 
W.S. E. 


Devora Nadworney’s Recital 


Devora Nadworney, soprano, chose a 
wide range of songs for her recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 4, 
and manifested decided temperament in 
the interpretation of this program. Her 
voice is of attractive quality,.and certain 
immaturities will no doubt disappear as 
she gains experience on the concert. plat-. 
form. The singer treated MHandel’s 
“Ombra mai fu” with artistic insight, 
and other songs notable for the breadth 
of style with which they were delivered 
were Gretchaninoff’s “Captive Eagle,” 
Medtner’s “At the Cloister Gate,” “Le 
Nil” by Leroux and Schumann’s “Stiand- 
chen.” Charming vivacity was exhibited 
in Moussorgsky’s “In the Corner,” 
which had to be repeated; and other 
numbers were re-demanded in a program 
which made an exacting test of the 
artist’s versatility. .Chausson’s. “Papil- 
lons,” A. Walter Kramer’s “Now Like 
a Lantern,” Carpenter’s “Wull Ye Come 
in Early . Spring?” Farley’s “Indian 
Serenade.” ‘Wolf’s “Weyla’s Song,” 
Reger’s “The Sparrows,” Moussorgsky’s 
“Tears” and Rachmaninoff’s “Spring is 
Come” were typical of diverse moods. 
Kurt Schindler, whose accompaniments 
were ‘admirable, was represented by his 
song “On the Bridge,” given with such 
animation that it was anaes 4 epoenee- 


Culbertson Gives Recital 


There were many evidences of fine 
violin playing at Sasha Culbertson’s re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of April 5. It was not the first time 
this season his virtuoso abilities have 
been admired -by a -New York’ audience, 


parts. 
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and his playing served to deepen the 
impression made on the previous occa- 
sion. Mr. Culbertson had the able as- 
sistance of Harry Kaufman at the piano 
in Grieg’s Sonata No. 1 in C Minor, 
“Witches’ Dance” by Paganini and a 
group of works by Paganini, Tchaik- 
ovsky, Hubay, Korngold and Sarasate, 
and also played the Bach Chaconne, un- 
accompanied. His tone is full and 
vibrant and he accomplishes the most 
difficult passages with ease. His har- 
monics are particularly good and his in- 
tonation is sure. His playing of the 
Chaconne had a fine breadth of style 
and there was also an expression of 
nobility and lofty sentiment to com- 
mend it. The shorter works, especially 
Hubay’s “Zephyr” and Korngold’s “Gar- 
tenscene,” drew much applause. The 
violinist was heard by a good-sized audi- 
ence that gave him hearty applause and 
demanded several encores. H. C. 


Zabelle Aram Makes Bow 


Zabelle Aram, a young Armenian 
coloratura soprano, made her New York 
début in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of: April 5; assisted by Jacob Gegna, 
violinist. Miss Aram’s program included 
arias from “Sonnambula” and “The 
Barber of Seville,” the latter sung in 
costume, and songs by Donaudy, Pergo- 
lese, Bizet, Dell’Acqua, Cowen and La 
Forge, besides a very: interesting group 
of Armenian songs. Mr. Gegna played 
pieces by Gerber-Gegna, Cator, Gegna 
and Sarasate. Frank Bibb played the 
accompaniments. 

Miss Aram’s voice is an unusual one. 
It has more than ordinary volume and, 
in its middle register, a hauntingly sweet 
quality. The high range is an extended 
one, and she sang an F above the staff 
in the “Sonnambula” number that was 
very fine. The voice, however, sounds 
strained’in the ‘territory about high C, 
as though it had either been over- 
strained: or used in a type of music too 
heavy for it. ‘Her chromatic scale, both 
ascending and descending, was extraor- 
dinary.. All_in all, Miss Aram strikes 
one as being a young singer of decided 
If she can.get these.into proper 
alignment, there would seem to be no 
end to her possibilities. J. A. H. 
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7 : on the evening of April 6. The chorus 

Russian Artists Heard sang a varied program including pieces 

Mme. Rosovskaya-Medvedieff, a_so- by Bach, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Bee- 


prano who has sung in opera in Russia, 
gave a concert in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of April 6, 


assisted by P. Jassinowsky, Gregori 
Matusewitch, concertinist; Ch. Koty- 
lansky, and Alexander’ Resnikowa, 


pianist. Mme. Rosovskaya-Medvedieff 
presented the greater part of the pro- 
gram, her numbers including works by 
Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff, Denzo, 
Glinka, Grodsky and others. She is 
a singer of excellent stage presence and 
possesses a voice of opulence and power, 
with a tendency to shrillness in the 
higher reaches. She seemed more in- 
terested in gaining broad dramatic ef- 
fects than in searching for subtleties in 
her songs, but this was a feature in her 
work that was quite overlooked by the 
audience in its enthusiasm over her in- 
terpretations. Her assisting artists were 
also clamorously received, especially Mr. 
Matusewitch, who often made his small 
concertina sound like a violin in the 
hands of a virtuoso. There were many 
encores demanded and given. H. C 


The People’s Chorus 


The advanced unit of the People’s 
Chorus, L. Camilieri, conductor, was 


thoven, Wagner, Gretchaninoff, Dvorak, 
McNaughton, Nevin, Scott and Camilieri. 
Mr. Ludikar sang first an aria from 
Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra,” songs by 
Wintter Watts, Wilson and Novak, be- 
sides an aria from “Elijah” with the 
chorus. An address was made by Mrs. 
Nancy R. Armstrong, in place of Her- 
bert Bayard Swope. 

Mr. Camilieri conducted his chorus 
from the piano while playing the ac- 
companiments and achieved excellent ef- 
fects. The wisdom of having the choral 
body in a seated position while singing 
seems open to question, and the acoustics 
of the theater also militated against the 
best effect obtainable. Nevertheless, the 
chorus showed results of excellent train- 
ing in the matter of rhythm and shad- 
ing and also in their response to the 
conductor’s beat. Mr. Ludikar was not 
particularly happy in his choice of an 
aria, as the “Boccanegra” piece is wan- 
dering and lacks climax. Of his voice, 
and his use of it, only the highest praise 
can be given. It is a very beautiful 
baritone, especially in its low tones, 
which are amazingly sonorous for a 
voice of this caliber. He was very well 
received and as an encore to his aria 
sang the Toreador Song from “Carmen.” 

J. A. H. 





San Francisco’s First Music Festival 


Brings Week of Gala Concert Events 





Mahler’s Second Symphony Given under Hertz with Chorus 
of 500—Claire Dux, Merle Alcock, Mario Chamlee and 
Clarence Whitehill Are Soloists—Opera Company Gains 


427 Founder Members 
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—_ FRANCISCO, CAL., April 5.— 
San Francisco’s first Music Festival 
was opened at the Civic Auditorium on 
March 25 before an audience of 5,000 
persons. This week-long festival is an 
outgrowth of the highly successful series 
of municipal concerts which have at- 
tracted audiences averaging 10,000 per- 
sons at each performance for two suc- 
cessive seasons. The festival seems likely 
to become a permanent annual event. 
The orchestral program included Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Overture 
and Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. The 
aria “Cielo e Mar,” from “Gioconda,” 
sung by Mario Chamlee with clarity and 
beauty of tone, won him repeated recalls. 
The orchestra gave an excellent reading 
of the Liszt work, with Mr. Chamlee as 
soloist, and the male chorus acquitted 
itself admirably. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony, given on 
March 27, brought out an audience some- 
what larger in size. It was preceded on 


the program by Bach’s Minor Passa- 
caglia and Fugue, played with technical 
skill by Warren D. Allen, organist of 
Leland Stanford University. Alfred 
Hertz rose to impressive heights in con- 
ducting the extraordinary Mahler work, 
giving a display of conductorshiv such 
as has seldom before been witnessed 
here. Smoothness of performance was to 
be expected from the thoroughly rou. 
tined orchestra and such soloists as 
Merle Alcock and Claire Dux, but the 
rhythmical accuracy and clean attack of 
the recently assembled chorus of 500 
voices and the precision with which it 
fused with the other elements of the 
gigantic ensemble, seemed little short of 
miraculous. Audience, orchestra and 
chorus joined in a tremendous ovation to 


Mr. Hertz at the close of the symphony, 
mingling applause and shouts in an up- 
roar of approval. Arturo Casiglia and 
Glenn Woods, who assisted Mr. Hertz 
in training the chorus, were called to the 
platform by the conductor, together with 
Mme. Alcock and Miss Dux, to share the 
applause. 

The operatic concert, the third of the 
festival series, given on March 29, prac- 
tically filled the Auditorium. Claire Dux, 
singing the aria “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise” with an easy fluency and pure 
beauty of tone, won unrestrained admira- 
tion. Merle Alcock’s rich contralto ap- 
pealed in “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
and Mario Chamlee delighted lovers of 
“Bohéme” with “Che Gelida Manina.” 
Clarence Whitehill displayed the artistic 
skill of the veteran in his readings of 
Hans Sach’s Monologue from “Meister- 
singer,” and Wotan’s Farewell from 
*Walkiire.” Chamlee, Whitehill, Alcock 
and Dux were heard together in the 
Rigoletto Quartet, and Lawrence Strauss 
of San Francisco joined them in singing 
a quintet from “Meistersinger.” 

The festival was scheduled to reach its 
climax on April 1, with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


Opera Gains Support 


At a reception-luncheon tendered the 
visiting artists Mario Chamlee, Merle 
Alcock, Claire Dux and Clarence White- 
hill, by the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation at the St. Francis Hotel on March 
25, it was announced that 427 founders 
have already been enrolled as a result 
of the drive now being conducted by the 
association to establish the opera on a 
permanent financial basis by enrolling a 
total of 2500. 

Charles K. Field, luncheon chairman, 
read a telegram of congratulation from 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s board of direc- 
tors. It was, in part, as follows: 
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“I am gratified to learn from Mrs. Timothy 
Healy’s telegram of the movement to estab- 
lish a permanent opera company in San Fran- 
cisco. To create an operatic institu- 
tion is not to provide a luxury, but to enrich 
a city and its people with a cultural asset of 
great beneficial influence. The realization 
of your plan will moreover mean a national 
service to American art, by creating an out- 
let for the steadily increasing number of 
gifted young American artists. I trust you 
will succeed in accomplishing your purpose. 
It has abundant claim to the liberal support 
of public-spirited men and women. Person- 
ally, and in the name of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, I should be happy to greet 
your city as one of the all too few perma- 
nent homes of operatic art in America.” 


Scottish Rite Auditorium was filled on 
March 28 for a recital by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, despite the fact that the eve- 
ning fell directly between two of the con- 
certs of the Music Festival. His recital 
was under the local management of the 
Elwyn Bureau. Some of the numbers 
given in the course of a delightful re- 
cital were Giordano’s “Caro Mio Ben,” 
Brahms’ “Von Ewiger Liebe,” Grieg’s 
“Lauf der Welt,” and works by Kiel, 
Speaks, Legrenzi, Hazel Felman, Rupert 
Erlebach, Howard Fisher, and Deems 
Taylor. 

Alfred Hertz was recalled repeatedly 
at the close of Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, which was the principal 
work on the final pair ' f programs given 
at the Curran Theater on March 21 and 
March 23. As at previous closing con- 
certs, flowers were banked liberally 
along the footlights. The Dvorak work 
was given a brilliant reading, the orches- 
tra being pliantly responsive to the 
indications of the conductor. As a fore- 
taste of the opening concert of the ap- 
proaching Spring Music Festival, the 
“Gretchen” movement of Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony was played by the orchestra. 

A. W. Widenham, secretary and man- 
ager, in an address during the intermis- 
sion, spoke of the spirit of co-operation 
which exists among the city’s leading 
musical organizations—the Symphony, 
the Chamber Music Society and the 
Opera Association—and urged the or- 
chestra patrons to keep the interests of 
all three in mind. 

Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals ap- 
peared in an admirable recital before a 
full and enthusiastic house at the 
Columbia Theater on March 23. Brahms’ 
Sonata in F Major, Op. 99, and Saint- 
Saéns’ Sonata in C Minor, Op. 32, were 
played by the two artists, who were also 
heard in several solos. Edouard Gendron 
was accompanist for Mr. Casals. The 
concert was under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Ruth Miller, soprano, 
were presented in recital by the Elwyn 
Bureau at Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
March 20. Mr. Chamlee artistically 
sang the operatic arias “M’ appari” 
from “Marta” and “O Paradiso” from 
“Africana” and several lyrics. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





National Federation Organizes Hymn 
Contest 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—The na- 
tional hymn contest which has been or- 
ganized by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is intended to create greater 
interest in and knowledge of the best 
hymns from a musical and literary 
standpoint. Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies of all denominations 


may enter the contest at any time, and 
examinations will be held from May 15 
till June 1, the closing date. The rules 
drawn up for the contest suggest that 
ten minutes should be given for present- 
ing one or more hymns at the opening 
of Sunday school. Pupils will be re- 
quired to learn more than one verse of 
each hymn, and questionnaires will be 
furnished to each pupil, with space for 
answers, before the time for examina- 
tion. Medals will be awarded to indi- 
vidual pupils receiving the largest num- 
ber of points, and banners to the class 
showing the largest percentage. To the 
Federation of the State conducting the 
highest number of hymn contests before 
June 1, $100 will be given. Grace Wid- 
ney Mabee, chairman of church music 
of the National Federation, has charge 
of the arrangements. 





Ignaz Friedman, pianist, will close 
his American tour early this month and 
sail for Europe, where he will play in 
concert next season. He will not return 
to this country until the fall of 1925, 
when he will make his first tour to the 
Pacific Coast. 





ROTHWELL CONDUCTS 
MOZART SYMPHONY 


Los Angeles Chamber Music 
Society Gives Novelty— 


Cadman Honored 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—An innovat 
in the Sunday afternoon “Popular” ¢ 
certs by the Los Angeles Philharmo 
this season has been the playing of 
tire symphonies, and this has met with 
a gratifying response from the au 
ences. The principal number at the con 
cert given under Walter Henry Roth- 
well’s leadership on March 30 was 
Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat Majo: 
(Kéchel 543). Lizeta Kalova, violinist, 
was the soloist in Paganini’s Concerto ;; 
D, Op. 6, winning an ovation. 

Several interesting novelties were 
heard in the program of the Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society on March 28 
The first local performance of a Trio 
Op. 30, by Jongen, was given by Blanchr 
Rogers Lott, pianist; Henry Svedrofsky, 
violinist, and Emil Ferir, viola player 
The work is modern in style and melodi- 
cally pleasing. These artists and Frit, 
Gaillard played Mozart’s Piano Quartet 
in G. Another novelty was Beethoven's 
Trio for Two Oboes and English Horn, 
Op. 87, performed by Henri de Busscher, 
Philip Memoli and O. W. Hoffman. 

A program of works by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman was given in the composer's 
honor by the choruses of the Ellis and 
Women’s Lyric Clubs, under the leader 
ship of J. B. Poulin, on March 26. The 
composer was at the piano and the solo- 
ists included Maude Miller Gallentne and 
Margaret Messer Morris, sopranos, and 
Sol Cohen, violinist. Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who was present, read telegrams 
of appreciation, among them one fron 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The program included a new 
chorus for women’s voices, “The Thun- 
dergod’s Child,” which is based on themes 
of Indian character. 


PORTLAND QUARTET HEARD 


Maria Ivogiin Visits Oregon City—Mac- 
Dowell Club Gives Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 5.—The Port- 
land String Quartet, comprising Tosca 
Berger, first violin; Kurt Berger, second 
violin; John Britz, ’cello, and Ted Bacon, 
viola, gave its first concert recently. 
Quartets by Mozart and Beethoven were 
played and a quintet, in which M. A. 
Howard assisted. 

Maria Ivogiin was heard in the ninth 
of the subscription series of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau recently. The audi- 
ence showed enthusiasm for her fine col- 
oratura singing in a program which in- 
cluded an aria from the “Magic Flute” 
and Liszt’s “Liebesfreud,” arranged by 
the accompanist, Seidler Winkler. 

A program of musical worth was 
given for the MacDowell Club by Mrs 
Herman T. Bohlman, soprano, on March 
4. Alicia McElroy was her accompanist. 
The piano ensemble of the club, which is 
led by Carl Denton, was also heard. The 
members of the ensemble are Mesdames 
H. D. G. Baxter, G. E. Jeffery, B. T. 
Stone, H. W. Zollinger, F. B. Newton 
and Jean McKercher. Mrs. Bohlman 











sang two Mozart arias and songs by 
Rubinstein, Brahms, Clokey, Phillips and 
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Many Musicians Sail for Europe as 
Season in America Approaches Its End 


{iH PPA CCL CL ee TMU TT OPT TT oar] ed RET TT be 


AILING on the Bremen of the North 


~y Before leaving, Mr. Wagner announced 
re) German Lloyd Line on March 26, 


that he had asked Clarence Whitehill, 


oon s baritone of the Metropolitan, to take 
were Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, part in the Festival this year. Mr. 
and Louise Perard-Thiesen of the Wagner said: “I consider Mr. White- 
Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin. Hermann hill the most perfect living exponent of 
Weil, treasurer of the Metropolitan the true  Wagnerian traditions as 


taught at Bayreuth.” Mr. Wagner also 
announced that he had a number of 
other American artists under consider- 
ation for the summer of 1925, but that 
Mr. Whitehill was the only one _ in- 
vited for the present summer. 


Opera Company was also on board. 
Siegfried Wagner sailed on the Duilio 


on March 27, having completed his 
tour to secure funds for the Bayreuth 
Festival during the coming summer. 





ROBERT 


IMANDT 


Boston Recital, March 19th 
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Violinist 


Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, Peoria, Il. 


Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,” 
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Attention — Music and Art Students! 
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P j NAHE Misses Patterson home and club for young ladies, studying music 
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and art, or taking other courses of study, either in schools or with 
private teachers, in New York City, is open both winter and summer. 
| 
| 
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| This home established for over 15 years and conducted privately offers 
accommodations and chaperonage at special rates for the summer to all 
siudents. 


Ideal central location, convenient to all lines of transportation. 


257 West 104th Street New York City | 
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Horvath’s New American Violin 
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Also aboard the Duilio were Ettore 
Panizza, conductor of the Chicago 
Opera forces, Rosa Raisa, soprano, and 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both of the 
same organization; Paolo Longone, con- 
ductor; Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist- 
composer; Eugene Schmitt, president of 
the Hardman-Peck Piano Company, and 
Paul Schmidt, president of the Steinway 
Company. Milan Lusk, violinist, sailed 
on the Savoie of the French Line on 
March 29. 

Booked on the Paris, of the French 
Line, due to sail on April 2, was Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony, who will go directly to the 
French capital to begin rehearsals for 
the Beethoven Cycle which he will pres- 
ent at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
on six evenings beginning April 29, with 
the orchestra of the Conservatoire. The 
entire receipts of the series will be 
donated to the Society of Old Pupils 
of the Concertatory for a home for 
aged French musicians. 

The following artists have _ volun- 
teered their services for the cause and 
will join Mr. Damrosch in Paris in 
order to participate in the cycle: Josef 
Hofmann and Alfred Cortot, pianists; 
Jascha Heifetz and Samuel Dushkin, 
violinists, and John McCormack, tenor. 

Bruno Walter, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, was ‘booked on 
the Albert Ballin, April 3. Mr. Walter 
has been called to Covent Garden as 
chief conductor of the first German 
opera season there since the war. His 
London répertoire will include’ the 
operas of Wagner, Mozart and Strauss. 
Before taking up his duties in London 
Mr. Walter will conclude his Berlin 
orchestral concerts. The Symphony So- 
ciety of New York has invited Mr. 
Walter to return next season. His New 
York concerts will commence the last 
of February, 1925. 

Melvena Passmore, coloratura _ so- 
prano, who has been singing in opera 
in Germany, arrived on the President 
Harding on March 25. Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company came on the Berengaria of the 
Cunard Line on March 28, and Maria 
Selma Lewisohn, soprano, fresh from 
appearances in concert and opera in 
Europe, on the Paris of the French 
Line on March 29. 

The White Star liner Olympic, which 
sailed on March 22, had on board an un- 
usually large number of musicians for 
this time of the year. Voyagers to 
Europe included Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist, who is booked for a tour in Holland, 
opening with an appearance with the 
Concertgebouw in Amsterdam under the 
baton of Karl Muck on April 3. At the 
close of his Dutch tour he will play in 
Paris with Koussevitsky and also give a 
number of recitals. André Benoist, who 
has been Mr. Spalding’s accompanist for 
fifteen years, is with him. 

Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, who with her husband, Baron 
Leopold Popper, was also on the Olympic, 
will go to Paris for a rest before return- 
ing to Vienna for appearances in opera. 
Mme. Jeritza said that she would create 
the leading role in a world-premiére of a 
German work at the Metropolitan next 
season. but would not say what the opera 
was. Other artists on the Olympic were 
Elena Gerhart, soprano; Paul Bender, 
bass of the Metropolitan; Dirk Foch, con- 
ductor; Paul Draper, lieder singer; Mar- 
garet Roberts, dancer; Giulio Fregosi of 
the Gallo opera forces; Erna Rubinstein, 
violinist, and Bronislaw Huberman, vio- 
linist. Howard Hanson, composer, sailed 
on March 22 for Rome to continue his 
work at the American Academy, where 
he holds a fellowship. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, arrived on the 
Olympic on March 20 from a tour of 
Great Britain. He will rest at his home 
in Aiken, S. C., before returning to 
Europe the latter part of April. Another 
recent arrival was Karl Hajos, light 
opera composer, who came on the Albert 
Ballin on March 23. 


George Baklanoff, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera, saised on the Berengaria 
of the Cunard Line on April 2. The 
following day the Albert Ballin of the 
Hamburg-American Line had on board 
Ignaz Friedman and Frederick Lamond, 
pianists. Erika Morini and Cecilia Han- 
sen, violinists, sailed on the Belgenland 


of the Red Star Line on April 5. 
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PAVLOWA DANCES 
CHARM BALTIMORE 


Peabody and Music Club 
Events—Shura Cher- 
kassky Heard 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, April 7.—Anna Pavlowa, 
supported by Laurent Novikoff, Ivan 
Clustine, Hilda Butsova and ballet, with 
an adequate orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Stier, gave perform- 
ances at the Lyric on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening. The William A. Al- 
baugh Concert Bureau was the local rep- 
resentative. Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping 
Beauty” and Bayer’s “Fairy Doll” were 
the principal numbers on the afternoon 
program. At night a group of “Oriental 
Impressions” and a Russian Folk-lore 
Ballet by Tchrepnin were the important 
productions. The divertissements gave 
opportunity to the very excellent dancers, 
and “The Swan,” “The California 
Poppy” and “Gavotte Pavlowa,” by 
Mme. Pavlowa, naturally brought marked 
applause. 

Lubov Breit Keefer, pianist, assisted 
by Grace Spofford, lecturer, gave the 
last of the series of six recitals arranged 
by teachers of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory, on 
Tuesday evening, April 1. A program 
of Schumann, Chopin and Liszt was out- 
lined by the lecturer and interpreted by 
the pianist in brilliant style. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Louis 
K. Gutman, president, gave a program 
on Saturday afternoon, April 5, at South- 
ern Hotel. Audrey Cordero and Beatrice 
Swartz, pianists, played the Arensky 
Suite for two pianos. Caroline M. Kuper, 
soprano, assisted by Florette Gorfine, 
piano; Helen Weishampel, violin, and 
Helene Broemer, ’cello, presented three 
rarely heard songs of Beethoven, and 
other numbers. Popper’s “Requiem” for 
three ’cellos and piano proved interest- 
ing. It was played by Helene Broemer, 
Emily Dohme and Rita Baker, ’cellists, 
and Selma Tiefenbrun, pianist. The an- 
dante from the César Franck Trio, Op. 
1, was given a refined reading by Mrs. 
Louis Gutman, pianist; Geraldine Edgar, 
violinist, and Helene Broemer, ’cellist. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. Isaac 
L. Kemper and Mrs. A. R. L. Dohme. 

Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist, 
packed the Lyric on Saturday evening, 
April 5, when he gave a recital for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital School. 
The youthful artist seems to have ma- 
tured since last hearing. His magnetic 
hold upon this large audience was an 
evidence of prodigious artistry. Facility 
and wistful expression held charm, and 
the fundamental depth of style stirred 
the hearers. 
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Summer Session 


Coaching for Singers 
Lessons in Accompanying 
April Ist to August Ist 
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Material for Choruses Among Recent Publications 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


“ 


LTHOUGH the oratorio 
society may languish, 
chorus and glee club 
are flourishing might- 
ily. This means that 
the longer forms of 
choral music are giving way to pro- 
grams of shorter and more diversified 
pieces, appealing to a wider audience. 
For substantiation one need only fol- 
low the output of choruses, which are 
made up almost exclusively of short 
secular numbers for mixed voices, 
men’s chorus or women’s voices. 

* * * 
Three Works r. Tertius Noble, or- 
for Choruses ganist of St. Thomas’ 
by T. Tertius Church, New York, is a 
Noble past master of the art 

of writing for choruses. 
His new “Benedictus es, Domine,” for 
mixed voices, deserves to rank among his 
best sacred choruses. There is about it 
a true spirit of devotion and a fullness 
and sweep that are uplifting. The three- 
bar rhythmic figure upon which it is 
built is in itself a burst of praise. “I 
Wandered by the Brookside,” a trio for 
women’s voices, is a charming melody 
with a limpid, colorful accompaniment. 
For men’s voices there is a setting of 
Shakespeare’s “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” that is admirably conceived. The 
melody is carried by a tenor solo, or 
semi-chorus, and the vocal accompani- 
ment is mostly a hum that is descriptive. 
These three numbers are from the same 
press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

ok * * 


The 1923 W. W. Kim- 
ball Prize, offered by 
the Chicago Madrigal 
Club, was won by 
Frances McCollin, with her “What Care 
1?” (Oliver Ditson Co.). This is an ex- 
cellent madrigal with a striking melody 
and fluent, well-balanced part-writing. 
It employs as many as eight parts and 
needs a good-sized chorus to do it justice 
and give it the necessary sonority. There 
are two further numbers from the Ditson 
press that deserve mention. One is an 
arrangement of Dudley Buck’s Concert 
Waltz, made by N. Clifford Page, a 
bright, flashing chorus that is effective; 
the other is a short, slow, closely written 
number that has a humorous climax 
quite unexpected. Both poet and com- 
poser conspire to keep the secret till the 
very end. This is published also for 
men’s voices. 

Sturkow Ryder’s setting of the nursery 
favorite, “Sing a Song of Sixpence” 
(Gamble Hinged Music Co.), is in a 
serio-comic vein that adds to the humor 
of the piece. It is Handelian and Old 
English in the music; rather elaborately 
and interestingly worked out, and makes 
a striking number. There are two grate- 
ful and well contrasted choruses by C. S. 
Childe that deserve mention: “On the 
Sea,” soft and smooth-flowing, and 
“From Oberon in Fairyland” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), which has a lot of stac- 
cato passages that demand careful sing- 
ing. Finally there is a well-made ar- 
rangement of Schumann’s “Triumerei” 
(W. Paxton & Co.). 





Recent 
Settings for 
Mixed Voices 


NM ] NTNU lil 


Cee PRoo Cee ee 


Negro spirituals make 
fine material for male 
choruses, and among 
the most interesting of 
these are arrangements recently made by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. They were 
reviewed in solo form some time ago in 
these columns, among them “Goin’ to 
Shout,” which the arranger now presents 
in chorus form (Oliver Ditson Co.). It 
is a most desirable number, but, of 
course, both singers and conductor must 
understand the characteristics of the 
spiritual to present it adequately. Two 
further numbers from the same press in- 
clude an arrangement of Schubert’s 
beautiful melody, “Morning Greeting,” 
made by Clarence C. Robinson. It is a 
simple version and the range is easy in 
all the parts. There is also an arrange- 
ment from the same pen of Alfred Del- 
bruck’s popular “Tender Ties,” a melody 
that lends itself nicely to good part 
writing, a fact fully realized by Mr. Rob- 
inson. “Jugo-Slav Lullaby,” translated 
and arranged by C. M. H. Atherton, and 
including a good baritone solo and a 
fiery, dashing “Cavalier’s Song,” by 
Stanley R. Avery, are also Ditson publi- 
cations. 

Jessie L. Gaynor’s “The Slumber 
Boat” needs no introduction, but C. B. 
Aitchison’s arrangement of it as a bari- 
tone solo, with male chorus accompani- 
ment, should add to its popularity. From 
the same press (Clayton F’.. Summy Co.) 
comes an_ effective version of Clay 
Smith’s “The Deers,”’ made by August 
Halter. It is a humorous number that 
is a sure hit. 


A Group of 
Choruses for 
Men's Voices 


* * * 


Victor Harris continues 
to add fine numbers to 
Women’s the literature for wom- 
Voices en’s choruses through 

his arrangements, par- 
ticularly of songs that have stood the 
test of time. His latest are Hugo Wolf’s 
“Fussreise” and Richard Strauss’ “Du 
Meines Herzens Kronelein” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). The original German text and 
a good translation is given in both in- 
stances. Charles Fonteyn Manney has 
made the English version of Wolf’s song 
and Nathan Haskell Dole that for 
Strauss’ number. Mr. Harris, of course, 
has done his part excellently. T. Fred- 
erick H. Candlyn has made his own ver- 
sion of his song, “Little Telltale” (Theo- 
dore Presser), which was favorably com- 
mented upon in these columns a few 
ya ago. It is equally effective in this 
orm. 


Three Songs 
Arranged for 


* * * 


Two interesting piano 
numbers of medium 
difficulty that should 
find place in the reper- 
tories of students as well as concert art- 
ists are “Tribulation” and “Submission,” 
by Sigmund Herzog (Carl Fischer, Inc.). 
As the titles indicate, both pieces are of 
a “program” variety and both admirably 
carry out the intention expressed in their 
titles. The middle section of the first 
piece is almost orchestral in its sonority 
and the climax is admirably built up. 
“Submission” is the simpler of the two 
and would be an excellent study for 
legato melody in the right hand. Three 
staves are used in this, but cleverly man- 
aged so as to be easy to play, besides sim- 
plifying the reading considerably. In 


Two Poems for 
Piano by Sig- 
mund Herzog 





O Vocal Teachers and Concert Singers, we offer 
two exceptional songs, just off the press: 


BROKEN TOYS 45 21:1 Benham 
A BIT OF IRISH, reat tour. 


Included in our catalogue are two standard songs by Jesse Winne: 


WILL O’ THE WISP—(for Soprano Soloists) 


(Also published for Mixed and Female Voices) 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Ballad (4 Keys) 


Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 


The Unity Music Publishers, Inc. 
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both numbers Mr. Herzog has difieren- 
tiated his rhythms very deftly and this, 
with a very apt ability in harmonic 
sequence, gives the pieces an agreeable 
variety. 


2K * * 
Four Frag- Horace _  Johnson’s 
’ ’ 
ments of Song “Fragments” (G. 
by Horace Schirmer) are delicious 
Johnson miniatures, impressions 


that catch the essence 
of the brief verses and set up, in a few 
bars, really distinctive pictures. Mr. 
Johnson possesses a nice harmonic sense 
and these four little songs are colorful 
and impressive. They are for medium 
voice and are printed in one volume. The 
individual titles are “The Deserted Gar- 
den,” “The Iris Meadow,” “November 
Night” and “So Far Away.” 

* * * 


Songs by Ossip Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s 


Gabrilowitsch song, “Near to Thee,” 
and Alexander a setting of a poem by 
Siloti ae translated into 


English by Clara Clem- 
ens (Carl Fischer), is full of the yearn- 
ing and sentiment that is so characteris- 
tic of many of the Russian song writers 
—for a mere change of citizenship has 
not altered Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s native 
instincts. It is a surging, a plangent 
melody, rising on a sustained and en- 
larging wave of tone. There is richness 
and color in it for the capable singer. 
It is for low voice, but demands a good 
top G. ; 

Alexander Siloti’s “Sonia’s Song” is 
from the same publisher. This is unmis- 
takably Russian: a folk-song from the 
Ukraine and based on A. Arensky’s har- 
monization. The melody, the transcriber 
informs us, is of unknown origin and 
was first sung by the Russian troubador, 
J. Riabinine. It is for low, medium or 
high voice, with a convenient range of 
a minor sixth: E toC. Mr. Siloti’s tran- 
scription is something of a novelty, in 
that it is for voice or piano solo—pre- 
sumably two in one, as the instrument 
carries the melody throughout. The 
melody is a brief one of only four bars, 
repeated seven times. It reaches a broad 
climax at the fourth repetition and fades 
off to a pianissimo at the end. There is 
an exotic note about it that fascinates. 

* * * 

Gene Lucas’ “A Trag- 
edy in Porcelain” (G. 
Schirmer) is a jolly 
little song, simple 
enough to sing, but supported by a rather 
intricate accompaniment, that adds, how- 
ever, to its effectiveness. It might almost 
be called a piano solo with voice obbli- 
gato, as much of its story is told in the 
instrumental part. “La Manola,”’ a 
Spanish song by G. Vargas, is divided 
into two parts, in that the verse proper 
is in Bolero rhythm and the refrain, sung 
after both verses, is in the rhythm of the 
Habanera. They are both good examples 
of their kind and effective in the voice 
part. The dedication is to Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci. 

“Lollypops,” by Kathleen Blair, is, as 
the composer admits, a “Gleeful Song.” 
Simple and bright; easy both to sing and 
play, it makes a good encore song. “In 
Old Nassau,” by Kenneth M. Murchison, 
was reviewed in these columns when it 


A Group of 
Light, Melodi- 


ous Songs 


appeared some time ago as a chorus } 
men’s voices. It has a smooth, agreea 
melody in a seductive fox-trot rhyt}! 
With the exception of this song, which 
for medium voice, all this group, fr 
the Schirmer press, is in high tessitura 


* * * 


Gennaro M. Cure’s 
“Star-Eyes” is writt., 
in a popular style thi 
attracts many adm 
ers, especially as it is in the repertory | f 
Beniamino Gigli. It is a sentimen::! 
number, well written for the voice, en - 
ing, in the high key, on a top A. Ther 
are three keys in all. George H. Gai: 
lan’s ““My Love” is in waltz time, wit! 
an agreeable melodic line and a we 
fitting accompaniment. For medium »; 
high voice. Victor Young has done we!| 
with his arrangement of “Jedgment 
Day,” a Tennessee mountain song, o! 
tained from natives by Robert de Ar- 
mond. For the most part it is in reci- 
tative style; a difficult number to take 
down from the lips of the singer. It is 
well worth the setting Mr. Young has 
given it. 

Robert Braine’s “It Is for You” is a 
tuneful ballad, good of its kind. There 
are three keys. “I Would Hold You in 
My Arms,” by Mildred White Wallace, is 
also a ballad with sufficient variety and 
melodic interest to make it popular with 
those. who have a penchant for this 
genre. Finally, from the same publish- 
ers who are responsible for all the fore- 
going (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge), 
there is “Smiling Eyes,” by Hugh Cole- 
man, commonplace, but tuneful. 


Ballads and 
Heart-Interest 
Songs 





Ind., Wants More Visiting 


Artists 


Vincennes, 


VINCENNES, IND., April 5.—The Vin- 
cennes Civic Music Association is an or- 
ganization which has just been formed 
here for the purpose of bringing more 
visiting artists to this center. 
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Boston Hears Ninth 


Symphony Twice 


with Monteux Leading Fine Ensemble 





Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society Aid Orchestra 
in Great Classic—People’s Symphony and Boston String 
Quartet Conclude Season’s Activities—Recitalists in Bril- 


liant Programs 


OSTON, April 7.—Pierre Monteux, 

conducting his last Pension Fund 
eoncerts of the Boston Symphony, on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, March 30, 
celebrated the occasion with superb per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Incidentally these marked the 
hundredth anniversary of the first pres- 
entation of the work. The Boston Sym- 
phony had originally intended to give one 
performance, but the immediate demand 
for seats was so great as to warrant a 
second presentation. 

Mr. Monteux had previously conducted 
the first three movements of the Sym- 
phony at a pair of regular concerts. For 
the Pension Fund concerts, however, he 
had planned the presentation of the en- 
tire work. He was assisted by Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, who trained the com- 
bined Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, which participated in the 


performance. The assisting soloists, 
chosen by Mr. Monteux, were Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Marjorie Squires, 


contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, baritone. Orchestra, con- 
ductor, chorus and soloists joined in giv- 
ing colossal and thrilling performances 
of Beethoven’s exuberant Choral. 

Inspired conducting of a superb or- 
chestra on its mettle, the tremendously 
effective dramatic singing of the com- 
bined choral forces and the spirit and 
animation of the soloists served to make 
both performances memorable ones in 
the history of the Boston Symphony. At 
the conclusion there was an outburst of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Monteux’s work was 
greatly applauded; the orchestra and so- 
loists came in for due appreciation, and 
Dr. Davison was cheered by his eager 
young singers. 


People’s Symphony Ends Series 


The People’s Symphony brought to a 
close its series of twenty concerts at the 
St. James Theater on Sunday, March 30. 
The soloist at this concert was Jesus 
Sanroma, a young and versatile pianist, 
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who gave a scintillating and brilliant 
performance of the Paderewski Concerto. 

Mr. Mollenhauer and his musicians 
gave an especially fine performance of 
the colorful orchestral accompaniment, 
and, at Mr. Sanroma’s solicitation, shared 
with the soloist in the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which greeted the work. For the 
rest, the program contained Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” Dubois’ Suite, 
“La  Farandole” and  Tchaikovsky’s 
Italian Caprice. These Mr. Mollenhauer 
conducted with his customary authority, 
taste and musicianship. 


Boston String Quartet Plays 


The Boston String Quartet, consisting 
of Harrison Keller, founder and first vio- 
linist; Albert Shepherd, second violin; 
Hans Werner, viola, and Georges 
Miquelle, ’cello, gave the last of its series 
of three concerts at the Copley Plaza on 
Sunday evening, March 30. The pro- 
gram contained Dohnanyi’s Quartet, Op. 
15, Glazounoff’s “Interludium in Modo 
Antica,” Borodin’s “Notturno,” an Al- 
legretto vivo e scherzando by Tchaikov- 
sky, and Haydn’s Quartet in D. 

The series of three chamber music con- 
certs, with and without assisting piano, 
has proved to be entertaining as well as 
engrossing. The four players’ have 
brought to the performance of their 
music a finely seasoned ensemble, inter- 
est-stirring spirit and vitality, and highly 
commendable skill in the intricacies of 
quartet performance. The _ audiences, 
which have been of good size and of dis- 
criminating musical taste, have shown 
keen appreciation of the playing. 


Piano Recital by Miss Levy 


Florence Judith Levy gave a piano re- 
cital at Jordan Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 2. A well-balanced program 
contained compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Searlatti, Bach, Debussy, Chopin and 
Grainger. Miss Levy displayed an un- 
common technical facility and gracious- 
ness in performance. In such numbers 
as Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and the 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2, she re- 
vealed admirable capacities for imagi- 
native and poetic playing. To her inter- 
pretations she brought a fluency, coher- 
ence, as well as a musical insight into 
the significance of her music. She was 
cordially received by an appreciative 
audience. 


Hear Harvard Glee Club 


The Harvard Glee Club gave the last 
of its series of three concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall on Thursday evening, April 
3- Dr. Davison’s program was unusually 
well sustained in musical substance, 
variety and interest. Features of this 
concert were the performance of Gustav 
Holst’s “A Dirge for Two Veterans” and 
Gabriel Pierné’s “Les Cathédrales,” both 
with brass and tympani accompaniment. 
The former struck an oddly impressive 
and stirring martial note, and the latter 
gave expression to the feelings of deso- 
lation, despair, and hoped-for victory 
experienced by a French soldier in the 
trenches. 


George Renwick, tenor; James E. 
Mitchell, baritone; Cecil R. Gordon, 
tenor, and Alexander MacKay-Smith, 


baritone, served as club soloists in sev- 
eral of the numbers. The choristers sang 
with a greater freedom and abandon and 
instilled greater tonal variety than in 
former performances. Dr. Davison and 
his men were alert as ever, though, to 
the niceties of shading and phrasing 
which have always characterized the 
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singing of this organization. Marie 
Sundelius, the assisting soprano soloist, 
gave pleasure with her warm and sym- 
pathetic voice. Especially attractive was 
her singing of Marietta’s Lied from 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt,” and of 
Scandinavian songs by Grieg and Soder- 
man, 


Jean Nolan Sings 


Jean Nolan, Irish mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in a recital at Jordan Hall, on 
Friday evening, April 4. Miss Nolan’s 
program was a substantial one, well ar- 
ranged to reveal the singer’s skill and 
art in songs of genuine worth. For 
lighter fare she sang works by Irish 
composers and a number of Irish folk- 
songs. Miss Nolan pleased with her 
warmly textured mezzo-soprano voice, 
which she used with simple charm and 
with technical skill. Her interpretations, 
which were unfailingly interesting and 
engrossing, disclosed Miss Nolan as a 
singer with imagination and feeling for 
mood. Ellmer Zoller played discreet and 
tasteful accompaniments. 


Dohnanyi in Recital 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist, played at 
Symphony Hall on Friday evening, April 
4. His program contained a Beethoven 
Sonata, works by Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
and a group of his own compositions. 
Mr. Dohnanyi played with commanding 
technical dash and bravura. His own 
Pastorale and the Brahms Intermezzo 
in E the pianist played with tonal deli- 
cacy and poetic feeling. There were 
grace and delicacy in his performance 
of a Chopin Waltz and Mazurka. The 
larger works found in Mr. Dohnanyi a 
brilliant, eloquent and rhapsodic inter- 
preter. 


Impromptu Club Concert 

The Impromptu Club gave a musicale 
at the Hotel Beaconsfield on Wednesday, 
March 26. The Glee Club sang songs by 
Matthews, Grieg, Wagner and a Song 
Cycle, “Peter Pan,” by Mrs. H. H..A. 
Reach. Rosalind Kempton, violinist. and 
Walter Hansen, pianist, played the César 
Franck Sonata. Ora Williams Jacobs 
sang numbers by Debussy, Nerini, 
Cimara and Carew. Mr. Hansen played 
a group of piano compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt and Gabrilowitsch. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Found Edgewood Vacation Music School 
at Great Barrington, Mass. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss., April 5.— 
A new corporation, to be called the 
Edgewood Vacation Music School, has 
recently been chartered here and will 
have its headquarters at the Frederick 
S. Pearson Estate in Great Barrington. 
It is planned to remodel the buildings 
on the estate to accommodate 400 in- 
structors and students. Musicians of 
national reputation will be engaged to 
give courses in vocal and instrumental 
music, according to recent announce- 
ment. The officers of the corporation 
are Ward E. Pearson, president, and 
Frederick A. Pearson, treasurer. The 
other incorporators are Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoddard Pearson, Dr. John B. Beebe, 
Joseph H. Lansing and George L. Taylor. 


Yolanda Méroé Plays in New Bedford, 
Mass. 


NEW BepForD, Mass., April _ 5. 
Yolanda Méré, pianist, was greeted by 
a capacity house on the occasion of her 
recent recital here. Mme. Méro pre- 
sented a well chosen program, in which 
she displayed an extraordinary com- 
mand of touch and tone. She was, per- 
haps, at her best in her playing of 
Chopin and Liszt. She was enthusias- 
tically received and was obliged to add 
many encores. 


Prize Awarded for Music Week Poster 


In the Music Week 
fund donated 





30STON, April 5. 
Poster contest, from the 
by the Boston Publishers’ Association, 
the first prize of $50 went to Evelyn 
Leoni Suedeman of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. Leon Friend of the 
Wentworth Institute was awarded the 
$25 prize for the best design for a 
sticker for Music Week. The winning 
poster depicts a Pied Piper followed by 
a rollicking group of boys and girls. 

WwW. Jd. P. 


Charles Stratton, tenor, was engaged 
to sing in a_ performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony with the De- 
troit Symphony in Buffalo on March 25, 
following his successful appearance in 
the same work with the Detroit forces 
in Detroit recently. He was also booked 
for a performance of the work with the 
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Boston Symphony on March 30. 


GALLO MAKES NEW 
ST. LOUIS RECORD 


San Carlo Company Ends Its 
Best Season—MeCormack 
Gives Recital 
By Herbert W. Cost 
ST. Louis, April 5.—The most success- 
ful season yet given here by the San 
Carlo Opera Company, in point of public 
support, closed at the Odeon on Sunday 
night. ‘Madama Butterfly” was _ per- 
formed on March 28, Tamaki Miura sing- 
ing the title réle with charming effect. 
Demetri Onofrei appeared as Pinkerton 
and Mario Valle as Sharpless, and minor 
parts were effectively filled. Aldo Fran- 

chetti conducted. 

Saturday’s matinée of ‘“Bohéme” 
brought a big house, when Elda Vettori 
sang in fine voice as Mimi, and Mr. Ono- 
frei as Rodolfo, Mr. Valle as Marcello, 
Pietro DeBiasi as Colline and Giuseppe 
Interrante as Schaunard were also in the 
cast. Natale Cervi was popular in the 
buffo réles. 

“Trovatore” was given on Saturday 
night, before a capacity audience. Bianca 
Saroya appeared as Leonora, Stella de 
Mette as Azucena, Gaetano Tommasini as 
Manrico, Mario Basiola as Count di 
Luna, and Frances Morosini as Jnez. 

The final opera of the season was 
“Forza del Destino” with Miss Saroya, 
Manuel Salazar, Mr. Valle, Mr. Cervi, 
Miss De Mette and Mr. De Biasi in the 
vast. Carlo Peroni conducted all per- 
formances but that of “Madama Butter- 
fly,” and shared with the artists in the 
honors of the season. 

John McCormack gave a recital on 
April 2 at the Coliseum before an audi- 
ence estimated at 9000 people. Songs by 
Bach and Scarlatti, a group of Irish 
songs, another in German and English, 
and a group of American ballads made 
up his program. He was demonstratively 
applauded, and had to add a number of 
extras. Edwin Schneider was the accom- 
panist. 

James T. Quarles, organist and head 
of the music department of the Missouri 
State University, appeared in an organ 
recital on March 31 at the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, before a large audi- 
ence. 

Boston Symphony Players and Mary 

Clark in Concerts 


Boston, April 4.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Players, Samuel Seiniger, con- 
ductor, and Mary Clark, soprano, ap- 


peared at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Sun- 
day evening, March 16; Maplewood, N. 
J., March 27, and a concert course given 
by the Woman’s Club of Maplewood and 
the Mangus Club, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
March 28. Miss Clark sang with much 
charm at each of the concerts, the aria 
“Un bel di,” from “Butterfly,” and songs 
by di Chiara, Rabev, Dolores and Mon- 
tague; also the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,”’ and “Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
Arthur Fielder played piano accompani- 
ments with rare skill. The Symphony 
Players and Miss Clark are under the 
management of Robert de Camp Leland. 


W. J. P. 
Georgina Shaylor in Recital 
30sTON, April 5.—Georgina Shaylor, 
contralto, pupil of Vincent V. Hubbard, 
March 26 in Jordan 
a voice of fine 


gave a recital on 
Hall, and employed 
quality with artistic skill in a program 
made up of songs by Fisher, Curran, 
Treharne, Gretchaninoff, Saint-Saéns, 
Stoughton, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and 
other composers. A large audience en- 
thusiastically applauded Miss Shaylor. 
Frances Weeks accompanied her with 
taste and discretion. 
W. J. PARKER. 
Elizabeth Gutman Sings in National 
Capital 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Eliza- 
beth Gutman, soprano, gave a successful 
recital for the Government Hotels Music 
Club on April 2. Her program included 


operatic arias, songs in costume and 
folk-songs from French, English and 
Russian sources. Miss Gutman was re- 


cently heard in a recital given at the 
3ellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, for the 
members of the Matinée Musicale. Gus- 
tave Klemm was the accompanist at 
these recitals. F. C. B. 
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an organ recital at the First Congrega- 
tional Church recently. 
*K * * 


RICHMOND, IND.—Samuel B. Garton, 
tenor, of the Garton Studios; Ruth Peltz, 
pianist, and Arthur J. Beriault appeared 
in an interesting recital lately in the 
auditorium of Grace Church. 

ok a a 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale presented several young members of 
the Students’ Club in an interesting reci- 
tal at Kilbourn Hall. These students, all 
under sixteen years of age, created a 
favorable impression. 

ce. @ 


TIFFIN, OHI0.—Pupils of Miss Arnold 
gave an interesting piano recital recently 
in the recital hall of the Arnold School. 
Numbers by Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak, Heller, Friml, Godard and other 
composers were played. 

* ok co 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The Schoettle 
Piano Quartet, composed of young wom- 
en, pupils of Gustav Schoettle, gave an 
attractive recital for two pianos, with 
various solo numbers, at the MacPhail 
School Auditorium. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A _ noteworthy pro- 
gram was given for the MacDowell Club 
by Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; David 
Campbell, pianist, and Leslie Martin, 
reader. The trio presented Arthur Som- 
ervell’s musical setting of Tennyson’s 
“‘Maud.” 

ok * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The new  of- 
ficers of the Matinée Musicale, elected 
to serve for the next two years, are 
Mrs. Hugh M’Gibeny, president; Mrs. 
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CHARLES City, lowA.—Henry W. Mat- Robert O. Bonner, vice-president; Mrs. 
lack, organist of Grinnell College, gave 


James Lowry, recording secretary; Mrs. 

Frank W. Cregor, corresponding secre- 

tary, and Ida Belle Sweenie, treasurer. 
* * * 


VINCENNES, INp.—At the performance 
of “A College Town,” the annual play of 
the Vincennes University students, at 
the Pantheon Theater, a musical pro- 
gram was given by several soloists and 
the College Glee Club, and the sextet 
from “Lucia” was sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Sebring, Mrs. Hugh Shepard, Clay- 
ten Allton, Robert Bierhaus and Curtis 
Green. 

* * * 

EMPORIA, KAN.—The chorus and or- 
chestra of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
College are rehearsing the oratorio, “Eli- 
jah,” under the leadership of Frank A. 
Beach, dean of the Music School, in 
preparation for its public presentation 
on Palm Sunday.—The eleventh annual 
All-Kansas High School music contest 
will be held at Emporia from April 29 
to May 2. 

* * * 

SUPERIOR, Wi1s.—The final program of 
the Superior Musicale was given by 
Milly Handlovsky, Mrs. Harry Strong, 
Mrs. Adair McRae Roberts, Mrs. Jay 
Finlelson, Mrs. O. G. Specht and Robert 
Drummond. This program was _ ar- 
ranged by Miriam Smith. The following 
officers were elected: Irene Curtis, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. G. Fee, vice-president; 
Mrs. C. A. Chase, treasurer, and Mrs. 
G. H. Winsor, secretary. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Grace Marie Becker, 
vocal pupil of Mrs. L. A. Heckard, gave 
an attractive program of songs by Han- 
del, Webster, Bassett, Clay Smith, Cur- 
ran, Logan and Barbour at the studio of 
her teacher recently.—The Twentieth 
Century Club was entertained by a musi- 
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cal program of the modern school, given 
by Katherine Lewis Mechem, Lena 
Weight, Roy Campbell and Susie Ballin- 
ger Newman, with Mrs. Roy Campbell as 
accompanist for Mr. Campbell. 

co a ok 


PorTLAND, MeE.—The Rossini Club 
donated $112, the door receipts of a 
recent morning recital, to the piano fund 
of the Children’s Hospital—The Music 
Club of Deering High School, a junior 
Rossini Club, recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Greta Esterbrook, presi- 
dent; Marion Manks, vice-president; 
William Locke, secretary; Katherine 
Simonsen, treasurer; Barbara Hunt, pro- 
gram chairman, and Mary Hay, reporter. 
Zilphaetta Butterfield was appointed 
councillor by the Rossini Club. 

* * * 


BEREA, OHIO.—Carl] Schuler, head of 
the piano department of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, gave a recital in 
the Fanny Nast Gamble Auditorium on 
March 25. He disclosed a fine technical 
equipment and poetic insight in his play- 
ing of Chopin’s Twenty-four Preludes, 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz and other num- 
bers. Mr. Schuler came to Berea from 
Drake University in Des Moines two 
years ago and has succeeded in building 
up a splendid department. He is a pupil 
of Godowsky. 


* * 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O.—Helen Upperman 
and Marie Houston, sopranos; Celeste 
Bradley, violinist; Margaret Finney and 
Olive Terry, pianists, and Lucile Schar- 
ringhaus, organist, students of the Col- 
lege of Music, gave an interesting con- 
cert under the auspices of the East High 
Community Service in the East High 
School auditorium lately—The Clifton 
Music Club held its monthly meeting re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. E. S. Smith, 
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when “The Music of the Reformatio; 
was discussed by Leonie C. Frank. T)! 
members gave a musical program. 

x - 





WICHITA, KAN.—The monthly recit 
at the Wichita College of Music broug): 
forward the following students: Alm. 
Catt, Billie Odell, Helen McCann, Vi;- 
ginia Juenger, Margaret Piepmey: 

Dolores Jackson, Llewellyn Butler. 
Florence Rosheger, Lois Wycoff, Blanc! 

Bachelder, Inez Pollard, Flora ™ 

Nevins, Vera Haven, Marie Ried, Jo! 

Boone, Lorraine JTwuther and Hilda 
White.—La Waunda Durkin, pupil 6f 
Mrs. Lester Heckard, was heard in a 
program of vocal numbers at the resi. 
dence of her teacher. Grace Maric 
Becker was her accompanist. Helen 
Moore, pianist, contributed several pian, 


numbers. 
* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Clarence E. Kri: 
bill presented his pupil, Ivy Lake, in a 
recent piano recital. Miss Lake played 
in good style numbers by Liszt, Kreisler, 
Moszkowski and Scarlatti-Tausig. Ruth 
Foster, contralto; Bedford Finney, bari- 
tone, and Dorothy Falla, violinist, were 
assisting artists—Helen M. Sargent’s 
junior piano pupils gave a studio recita! 
lately, when Mabel Stephenson, Gertrude 
Geisse and Ruth Wood also appeared in 
the program. Dean Wissler, violin pupi! 
of Carlton Wood, assisted.—Bernice 
Beal, pupil of Gregor Cherniavsky, gave 
a violin recital, playing Bruch’s Con- 
certo in G Minor as his chief number. 
Mrs. M. Henion Robinson was at the 


piano. 
* *e * 


VINCENNES, IND.—The following pupils 
from the class of Paul Sebring, head 
of the voice department of Vincennes 
University, appeared lately in a sony 
recital: Bertha Wagner, Mrs. Hugh 
Shepard, Leora Fitch, Carrie May Lan- 
caster, Hobart Price, Betty Benson, 
Helen White, Mrs. E. W. Campbell, 
Louise Ohnemus, Robert Bierhaus, Bett, 
Winning, Rev. Leroy Sargent, Mr. Allen, 
Margaret O’Neill, Fred Mandabach, Mrs. 
William Cantwell, Clayton Allton, Hat- 
tie Clark, Christine Wagner-Shepherd, 
Leonard Parrill, Mrs. Richard Crusse, 
Harold Hill, Curtis Green, Helen Mc- 
Cord, Court Hayes, Mr. Green and the 
Vincennes University Quartet. Betty 
Benson was at the piano. 
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Kessler School or VIOLIN PLAYING 
tg! Individual Instruction Given 

Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held 

688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 183 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Consorvatory, 

Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 

York Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 

Concert Baritone 

McCall Lanham ,Confert B Sinaia 

Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Studios : New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6559 
‘ Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St. Ph. Frank. 6843 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEG and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 




















Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Residence-Studio—50 W. 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe 
(Oaroline Lowe Borg) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th St., New York 

Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artiste 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 














Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprane 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold 
Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
usical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° * L e-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin ~7*4> Soler 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan ra House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


° Tenor—Teacher ef 
Franklin Riker Thee me 
Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., Tues.-Frti. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. Pheme Col 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 S*)* Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER Os 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singirs 
Studio, 144 Hast 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New Yer! 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phon- 
Tremont 3912 








Phone 
Circle 5420 
Charles Gilbert Spross 

ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSEF 

Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 10 
Res. Phone Billings 331 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TRACHER OF SINGING 
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Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library 
; Tel. Penn. 4792 
Frank Woelber ViIOLINIST 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Metho¢ 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Oo Barite»’ 
Nikola Zan O**ad. Oper", Parsi 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 











Teacher ef Singing 

Voice Productien without Interfere? 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 

Phone—Endicott 2779 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y 
Phone Schuyler 7376 _ 
F Director Zuro Grané 
Josiah Zuro Soeun te. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9!9¢ 
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Massimo Etzi, Teacher 
of Singing, Establishes 
New York Headquarters 


PTT 
































Massimo Etzi, Teacher of Singing 

Although he has been in America only 
since January of last year, Massimo Etzi, 
Italian singing teacher, has demon- 
strated the quality of his work in a 
convincing manner and has _ already 
gained a secure foothold in the musical 
activities of New York. A native of the 
Island of Sardinia, Mr. Etzi was gradu- 
ated from the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome, and later studied sing- 
ing in Naples with Maestro Bellini, a 
descendant of the famous composer. He 
also studied under several masters in 
Turin. Although he has sung profes- 
sionally, Mr. Etzi was hindered in his 
career as a singer through his eight 
vears of service in the Italian Army. 
He was a teacher in Milan before coming 
to America. 

Mr. Etzi believes that every teacher 
should be able to demonstrate his ideas 
in actual practice as well as have a 
thorough understanding of the action 
of the vocal mechanism. 

Among his pupils who are now ful- 
filling engagements are Josephine Hofer, 
soprano, who is soloist in a church on 
Madison Avenue, and Engelina Sena, so- 
prano, who has been engaged at the 
Charlton Street Geerial Church. 
Adamo Chiappini, tenor, who sang lead- 
ing réles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in New York last fall, is also his 
pupil. 

Mr. Etzi presented several of his 
pupils in the first of a series of musicales 
at his studio on the afternoon of March 
29. The program was given by Miss 
Hofer, Miss Sena, and Francesca Pasella, 
wife of the editor of the Corriere del 
Bronx and Mario Adaglio, violinist. 


Students of Master Institute in Recital 


Nineteen students of the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts gave the third in the 
series of recitals on the evening of April 
». The program, including works by 
Handel, Beethoven, Gluck-Brahms, Cho- 
pin, MacDowell, Liszt-Alabieff and oth- 
ers, was given by David Galburt, Hyman 
Levine, Selma Kalish, Rebecca Kutel, 
Laura Binder, Ida Shafran, Nina Golden, 
\lice Levine. Mabel Faggen, Annette 
Pomeranz, Leontine Hirsch. Leah Miller, 
Frieda Schaffer, Elvira Schulman, Rose 
Saffin, Juliette Schinasi, Johanna Visser, 
Nartha Kleinert and Judith Matz. The 
‘students, who are pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Lichtmann, Esther J. Licht- 
mann, Mrs. Ethel Prince Thompson, Max 
Vrittler and Edward Young, disclosed 

endid talent in various stages of de- 
velopment and aroused the enthusiasm 

i large audience. 


Suzanne Kenyon Sings for Masons 

Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, gave a Cos- 
le recital for the Masonic Ivanhoe 
ige on the evening of April 4. Her 
gram included a group of Negro 
ituals, and four children’s songs of 


ford, Mana Zucca and _ Hubert 
‘ughes. Miss Kenyon also gave a reci- 


for the D. A. R. of Brooklyn on 
ch 19, and on April 25 will give a 
program with Illuminato Miseren- 
. violinist, at Passaic, N. J. 


Miguel Fleta Wins Successes in Milan; 


Will Return to Metropolitan Next Fall 


WH 


SU UTTT A  e 
(Portrait on front page) 

OMING to the Metropolitan Opera 

last November, Miguel Fleta, the 
young Spanish tenor, made an immediate 
success. His début at the Broadway 
house was achieved as Mario in “Tosca” 
and he showed in his first brief season 
that he was a singer of unusual distine- 
tion. His American success followed his 
triumphs in half the capitals of Europe. 
Because of a previous engagement to ap- 
pear in a series of performances under 
the baton of Toscanini at the Scala in 
Milan, Mr. Fleta was obliged to leave the 
Metropolitan in February, but he will be 
heard again next fall in such favorite 
roles as Mario in “Tosca,” José in “Car- 


MULLER eee OL 


men,” the Duke in “Rigoletto” and Ro- 
dolfo in “Boheme.” Recent reports from 
Italy state that his success at the Scala 
is enormous and that he is fast becoming 
the idol of the Milanese. 

Mr. Fleta began the study of singing 
in his native Saragossa when he was only 
a boy. When he was seventeen he went 
to the conservatory in Barcelona, where 
he studied for four years. At twenty- 
two he made his début as Paolo in Zan- 
donai’s “Paolo and Francesca,” under the 
baton of the composer, at the Communale 
in Trieste. Later he sang in Vienna, cre- 
ating the tenor role in Puccini’s ‘‘La Ron- 
dine,” and has sung in Prague, Budapest, 
Venice, Rome, Monte Carlo, Madrid, 
Naples, Palermo, Buenos Aires and Rio 
de Janeiro. 





Musicians Honor Mr. and Mrs. Hinshaw 
at Gescheidt Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw 
were the guests of honor at a reception 
given by the Musicians’ Club of New 
York at the Adelaide Gescheidt Studios 
on the afternoon of March 30. Following 
the reading of a letter from Walter 
Damrosch, regretting his absence, a short 


musical program was given by pupils 
of Miss’ Gescheidt. The Euphony 
Women’s Trio, which is composed of 
Violet Dalziel, Margaret Sherman and 


Fnez Harrison, sang “In a Garden” by 
Schumann and Liebestraum by Liszt; 
Frederic Baer, baritone, sang a group of 
songs by Caldara, Brahms. Deems Taylor 
and Wintter Watts, and Hazel Adele 
Drury and Miss Harris were heard in a 
duet by Brahms. Mr. Hinshaw made a 
short address, outlining the growth of 
music in this country as he saw it. 





Edith Romaine Sings in Rumford Hall 


Edith Romaine, soprano, assisted by 
Fausto Cleva at the piano, gave a recital] 
in Rumford Hall on the afternoon of 
April 4. Miss Romaine sang “Ye Dear 
Eyes So Tender” by Handel, “The Mer- 
maids’ Song” by Haydn, Three Songs in 
Antique Style by Donaudy. a group of 
songs by Fauré, Setti, Debussy and 
Gounod, and songs in English by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff and 
Henschel. She was heard by a good-sized 
audience that evidenced much pleasure 
in her singing. 


Carl Cochems Opens Vocal Studio 


Carl Cochems, bass-baritone, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Company and of 
the Quinlan Opera Company, with which 
organization he made two world tours, 
has opened a new studio for the teaching 
of singing, at 71 West Fiftieth Street. 
Mr. Cochems and Ellmer Zoller, accom- 
panist and coach, will have charge of 
the summer school of music which Mrs. 
John Martin will open on her estate in 
the Adirondacks for a period of eight 
weeks, beginning July 1. 


Proschowsky Pupil Sings in Brooklyn 


Mrs. M. Kiss, soprano, a pupil of 
Frantz Proschowsky, was soloist in a 
program at Temple Beth Emeth, Brook- 
lyn, on the evening of April 1. Mrs. Kiss 
disclosed a voice of pleasing uality, 
which she used with intelligence in Cac- 
cini’s “Amarilla mia bella,” “The Last 
Song,” by Rogers, and Musetta’s Waltz 
Song from “Bohéme.” 


Ellsworth Hinze Opens Piano Studio in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ellsworth Hinze, pianist, has recently 
opened a studio in New Rochelle. where 
he will teach a limited number of pupils 
in piano-playing and the theory of music. 
Mr. Hinze has been for several years a 
pupil of Gustave L. Becker, well-known 
teacher and composer. 


Lucy Marsh to Sing in Ithaca 

Lucy Marsh, soprano, will give a reci- 
tal and sing in a performance of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music late this month. Miss 
Marsh will appear extensively in concert 
next season under Management Ernest 
Briggs. 


Reichmann Makes Début in 


Piano Recital 


Samuel 


Samuel Reichmann, a young American 
pianist, gave his first New York recital 


at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Lowinson on Saturday evening, March 
29. He is one of the most admirable 
musicians of those who have recently 
made their metropolitan bows. Mr. 


Reichmann has a keen sense of rhythmic 
values and of nuance, and an intelligence 
of interpretation which many _better- 
known pianists may well envy. Though 
his program was made up of much ma- 
terial familiar to concert-goers, he read 
the works he played with such clarity 
and feeling that new interest was 
wakened in them. Mr. Reichmann’s pro- 
gram numbered the “Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor” of Bach-Busoni, the Paga- 
nini-Brahms “Variations,” a group of 
Chopin, and compositions of Reger, 
Medtner, Niemann and Liszt. 
H. J. 


Zuro Forces Play to Vast Throngs 


Several hundred persons were again 
turned away from the free concert of 
the Sunday Symphonic Society at the 
Criterion Theater on April 6. The pro- 
gram, the third of the series, conducted 
by Josiah Zuro, included the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, the 
“Romeo and Juliet”? Overture by Tchai- 
kovsky and a work by Grieg. The soloist 
was “Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, who 
played the Bruch Concerto. Dr. Alex- 
ander Lyons was the speaker. Anne 
Roselle, soprano, will be the soloist again 
next Sunday, singing “Morgen” by 
Strauss and “Ein Traum” by Grieg. 


Sir Paul Dukes and Miss Heyman to Give 
Scriabin Memorial Program 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, and 
Sir Paul Dukes, lecturer, will give a 
Scriabin Memorial Concert in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 13. Miss 
Heyman will play Etudes in B Minor and 
B Flat Minor, the Fourth and Eighth 
Sonatas, five preludes and other works 
and Sir Paul Dukes will speak on his 
reminiscences of Scriabin. The composer 
died in Moscow on April 14, 1915. 


Teachers Engage Hughes for Master 
Class at St. Paul Convention 
Edwin Hughes has been engaged to 


hold a master class session for pianists 
at the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota State Teachers’ Association in St. 
Paul, on June 20. A similar session was 
conducted last year by Josef Lhevinne. 


Flora Adler Plays for Clubs 

Flora Adler, harpist, has been heard 
on a number of occasions since her suc- 
cessful recital in Aeolian Hall recently. 
She gave a joint recital with La Var Jen- 
son, pianist, at the headquarters of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club on the 
afternoon of March 16 and on the fol- 
lowing evening appeared in a joint pro- 
gram with Louis Chartier, baritone, at 
the Hotel Plaza. On the afternoon of 
March 21 she took part in the program 
of the Louisiana Society of New York at 
the home of Mrs. Patrick Justin White. 
She has been booked for other engage- 
ments this spring by the Standard Book- 
ing Office, 





Hans Kindler, Cellist 


Ends American Tour to 
Play in Centers Abroad 
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Hans Kindler, "Cellist, en Route for Europe 


Although Hans Kindler has been ac- 
tive enough this season to enjoy a vaca- 
tion at the present time, his time of 
recreation is still many weeks away, for 
he has been engaged for an extensive 
series of concerts in England and on the 
Continent. He will be active until well 
into the summer, when he will go to 
France for a well-earned rest. In the 
last few years, Mr. Kindler has become 
one of the most popular exponents of his 
instrument in this country. During the 
last season, he has been heard widely 
in recital and as soloist with several 
orchestras, notably the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Kindler is said to possess one 
of the largest répertoires of any ’cellist 
now before the public, and seldom gives 
exactly the same program twice. Next 
season, he will be under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. 


Princess Nyota Inyoka in Eastern Dances 


In an interesting program of Indian 
and Egyptian dances the Princess Nyota 
Inyoka gave a recital at the Town 
Hall on Monday evening, March 24. 
She interpreted the ritual dances in a 
series of four evocations to Brahman 
India, Buddhistic India, ancient Egyp: 
and modern Egypt. Brahma _ Behari 
Sicar, explained the religious signifi- 
cance of her work. The Princess also 
danced a “Danse Cosmique” by Tchai- 
kovsky and a modern nautch dance to 
music by Bantok. The Oscar Lifshey 
Orchestra provided the accompaniments 


Olmsted Pupil Gives Song Program 

Robert E. S. Olmsted, teacher of sing- 
ing, presented his pupil, Ruth Chandler 
May, soprano, in recital at his studio 
on the afternoon of March 30. Mrs. May 
sang in Italian, German, French and 
English and showed a commendable 
knowledge of the various styles of song. 
She sang with artistic restraint and dis- 
closed a voice of fine quality. She was 
ably assisted by Dorothy Bedford, pian- 
ist, who gave excellent support in the 
songs and also played a solo. The audi- 
ence was large and gave the singer many 
recalls. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pangrac Present Pupils 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Pangrac gave a 

g gz 
musicale at their studios on the after- 
noon of March 30. The program was 
presented by Francesca Kornwachs, and 


Kathryn Schwarz, sopranos, and Gus 
tave Rothe, tenor, all pupils of Mme. 
Anna Fuka-Pangrac. The artists sang 


with freedom of tone and musicianly feel- 
ing songs by Schumann, Giordano, Bizet, 
Weber, Smetana, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Leroux and and merited the 
hearty applause of the hearers. Mme. 
Pangrac supplied skilfull accompani- 
ments. 


Strauss 


[Continued on page 46] 
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IMPORTANT CHURCH POSTS 
GO TO CORNELL STUDENTS 


Many Pupils of New York Singing 
Teacher Are Successful—Appear 
in Concerts 








Many pupils of the A. Y. Cornell 
Studios have been engaged for important 
church positions for the ensuing year. 
Earl C. Waldo, bass, will be soloist at 
the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes, organist. Pauline 
Wilson, soprano, has been re-engaged at 
the Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church. Ruth Mcllvaine, contralto, will 
sing at St. John’s Methodist Church in 
Brooklyn. She will sing in a perform- 
ance of Parker’s “Hora Novissima” with 
the Meadville and Titusville Choral 
Clubs this month and will give a recital 
in Holyoke, Mass., in May. Ruth Ely, 
coloratura soprano, assisted Roszi 
Varady, ’cellist, in a recent concert in 
Utica, and has been heard at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and at the Barnard Club. 
She will appear with the Staten Island 
Choral Society, Lillian Littlefield, con- 
ductor, in May. 

Albert Hewitt, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing at St. John’s Methodist Church in 
Brooklyn. He has had several appear- 
ances recently was soloist with the New 
York University Glee Club under Albert 
Stoessel. Olive Wentworth, soprano, will 
sing at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Amsterdam. John C. Dandurand, tenor, 
has been engaged as soloist at Temple 
Beth Emmett in Albany, and has been 
re-engaged at the First Baptist Church 
in Troy, at which church Marion Angus, 
scprano, and Louise Beamon Haefner, 
contralto, are also soloists. Laura Glass, 
chosen soloist at the 


soprano, has been 
Second Presbyterian Church in Troy. 
Frederick Perkins, tenor, will sing at 


the Third Methodist Church in Troy. 
Edward Vines, tenor, is singing in the 
quartet of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Albany. Augusta Couch, contralto, 
has been engaged as soloist at the First 
Highland Baptist Church in Springfield, 
Mass. H. Barnes, baritone, is soloist 
at the First Congregational Church in 
Westfield, N. J. William Spittal, tenor, 
will sing at the South Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass. Edward C. 
Hosmer, tenor, and Richard Campbell, 
bass, each began their eighth year at the 
First Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mary Chittay Dix, contralto, will sing 
at the Reformed Church in Watervliet, 
N. Y., and Edward Grout, tenor, has 
been re-engaged at the First Presby- 
terian Church in Troy. Albert Cook, 
has been chosen as soloist at St. 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
John T. Dowd, tenor, will begin 
as soloist at the Emanuel 


IaSS, 

Paul’s 
Troy. 
his third year 


Pap ‘tist Church in Hartford, Conn. 
Harvey Lidsted, tenor, who has appeared 
n several concerts recently, is soloist 


at the Church of the Comforter in Hart- 
ford. Ralph Pitcher, tenor, is soloist at 
the Memorial Baptist Church in Albany. 
Elizabeth Roehr. soprano, has been re- 
engaged at the West End Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, and Viola Gunzel 
Hailes, soprano, has been re-engaged at 
the First Lutheran Church in Albany. 


Van Yorx Removes Studio 


Theodore Van Yorx, teacher of sing- 
ing, who has maintained a studio on West 
Thirty-ninth Street for several years, has 
removed his studio to more commodious 
quarters at 22 West Fortieth Street. 


Mr. Van Yorx will continue his classes 

during the summer 

Riker Artists Appear in Joint Recital 
Hazel Page Everett, mezzo-soprano, 


and George Ira Everett, baritone, made 
their initial New York appearance in a 
recital at Rumford Hall on the afternoon 


of April 6. The program began with 
the recitative and air “Draw Near All 
Ye People.” and the duet “What Have 
i Do with Thee” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” several groups of solos and a 
duet by Thomas. Mme. Everett was 
somewhat nervous in. her first groun. but 


interpreted her second group delightfully 
disclosing a voice of pleasing quality. 
Mr. Everett has a high baritone voice, 
not over powerful, but of musical quality. 
His best effects were secured in Hildach’s 
“Lenz,” “Vision Fugitive” by Massenet, 


and a song by his teacher, Franklin Riker, 
who was present and shared in the ap- 
plause of the audience. One of the chief 
assets of both singers is personality, with 
which they commanded the sympathy 
and attention of the listeners, who were 
generous in their applause and insisted 
upon several repetitions. Edward Harris 
was a capable accompanist. The audi- 
ence was large despite the bad weather 


G. F. B. 
OPERA SCENES AT INSTITUTE 





Students Make Fine Showing in Three 
Interesting Programs 


The opera department of the Institute 
of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, di- 
rector, presented scenes from three 
operas in the hall of the school on the 
evenings of April 1 and 2. The scenes 
were given with full stage settings and 
adequate lighting effects and with the 
assistance of the orchestra of the in- 
stitute. The program included the Third 
Act of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” enacted by Mme. 
Carl Friedberg as Orfeo and Lillian Gus- 
tafson as Euridice; the Third Act of 
“Aida,” presented by Regina Diamond 
as Aida, Claire Stetson as Amneris, Aldo 
Mononte as Radames, Horace Smithey 
as Amonasro and Jesse Robertson as 
Ramois; and the Second Act of “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” sung by Miss Gus- 
tafson as Susanna, Electa Havel as the 
Countess, Ruth Thomas and Esther 
Rosoff alternating as Cherubino, Miss 
Stetson as Marcellina, Garrett Minturn 
as Don Basilio, Mr. Smithey as the 
Count, Walter Multer as Figaro, Mr. 
Robertson as Dr. Bartolo and Ralph 
Schiller as Antonio. - 

The performance moved with gi sey 


under the direction of Alexander Savine, 
and the principals sang with “under- 
standing and generally good tone. The 
work of the orchestra was especially 
good. Although many of the players 


are young in years and experience, they 
showed excellent training and played 
with style and finish. The audience was 
large and demonstrative. mB. 


Artists dpnser in Noonday 


The monthly noonday musicale of the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios in Aeolian 
Hall on April 4, brought forward a list 
artists, headed by Frank 
Following a Duo-Art re- 
3eethoven’s “Turkish”’ 
Hofmann. 
tenor, sang “Oh ret 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” ‘The Kiss’’ 
by Beethoven and Bishop’s “Love Has 
Eyes” with his usual fine vocal display 
and persuasive style. His accompanist 
was Mr. La Forge, who brought out the 
full beauty of these classic songs. Mr. 
La Forge appeared also as accompanist 


Musicale 


of prominent 
La Forge. 
preduction of 
March, played 
Arthur Kraft, 


by Josef 


for Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, who 
disclosed a voice of fine quality and 
power in Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon,” “La 
Pavane,” by Bruneau and songs by De- 
bussy and Aubert, and for Lillian Hun- 
sicker, soprano, who sang four Schu- 
mann songs with tonal beauty and inter- 
pretative charm. Nora Williams and 
Erin Ballard, pianist, were applauded 


in works by MacDowell and La Forge. 
There was also a Duo-Art reproduction 
of Ernesto Berumen’s playing of a Mala- 
guena by Albeniz. The program was 
heard by a _ good-sized audience that 
applauded the artists liberally. H.C 
New Matinée Musical Club Gives All- 
Bach Program 

The newly organized Matinée Musical 
Club of New York, gave a Bach program 
at the home of Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, 
its president, West Ninety-third Street, 
on March 31. The “Coffee Cantata” was 
sung, with Ethel Parks, soprano; James 
McKinley Rose, tenor, Harrington 
Van Hoessen, baritone, under 
the leadership of Minabel Hunt. Arias 
were sung by Maria Verda, soprano, with 
‘cello obbligato by Genieve Hughel; Rose- 


and 


as soloists, 


mary Pfaff, soprano, and Mr. Van Hoes- 
sen. The composer’s Double Concerto 
was played by Minna Krokowski and 
Lillian Fuchs, violinists, and Walter 
Kaempfer, pianist. Berthe Van den 
Perg was at the piano for the other 
numbers. The club plans to give a series 
of morning musicales next season and 


will also present young artists in a series 
of recitals in a leading concert hall, The 


.Fonteyn-Paauw, at 


Rachel Jane Hamilton, financial 
secretary, and Bess Hegemeyer, corre- 
sponding secretary, Minabel Hunt is 
chairman of the program committee, 
which includes also Rosemary Pfaff and 
Richard E. Parks. Clarence Adler is 
chairman of the advisory board, and 
William S. Brady heads the list of 
honorary members. 


GIVES OPERA LECTURES 


tary; 





Elizabeth Morse, Reader and Lecturer, 
Makes Specialty of Wagnerian 
Scores 

Bringing grand opera closer to the 
people is a mission which is engaging 
Elizabeth Morse, reader and lecturer 
She has made a special study of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” Cycle and has also given 
“Parsifal” with extraordinary success, 
with the assistance of Alice Pettingill, 
pianist. Other works in her répertoire 
include “If Winter Comes,” “The White- 
Headed Boy,” “Smilin’ Through,” “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” “An Evening with 
Shakespeare” and miscellaneous works 
by classic and modern writers. 

Miss Morse has been heard recently in 
“Parsifal” at the Studio Club, at the 
3eard School in East Orange, at the 
Carol Club and from the WOR radio 
station. She has also been heard this 
season in Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Pueblo, Harrison, Ark.; Clarksville, Mo., 
and in a series of programs at the Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, where she is head of the 
Morse School of Expression, founded in 
1907. Miss Morse was heard in a series 
of engagements in Honolulu last season 
and will return there in May to fulfill 
reengagements. 





Katherine Reiner in Début at Capitol 
Katherine Reiner, soprano, formerly 
of the Royal Hungarian Opera in Buda- 
pest, made her début at the Capitol 
Theater recently, singing the “Bird 
Song” from Hubay’s opera, “The Violin 
Maker of Cremona.” There was also 
Drigo’s Polka, “Reconciliation,” danced 
by Misses Gambarelli, Matlock, Belis, 
Puntin and Bishop, and a sextet arrange- 
ment of the Barcarolle from “The Tales 
of Hoffmann,” sung by Betsy Ayres, 
Marjorie Harcum, Douglas Stanbury, 
Joseph Wetzel, Avo Bombarger and 
Peter Harrower. The orchestra, under 
the direction of David Mendoza, played 
Tchaikovsky’s agenEn Italien. 


Composers’ Guild to Give Programs in 
Aeolian Hall Next Season 

Guild, of 

Varese 


The International Composers’ 
which Carlos Salzedo and Edgar 
are the moving spirits, announces anothet 


series of three subscription concerts 
again for next season. Because of the 
fact that the Vanderbilt Theater, in 


which the concerts were given this sea- 
son, was not able to hold all the person; 
who wished to subscribe, the series wil! 
be given in Aeolian Hall. The programs 
will be announced later. 


Gange Sings at Mannes School 


Fraser Gange, Scottish baritone, with 
Leopold Mannes at the piano, gave 
the fourth of the Artists’ Recitals at the 


David Mannes Music School on the eve 
ning of March 19. Mr. Gange sang song's 
by Lully, Beethoven, Carissimi, Brahms, 
Schumann, Schubert, Strauss and others 
with a wealth of tonal beauty and irre- 
proachable artistry. Mr. Gange is con- 
ducting a short class for singers at the 
Mannes School. 


Crystal Waters Will Give First Recital 


Crystal Waters, mezzo-soprano, will 
give her first New York recital at the 
own Hall on the afternoon of April 15. 


Her 
song's of 


program includes two little known 
Wolf-Ferrari, “Hallelujia” of 
Mozart, a group of German lieder, an 
unfamiliar song of Charpentier, called 
“Les Trois Sorcieres,” and compositions 
of Fauré, Ravel, Bullock, Toye, Engel, 
Strickland and Robert C. Clarke. 


Marcella Geon Fulfills Engagements 


Marcella Geon, accompanist, has ful 
filled many professional engagements 
this spring. Among those with whom she 
has appeared in concert are Suzanne 
Zimmerman, on March 8, and Christine 
the National Opera 
Club, on March 13. She was also heard 
as soloist in a program at the Hotel Em 
pire on March 
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Marguerite Cobbey, Coloratura Soprano 


A singer from the Yeatman Griffith’: 
Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura 
scored an outstanding success 


studios, 
soprano, 


wa 
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as Gilda in the performance of Verdi's 


“Rigoletto” 
Association in 
March 23. 
praised for the quality of her 


Hartford, 


with the Manhattan Opera 
Conn., 
Miss Cobbey was not onl 
voice 


Ol! 


an 


the ease of her vocal production, but was 
also acclaimed for her intelligent acting 


She is a native of Fresno, Cal., 
been studying with Mr. Griffith 
York for the last three 


Albertina aor and eseniie to Give 


and 


in Nev 


seasons. 


Program at Selwyn Theater 


Albertina Rasch, 


dancer, who has a} 


peared as premiere danseuse with leading 


organizations both in this country 
first New 


Ksurope, will make her 


appearance in two years in a program 


the Selwyn Theater on April 2 
will have the assistance of Cheste 
American dancer. The 


will include Schumann’s' Carn 


program, 


i. 


and i! 


Yor! 


or Hal 


wh 
ival, 


group of Chopin works, Oriental Suit 


Ippolitoff- Ivanoff, Tchaikovsky’s 

“Casse Noisette,” and “The 
Around the Golden Calf,” by 
Lowy, will be given with new « 
and new stage settings designed | 
Wenger. 


Suit 
Dat 


Hat 


ystunie 


vy J 


Ottokar Cadek Weds Nashville Violinis! 


Cadek, first violinist 
York String Quartet, was 
to Sara Hitchcock in Nashville, 
on March 26. Mrs. Cadek, 
native of Nashville, 
pupil of Louis Svecenski. She 
of the founders of the Nashvill 


Ottokar 
New 


phony and was for two years se 
She was al: 


of that organization. 


of 


mar}! 


Ter 


who 
is also a violinis 
was 


e Sy 
cre 


nee 3 


president of the Tennessee State Fed: 


tion of Music Clubs. Mr. 


will make their 


home in New Yor 


and Mrs. ¢ 


k. 


Diaz to Sing with Novello-Davies Cho! 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Me 
tan, will be soloist in the concert 
Novello-Davies Artists’ Choir 
Town Hall on the evening of A 
He will sing operatic arias and gr 
songs in English and 
choir, which is composed of sixty 
will sing works by Adam, 
Brahms, Bishop, Elgar, Handel 
Buck, O’Hara, A. Walter 
others. 


Lotta Madden Presents Pupil in 


Lotta Madden, 
presented her pupil, 


soprano and 


Elsie 


Spanish. 
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teat 
Rockwell 


a recital of songs in the reception ro 


Librairie des Annales o 
Fifty-second Street, on the eve! 
March 26. Mrs. Rockwell 
voice of fine range and power it 


of the 


n | 
ling 


disclose 


? ~ 


by Scarlatti and Mozart, a group of n 


French songs, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff and songs 
glish by Meta Schuman, 
and Strickland. She was also suc 
in “The Muleteer” by Negero, 
Spanish, and was especially well 
in “Le Papillon” by Fourdrain. 
companist was Elinor Everitt. 
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SYMPHONY “POP” IS CLEVELAND FEATURE 


Fortnightly Club Ends Series 
—Lynnwood Farnam in 
Recital 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVEBAND, April 4.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra presented one of the most 
interesting programs of the season in the 
series of Pop concerts in Masonic Hall, 
on March 30. The soloists were Harold 
Berkley, violinist, of the staff of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, and 
Gustav Heim, principal trumpeter of the 
orchestra. 

Nikolai Sokoloff conducted and the pro- 
gram began with a splendid performance 
of the Beethoven “Leonore” Overture 
No. 3, followed by Moussorgsky’s Danse 
des Persanes from “Khovantchina’”’; 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, “The River 
Moldau”; Johann Strauss’ “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods,” and a Prelude by 
Frank Paterson. Mr. Paterson states 
that his composition is the prelude of an 
opera he is now writing. 

Mr. Berkley played the Allegro molto 
appassionata movement from Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto in admirable style, 
winning instant favor with the audience. 
He was recalled several times. 

Mr. Heim played with beautiful tone 
“Shepherd’s Morning Song,” by Suppe. 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” arranged for 
trumpet solo, orchestra and _ organ, 
brought resounding applause from the 
audience. Maynard English was the or- 
ganist. 

The last concert in the regular series 
of monthly programs by the Fortnightly 


Musical Club was given in Hotel Statler 
ballroom on April 1. The club was as- 
sisted by a group of choristers from St. 
Ann’s Church, directed by Edgar Bow- 
man. Twenty choir boys in vestments 
sang four numbers from “Missa de An- 
gelis,” dating from the eleventh, fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and two Sac- 
ramental Hymns. 

The second part of the program was 
given by active membersseof the club. 
Mrs. Edna Strong Bowerfind, soprano, 
delighted the audience with$a varied list 
of songs, including Bloch’s “L’Abri,” 
and two numbers by Moussorgsky. An 
English group of lighter numbers was 
also of interest. Marjorie Moyer proved 
a valuable acquisition to the club, mak- 
ing her début as an active member in a 
program consisting of Cyril Scott’s 
“Danse Négre”; a Liszt work and Mac- 
Dowell’s Concert Etude. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
season was the appearance of Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist, in a recital at the 
Museum of Art on April 2. Mr. Farnam 
has recently added great successes in 
England to his many achievements. His 
program on this occasion included two 
numbers by Bach; Meditation in Ancient 
Tonality (on the hymn “Ave Marie 
Stella”) by Harvey Grace; Scherzo from 
Widor’s Eighth Sy mphony, and numbers 
by Karg-Elert, Bairstow, DeLamarter 
and Henri Mulet. 


Miss Arline Gibbons, a pupil of Sol 


Marcosson, has been engaged as soloist 
at a concert in Ashtabula, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Club. Miss 


“ibbons recently won the violin prize in 
the contest of the Cleveland Musical As- 
sociation. 





ANNOUNCE NEW STUDIOS 


Chickering Building Will Have Teaching 
Rooms and a Music Salon 


New studios for music teachers in New 
York and a music salon will shortly be 
ready for use in the new Chickering 
Building at 27 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. This building was erected to 
mark the hundredth anniversary of the 
house of Chickering and Sons. In addi- 
tion to the showrooms for the Chickering 
piano and the New York executive offices 
of the house, three floors have been ar- 
ranged as studios, and these may be 
rented furnished or unfurnished. They 
are of modern sound-proof construction, 
and adequately lighted, and a commodi- 
ous reception room, in charge of an 
attendant, is provided for the conveni- 
ence of pupils and visitors. Whenever 
desired, studios will be supplied with 
Chickering pianos without charge. The 
small music salon will be suitable for 
‘hamber music, and arrangements may 
be made by lessees of studios for its use. 
Albert B. Ashforth, Inc., is acting as 
agent for Chickering & Sons in the 
rental of the studios. A booklet has been 
issued describing these studios, and their 
location on each floor and also containing 
illustrations of the new building. 


Morales Hurt in Auto Smash 

Gustavo Morales, the young Spanish 
omposer whose “Royal Fandango” Suite 
trom his ballet was presented by George 
Barrére at the Henry Miller Theater 
last week, was injured in an automobile 
accident Saturday. While in an auto- 
mobile on lower Fifth Avenue a taxicab 
collided with the car. Mr. Morales’ in- 
uries were treated at the St. Vincent 
Hospital and he was later taken to his 
home, 


Wolfsohn nae Elects Officers 


John T. Adams was elected president 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
the meeting of the board of directors 
March 24, succeeding his father, the 
ate A. F. Adams. Other officers were 
ected as follows: Richard Copley. vice- 
president and secretary; J. R. Ellison, 
econd vice-president; John T. Adams, 
‘reasurer, and R. P. Linderman, assist- 
nt secretary and assistant treasurer 


Mrs. A. F, Adams and C. H. White were 
ected to the board of directors to fill 
cancies caused by the resignation of 
uls J. Alber and Mr. Adams. 

Alton Jones Plays for Clubs 
\lton Jones, pianist, has been heard 


several appearances in and near New 
rk recently. He gave a recital for the 
fessional and Business Women’s Club 
Newark on the evening of March 24 
d also played recently at the Canadian 
iD at the Belmont Hotel, New York. 
was also heard recently as soloist 
ith the American Orchestral Soc iety, 
‘ying Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. Mr. 


Jones will give his first New York reci- 
tal next season. 


Ten Nights Cc “lub Gives Annual Revue 


The Ten Nights Club gave its annua! 
dinner and revue in the Opera Club- 
rooms at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on the evening of April 6. 
After the dinner, which was served for 
100, an entertainment satirizing various 
operas and the operatic situation in gen- 
eral was presented by members of the 
club, including Granville Vernon, Pau}! 
Merris, Hollister Noble, Paul Stewart, 
Percival Monger and Edward Cushing 
from the newspapers and Messrs. Chal- 
mers, Gustafson, Agnini, Pelletier, Sem- 
ple, Bellucci, Newman, Lewis, Kurz, 
Wilkins and Wenker of the Metropolitan 
Gecrge Meader as Fedora sang “Every 
Op’ Must Have Its Flop” and another 
song hit was “Yes, We Have No Mona 
Lisas.” Frank Warren was responsible 
for the libretto and H. O. Osgood for the 


music. Gilbert Gabriel appeared as 
Morris Gest, Frank Warren as Gatti- 
Casazza and Charles Judels as Hdward 


Zeigler. 
Flori Negri Sings for Clubs 
Flora Negri, soprano, who was sched 
uled to give her second Aeolian [all re- 
cital this week, has been heard on sev 


eral occasions since her first New York 
recital. She sang for the Karon Haye- 
sod on March 24, and was immediately 


appearance with the 
same organization on March 26 at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, and again at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 2. On 
April 5 Miss Negri sang for the Kings 
County Society. 


re-engaged for an 


Roeder Pupils Play for Brahms Club 


Pupils of Carl M. Roeder, teacher of 
piano, gave a musicale at the home of 
Mrs. L. J. Obermeier, president of the 
Brahms Club, on March 29. The pro- 
gram was composed of works of Brahms, 
Granados, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, 
Debussy, Liszt and others, and was well 
given by Dorothy Roeder, Harriet Mer- 
ber, Irene Peckham, Hannah Klein and 
Therese Obermeier. The audience was 
large and gave the pianists hearty ap- 
plause. viet 


Texas College Brings Many Artists to 


Denton 


DENTON, TEX., April 5.—Aiming to 
train each student so that when she con 
cludes her school course she may spread 
the appreciation of music, the College of 
Industrial Arts, the Texas State college 
for women, has supported a full season 
of good music in the big hall. This sea- 
son Denton has heard the St. Louis. Sym- 
phony, Oscar Seagle, Giulio Crimi, Elly 
Ney, Cyrena Van Gordon, the San Carlo 
Opera and the New York String Quartet 
and many other artists have already 
been engaged for next season. 


‘Heyman, 


REINER’S FORCES IN CINCINNATI CONCERT 


Emmy Kruger Gives Recital— 
Celebration of Bach 


Anniversary 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, April 5.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony gave its tenth popular concert 
on the afternoon of March 30 before an 
audience estimated at 3000 persons. The 
program included Verdi’s “Sicilian Ves- 
pers” Overture, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite, Strauss’ Waltz, “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods,” and the “William Tell” 
Overture of Rossini. The orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Fritz Reiner, played all 
these numbers well. The soloist was 
Edith Piper, who sang with a great deal 
of feeling Verdi’s “Pace, mio Dio” and 
Mascagni’s “Voi lo sapete” and was ad- 
mirably supported by the orchestra. 
Carl Wunderle, who played the zither in 
the waltz, and van Leuwen, who played 
the flute, had to bow in response to ap- 
plause. 

Emmy Kriger, German dramatic so- 
prano, now on a visit to America, was 
the artist at a morning musicale given 
on April 2 at the Hotel Sinton by the 
Matinée Musicale, of which Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn is president. Mme. Kriiger’s voice 
is of very fine quality, and she showed 
remarkable dramatic ability. The “Erl- 
kénig” of Schubert was given with great 
dramatic charm. The soprano is an ar- 
tistic singer, who endows her work with 


thought and temperament. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mason-Bennett was her accom- 
panist. 


The Bach Society of Cincinnati chose 
March 27 as the date for its annual cele- 
bration of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
birthday. Louis Saverne, Emma Roedter 
and Leo Paalz played the triple Concerto 
in D Minor for three pianos; the cantata, 
“All They from Saba Shall Come,” was 
sung by a chorus; the Concerto in B Flat 
for two violas was played by Edward 
Kreiner and Gordon Kahn, and the 
“Magnificat” in D was sung by the cho- 
rus to the accompaniment of a small 
orchestra under the direction of Louis 
Ehrgott. 

The College of Music gave an attrac- 
tive concert on March 26 in the Odeon, 
when Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of Ani- 
mals” was played by Virginia Gilbert 
and Dorothy O’Brien, pianists, and the 
orchestra under the leadership of Albino 
Gorno. It proved an amusing sketch, in 
which only the “Swan,” played by 
Arthur Knecht, ’cello pupil of Walter 
Heermann, was well known. Adolf Hahn 
introduced the performance by an ex- 
planatory talk. A. Knecht and the or- 


chestra played the Goltermann ’Cello 
Concerto; Helen Uppermann sang with 
artistic effect the “Shadow Song” of 


Meyerbeer; an “Elegy” for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra by Albino Gorno 
was given, in which appeared Mary 
Swainey, Nora Beck-Thuman, Fenton C. 
Pugh and Richard W. Knost; the “Fan- 
tasie Appassionata” of Vieuxtemps was 
admirably played by Celeste Bradley; 
the “Sanctus,” “Benedictus” and “Agnus 
Dei,” from a Mass by Martin Dumler, 
were sung, and the program closed with 
two numbers from Bizet’s Suite, “L’Ar- 
lésienne,” played by the School Orches- 
tra, led by Adolf Hahn. 





PASSED 


AWAY 





Sir Henry Heyman 


April 5.—Sir Henry 
violinist, conductor, composer 
and teacher, and for more than forty 
years a prominent figure in musical cir- 
cles of this city, died at Paso Robles on 
March 28. Sir Henry was born at Oak- 
land, Cal., in 1851 and was educated at 
the University of California. As a 
young man he went to Leipzig and en- 
tered the conservatory there, studying 
under Ferdinand David, Reinecke, Jadas- 
sohn, Roentgen and Hermann. He won 
the Mendelssohn Prize and was first vio- 
lin for a number of years in the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra under Brahms, Von 
Bulow, Rubinstein and others. He later 
teured as soloist in concert with a num- 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


ber of prominent artists and on his re 
turn. to California gave successful or- 
chestral concerts in San Francisco for 
many seasons. As leader of the Henry 
Heyman String Quartet he toured the 
entire Pacific Coast and introduced a 


chamber compositions to 
He was knighted by the 
late King Kalakaua of Hawaii for dis 
tinguished services at the Hawaiian 
court. He was a member of the Bo- 
hemian, Athenian and Family clubs, vice- 
president of the College of Violinists of 
London and _ honorary’ corresponding 
member of the University - Bologna. 
CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


number of new 
this vicinity. 


Frank G. Dossert 


Frank G. Dossert, teacher of singing 
and composer, died in his apartment in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 6, 
after a short illness. Mr. Dossert, who 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., May 20, 1860, 
was the son of Jean-Baptiste Dossert, 
conductor of the Buffalo Liedertafel, and 
his ability as a composer won him the 
recognition of Pope Leo XIII, who in- 
vited him to produce his “Messe Sole- 
nelle” in St. Peter’s. Among Mr. Dos- 
sert’s voice pupils are Marguerita Sylva, 
Edward Johnson and Elsa Foerster. Mr. 
Dossert is survived by his wife, one son 
and one daughter. A sister, Christine 
Dossert, who died a number of years ago, 
was a member of Theodore Thomas’ 
American Opera Company. 


Harold Jarvis 


April 5.—Harold Jarvis, 
many years a singer and 
died on March 31. Mr. 
Jarvis was born in Toronto in 1865, and 
when a youth entered the marine serv- 
ice; but, having developed a promising 
voice, he gave up this career and en- 
tered the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. After several years of study 


DETROIT, 
tenor, for 
teacher here, 


he received offers to go on the operatic 
stage, but refused these and came to De- 
troit as soloist in the First Presbyterian 
Church, which position he held until his 
death. He also maintained a_ studio. 
Mr. Jarvis is survived by his widow and 


two sons. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
A. J. O’Leary 
The body of A. J. O’Leary, violinist 


and teacher, who had been missing since 
Feb. 13, was found in the Delaware Rive) 
near Philadelphia on April 4. Mr. 
O’Leary, who was thirty-six years old, 
went on a vacation to Atlantic City on 
Feb, 11 and two days later wrote his fam- 
ily that he was going to Atlanta to visit 
friends with whom he had served in the 
army. Nothing further was heard from 
him. Mr. O’Leary had a private studio 
and also taught in the parochial schools 
of Harlem and Washington Heights. 


Joseph B. Wilson 


WASHINGTON, April 5.—Joseph_ B. 
Wilson, a well-known singer of this city, 
died here on April 4. Mr. Wilson be- 
longed for many years to the Motet 
Choral Society and at the time of his 
death was a member of the board of the 
Oratorio Society of Washington. He 
sang in the choirs of several leading 
churches of the national capital and was 
for a considerable period a member of 
the choir of St. Patrick’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Emil Enoch 


LONDON, March 29.—Emil Enoch, 
founder of the music publishing house 
of Enoch & Sons, Ltd., died at his home 
here on March 18, in his eightieth year. 
Mr. Enoch established the firm in 1869. 
Enoch & Sons were the English pub- 
lishers of the operas of Lecocq, and in- 
troduced into England the Litolff cheap 
editions of classical music. Mr. Enoch 
was for many years a director of the 
old St. James’ Hall. 


Charles B. Lawson 


Charles B. Lawson, pioneer’ piano 
maker in the Bronx, died at his home on 
April 6 of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. 


Lawson was born in Brooklyn, Feb. 6, 
1855, and when a young man entered the 
piano making business with William E. 
Wheelock. In 1888, Mr. Lawson founded 
the Bronx Y. M. C. A. of which he re- 
mained president until 1916. 
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Hasty ébut May Bring Repentance, Renée Thornton Warns 


MMA RAE 


ETE 


RANA NAAN 


Soprano’s Own Career Exem- 
plifies Importance of Care- 
ful Preparation Before One 
Is Launched Upon a Career 
—Spent Long Period in 
Study Before Appearances 
in New York and Chicago 
This Season 


YROS rush in where vet- 

erans fear to tread. This 
is true in overwhelming 
degree of voice study in 
America, where profes- 
sionalism is both the na- 
tional blessing and the individual bane. 
Too much haste in getting ready for 
the début causes the blighting of many 
promising reputations in the artistic 
world. The nurture of a voice, the 
mastery of its medium and the care- 
ful preparation of a répertoire are the 
obvious duties of all who possess the 
heaven-sent talent of song. If such a 
program were religiously followed, we 
should have fewer début fiascos; and 
many fine voices would outlive years of 
use that now, because of faulty develop- 
ment, are finally ruined because grievous 
flaws in production are aggravated by 
time. 

Some thoughts on this subject were 
voiced the other day by Renée Thornton, 
concert soprano, in the course of a chat 
in the spacious studio of her husband, 
Richard Hageman, where she is a gra- 
cious hostess of much personal charm. 
The singer told of her long period of 
study and silence, during which time she 
did not sing for anyone, even in her 
own drawing-room—eight full years 
passed in vocal preparation in America 
after study abroad—before she deemed 
herself ready to give a first recital of 
serious music as it should be given. This 
season she gave initial programs in New 
York and Chicago with much success 

“The fact that I have a distinguished 
musician for a husband did not make a 
bit of difference in the way I approached 

















my work,” she said laughingly. “In 
fact, this really increased my _ respon- 
sibility twofold. Naturaily, Mr. Hage- 


man has been a great inspiration in my 
artistic work. You know, I am down on 
his studio schedule for an hour of work 
daily, but when engagements conflict 
and a bit of time must be stolen some- 
where it is usually the singer-wife who 
must give up her quota. 


Preparing Songs for Recital 


“T have often been asked by other 
singers how we go about preparing 
songs for my répertoire. You must 


understand that I am the object of much 
envy on the part of less fortunate song- 
stresses! When my husband has found 
some interesting new work, which he 
thinks is the type of song which might 
appeal to me, he gives it to me and lets 
me form my own opinion of its inter- 
pretation. You see, Mr. Hageman does 
not believe in destroying the individu- 
ality of his interpreters. He believes 
that one must, oneself, feel the emotions 
of the songs. However, to prevent mis- 
apprehensions with regard to the music 
or text, we first go over the song to- 
gether. It seems to me this is a par- 
ticularly important procedure for any 
singer to do with the musician to whom 
she entrusts the development of her 
musical career, as even though she may 
speak French and Italian fluently some 
of the subtler nuances of meaning may 
be missed and wreak havoc with the in- 
ternretation. After this initial review 
and my 


study of the song, we ‘hammer 
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THORNTON 


Soprano, Who Made a Successful Début in New York This Year and Afterwards Sang in 


Chicago. 


them out’ together musically, as we say 
—smoothing vocal performance and 
adding significance to the emotional ex- 
pression.” 

The preparation of a new program by 


a singer should occupy many months, 
Miss Thornton believes. Furthermore, 
the assembling of the list should be 


undertaken in the spirit of artistic crea- 
tion. The balancing of a program is 
an undertaking of much nicety, as each 
song should aid in building up the total 
effect of a group and should also pro- 
vide a degree of contrast. 


Quality is of the utmost importance in 
the selection of a song. Miss Thornton 
believes that one can more readily err 
in the direction of banality than of so- 
called “highbrowism.” “I think it is a 
great mistake,” she says, “in the cases 
of some singers to do what they call 
‘catering to the public.’ I don’t believe 


the people really like trashy sentimen- 
talism. I think they like beautiful 
melody and sincerity in performance. 


And among the old songs, such as lieder 
of Schubert and Schumann, one can find 
songs that appeal to all classes of 
listeners. When in doubt (providing a 
singer has a developed musical taste), 
I believe she should rely on her own 
judgment as to what is beautiful and 
then sing it as well as she can. In 
Chicago last month I gave the same pro- 
New York. includ- 


gram that I had in 
ing the Cavatina from ‘Freischiitz’ and 
an air by Berlioz with horn obbligato. 


Was the audience bored? No! It seems 
to me that artists are too prone to listen 
to advice from all kinds of persons whose 
judgment is often not good. I think, 
too, that one is best able to judge what 
one can do best. A singer should put 
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She Will Undertake a Concert Tour Next Season 


her foot down and stand squarely on her 
own experience.” 


Student Days Abroad 


Before beginning her study in America 
the artist spent some time abroad. She 
was a mere girl at the time, she relates, 
but, in company with her chaperone, she 
settled in Berlin with the avowed in- 
tention of four years of work. “The 
announcement that I would sing in my 
apartment had a magical effect on the 


rent,” says Miss Thornton in laughing 
reminiscence. “It was immediately 
doubled! It was explained that the 


privilege was very unusual, as it was 
the custom to take naps in the after- 
noon and I might disturb many siestas. 
Besides, we had to go to the police de- 
partment and register, as the pre-war 
Continental regulations were very strict. 
The questions on the blank we had to 
fill out were so personal that I laughed. 
A stiff official reprimanded me. Then 
I lost my temper and walked out of 
the place indignantly. Next day we had 
a summons to come to court, and I don’t 
know how we should have escaped if it 


had not been for the intervention of 

prominent lawyer, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction. Neverthless, I 
soon grew to like the foreign customs 


and musical life. 
“My old teacher there, Carl Meyer, 
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who died recently, taught me a gr 
deal so far as musical knowledge is 
cerned, which was the beginning of 
love for and understanding of the lie. 
literature. Last summer when my h 
band and I went to Europe we visi 
him. As far as vocal training wen: 
think what I gained abroad was ne; 
gible, so that when the war broke 
my enforced homecoming was perhap 
benefit. 
Mr. Hageman. I must tell you that | 
didn’t like him at all the first time 
met, because my other teachers had 
ways been so enthusiastic and he 

so quiet and told me such bitter truth 
so kindly; and who wants to hear bit 
truths? I also quaked in fear of w} 
he would say about my singing. H 
ever, after a year of voice placing, | 
returned to study with him—and yvy 
know the rest! My gain under Ameri 
teachers was so evident that in my m 

it is an excellent argument for stud 
in one’s own country. While I have 
studied with several vocal teachers ani 
have acquired some help from each 
them, I cannot overestimate what 
present vocal master, Lazare Samoilofi 
has done for me in finding the t 
placement of my voice, and what \ 
Hageman has done for my musical 2 


artistic development. 

“No, you may deny authoritativ: 
that I have any operatic ambition. | 
like opera very well—but from th 
front!” 

Miss Thornton made her New Yo. 
début in February and was heard fi 


the first time in Chicago, at the Black 
stone Theater, on March 16 last. S|! 
will make an extended tour next seas 
visiting many cities of the East and 
Middle West, under the management 
Daniel eT. R. M. K 


Richard Seibold to Join Cincinnati Sum- 
mer School Faculty 

CINCINNATI, April 5.—Richard Seibold 
of the New York University public scho 
partment and instructor 
strumental music in the  vocationa 
schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has been added 
to the faculty of the Cincinnati Co 
servatory for the fifty-eighth summe: 
session. The public school music depart 
ment is State accredited and is under th 
directorship of Mrs. Forrest G. Crowle, 
Columbus, Ohio. The summer session i! 
the public school music department w 
start June 20 and conclude Aug. 2 


music de in i? 


Congress Committee Approves “Star 
Spangled Banner” as Anthem 
WASHINGTON, April 9.—The Comn 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Re; 
resentatives has agreed to approve th 


bill of Representative Linthicum 
Maryland for the recognition of “T 
Star-Spangled Banner” as the natio: 


ALFRED T. MARKS 


anthem. 


Princess Tsianina in Street Accident 

St. Louis, April 5.—While Princ: 
Tsianina, singer, and her husband, Da 
Baltz of this city, were on their way 
the studio of Eugenia Getner a few day: 
ago, their coupe was demolished in a 


lision with a laundry wagon. Princes: 
Tsianina suffered only minor os gh 
but Mr. Baltz was severely bruised. 


singer’s concert engagements will not 
interfered with. HERBERT W. Cos! 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
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An Artistic Triumph. . 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa. 


It was then I went to cons): 
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